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VI.—THE TRANSLATION OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


It is more than sixty years since Professor CONYBEARE in his 
‘Tllustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1826)’ gave us metrical 
versions of certain specimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and such 
versions have been from time to time increased, until now a very 
considerable portion of this poetry has been clothed in a modern 
English dress, either in prose or in verse. The form that the 
translation should take has varied with the taste of the transla- 
tor. THORPE, in his editions of the ‘Codex Exoniensis’ (1842) 
and of ‘ Béowulf’ (1855), contented himself with an English 
prose version by half-lines in parallel columns with the text. 
KEMBLE, however, had previously published his prose transla- 
tion of ‘ Béowulf’ (1837) in a separate volume from the text. 
WACKERBARTH published in 1849 the first complete English 
verse translation of ‘ Béowulf,’ using verses of three and four 
accents, riming irregularly, sometimes stanza-fashion, as in the 
—— Lo! We have !earned in lofty Lays 

The Gar-Danes Deeds in antient Days 

And Ages past away, 

The Glories of the Theod-Kings, 

And how the valiant Aethelings 

Bare them in Battle’s Day. 
WACKERBARTH, however, had carefully considered the form in 
which he should translate this poem, for he says expressly in his 
Preface (p. ix): 

“Some may ask why I have not preserved the Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative metre. My reason is that I do not think the taste of 
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the English people would at present bear it. I wish to get my 
book read, that my countrymen may become generally ac- 
quainted with the epic of our ancestors wherewith hitherto they 
have been most generally unacquainted, and for this purpose it 
was necessary to adopt a metre suited to the language, whereas 
the alliterative metre, heavy even in German, a language much 
more fitted for it than ours, would in English be so heavy that 
few would be found to labor through a poem of even half the 
a of the Béowulf’s-lay when printed in so unattractive a 
arb. Still, if the literary bent of this country should continue 
for some few years longer the course it has of late years pur- 
sued, it oad be time to give this poem to the English people 
rs English alliterative metre, and I shall be thankful to see it 
one.’ 


It is true that modern taste has tended more and more to the 
revival of the archaic, both in words and forms, and the modern 
public has been familiarized with alliteration in the poems of 
WILLIAM Morris and others; but the next complete English 
verse translation of ‘ Béowulf,’ that of Cot. LUMSDEN (1881, 
2nd ed. 1883), adopted the ballad-measure with riming couplets: 
as follows : 

Lo! we have heard of glory won by Gar-Dane Kings of old, 

And mighty deeds the princes wrought. Oft with his warriors 
bold, 

Since first an outcast he was found, did Scyld the Scefing hurl 

From their mead-benches many a folk, and frighted many an ear]. 


Miss Hickey adopted this measure for her translation of “ The 
Battle of Maldon” (Academy, 1885), tho’ she had previously 
used the verse of six accents in her translation of “The 
Wanderer ” (Academy, 1881), the verse used by WM. Morris 
in his ‘ Sigurd the Volsung.’ Professor F. B. GUMMERE gave us 
a translation of “ Widsith” (Modern Language Notes for June, 
1890), in verses of four accents, with frequent alliteration and 
without rime, thus illustrating the views expressed in his article 
on “ The Translation of Béowulf, and the Relations of Ancient 
and Modern English Verse” (American Journal of Philology. 
vii, 46, 1886); and more recently Miss Brown has translated 
several pieces of Anglo-Saxon poetry literally line-for-line with- 
out rime or rhythm, which pieces will be found in late numbers 
of Poet-Lore. 1 do not pretend to enumerate the various forms 
‘of verse that have been used to translate Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
but I mention the above merely as illustrations of different kinds 
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of verse that translators have used. The German translators 
have in general preferred an alliterative accentual verse, as 
GREIN, in his ‘Dichtungen der Angelsachsen,’ and EttrMiit- 
LER, SIMROCK, and VON WOLZOGEN in their translations of 
‘ Béowulf’; but from this HEYNE has varied in his translation 
of ‘Béowulf,’ having used the iambic pentameter, or verse of 
five accents without rime, that is, blank verse. 

The subject has been but little discussed, the principal article 
that has come under ney observation being that of Prof. Gum- 
MERE, above-mentioned. The burden of this article is to show 
the unfitness of blank verse for the translation of ‘ Béowulf,’ and 
to uphold the alliterative verse in modern English; but a large 
part of the article is taken up with the endeavor to deduce the 
heroic blank verse from the alliterative verse, which attempt, 
however well argued, does not carry conviction to my mind. 
This point, however, will not be discussed in the present paper. 
My object is to consider very briefly the most suitable measure 
in modern English verse for reproducing, with strict regard to 
literalness of translation, the impression produced on the mind 
of the ordinary reader by the rhythmical flow of the Anglo-Sax- 
on verse, and in the final result I do not think that the views 
expressed will differ very far from those of Prof. GuMMERE. I 
do not forget that some years ago, in a review of CoL. LuMs- 
DEN’S translation of ‘ Béowulf’ (Amer. Jour. of Phil., ii, 355, 
October, 1881), I remarked that the most suitable measure for 
a poet to use in translating ‘ Béowulf’ is the Miltonic blank 
verse, and | still think ‘ha? verse a suitable vehicle for a poet to 
use in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry, for a poet is not limited 
to extreme literalness of translation, and is at liberty to disre- 
gard the particular rhythmical flow for the sake of the general 
effect. No one will pretend that the Miltonic blank verse repro- 
duces the rhythmical movement of the Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
verse, but the impression made by it is well-suited to tell of the 
noble deeds of valiant warriors, and it well deserves its name 
“heroic verse.” 

It is not necessary for my purpose to discuss the theories 
that have been advanced by German scholars as to the structure 
of Anglo-Saxon verse. The field has for some time been 
divided between the advocates of the Vierhebungstheorie 
and the Zweihebungstheoric, that is, the /four-accents to 
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the half-verse and the éwo-accents, with preponderance of 
opinion in favor of the latter. But now comes Dr. HERMAN 
Hirt with his recent pamphlet, based on the investigations of 
Professor S1EVERS, ‘ Untersuchungen zur West-germanischen 
Verskunst,’ Part i (1889), which discusses Anglo-Saxon Metre, 
and advocates Dreihebungen for the second half-verse, and 
Drei-oder Vier-hebungen for the first half-verse; that is, the 
second half-verse a/ways contains three accents and the first 
half-verse three or four accents. This statement applies only to 
the normal verses, for the enlarged line, the Schwe//vers, may 
have an additional accent in each half-verse. This is an intricate 
and technical subject, and I do not feel competent to speak of 
the matter with assurance without further and more thorough 
study of it than I have hitherto been able to give. But I have 
not yet seen any argument that would lead me to change an 
opinion formed some time ago, that the normal alliterative verse 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry consists of /wo strongly-accented initial 
syllables in each half-verse, both of those in the first half-verse 
and the first of the two in the second half-verse being capable of 
alliteration; in other words, I should favor the Zwethebungs- 
theorie. This was long ago stated by RIEGER as follows: 

“ Der vers ... besteht aus zwei gleichen, durch den stabreim 
verbundenen gliedern von je zwei hebungen;” ' that is, the 
verse consists of two similar members, bound together by 
alliteration, with two accents in each. In almost the same 
words the fact has been stated by Prof. Scuipper (‘A. E. 
Metrik,’ i, 46): 

“Der regelmissige alliterierende Langvers besteht aus zwei 
durch den Stabreim verbundenen Gliedern oder Halbversen 
von je zwei Hebungen;” that is, the regular alliterating long- 
verse consists of two members or half-verses, bound together by 
the alliteration, with two accents in each. SCHIPPER says 
further (p. 47): 

“ The alliterating words are those words to which their gram- 
matical value, and at the same time the connection of the dis- 
course, lends a stronger accent than to the other words and 
syllables of the verse, all of which... stand in the thesis, that is, 
all, ..... in relation to the former, are unaccented.” 


1 ‘ Die alt- und angelsdchsische verskunst,’ von Max Riecer, Halle, 1876 (Page 3). 
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This is the view that seems to me to coincide best with the facts 
as I conceive them. How such half-verses as gimmas stodon, 
or gimmas hacfdon, can have three or four accents passes my 
comprehension. Let us prefix the respective first half-verses to 
each: begéten mid gélde; gimmas stidon (‘Dream of the 
Rood,’ 7), and gegyred mid gélde, gimmas hdefdon (1). R., 16). 
The alliterative syllables are naturally accented in reading the 
verses, and each of the second half-verses has an additional ac- 
cent in the last place. The theory that will give accents to 
terminations of derivation and inflection does not produce to my 
ear a rhythmical flow. But all verses are not as plain sailing as 
the above, and similar verses, such as, 

Wedum geweérdodle] seman ; (5) 
bewrigen[e] wedrdlice wedldes treow; (17) 


still these furnish a model, and verses with an additional number 
of unaccented syllables between the accented syllables of each 
half-verse, or prefixed to the first accented syllable of each, may 
be accommodated to this movement by a more rapid utterance ; 
for, as SCHIPPER says, “in relation to these [accented syllables], 


they are all unaccented.” As to the enlarged line (.Schwed/vers) 
we may increase the number of accented syllables by one in 
each half-verse, not necessarily in both at the same time, but 
that is admissible. 

It may be, as Prof. BRIGHT has suggested (Amer. Jour. of 
Phil., vii, 104), too soon to say how Anglo-Saxon poetry should 
be translated, but whatever theory may be finally adopted as to 
the mechanical structure of Anglo-Saxon verse, it does not seem 
to me possible to Observe in modern English verse a closer ap- 
proach to that structure than an approximate imitation of the 
rhythm of the verse as read according to the two-accent theory. 
To accent always with equal stress both parts of a compound 
word, to give accentual stress to certain terminations and to 
deny it to others apparently of like weight, to allow certain 
words to have the stress and to deny it to others when standing 
in precisely the same relative position in the verse, to multiply 
successive accents without separation by unaccented syllables or 
by the csural pause,—all these features, however permissible 
in Old Teutonic verse, do not suit the rhythm of modern Eng- 
lish verse, and I cannot so read Anglo-Saxon verse. I repeat, 
I am not denying the structure that more learned scholars claim 
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for Old Teutonic, especially Old High German verse, and by 
which they attempt to explain the structure of Anglo-Saxon 
verse, but I fail to see its application to Anglo-Saxon verse, and 
even if it does so apply, I think it incapable of reproduction in 
modern English verse. Here there is necessarily something 
subjective. I must take my own ear as my rhythmical guide, 
and regard the impressions made upon it as those received by 
the ordinary English ear. So reasoning, I must, as above 
stated, regard the general impression made by the rhythmical 
movement of the Anglo-Saxon verse as equivalent to that made 
in English verse by two strong accents to each half-verse, pre- 
ceded or followed by one or more unaccented syllables, although 
sometimes such unaccented syllable is lacking in Anglo-Saxon 
verse and the two accents are consecutive; as 


of @ghwyle sawl (120). 


Moreover, modern English verse does not readily admit more 
than two, or at most three, unaccented syllables between the 
accented syllables, whereas the number varies in Anglo-Saxon 
verse, and is often greater than three, especially before the first 


accented syllable of the second half-verse, in which part of the 
verse the longest anacrusis is admissible, as in the following 
verse : 

biteres onbyrigan, swa hé @r on Baem béame dyde. (114). 


To these statements it should be added that the two half- 
verses are separated by a well-marked czsura, as seen in the 
examples given, and this must be retained in modern English 
verse in order to approximate to the rhythmical movement. 
This is such a marked characteristic that the older scholars 
printed the half-verses as separate lines, but the half-verses are 
so bound together by alliteration that it is better to print each 
verse as one line. The sequence of thought is usually such 
that the rhetorical pause and the cesural pause coincide, but 
verses like the following are met with, where there is no rhetori- 
cal pause, though one may be made: 


on pysson lénan life gefétige, (138). 
It will be observed that in this verse there is but one alliterative 


letter in the first half-verse, not two, as in the verses previously 
quoted. While three such alliterating letters in initial accented 
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syllables, prefixes being disregarded, constitute the full form of 
the verse, it is often the case that one of these alliterating letters 
is lacking, and either the first or the second may be lacking, as 
in the verse just read, and in the following verse : 


gasta wedrode on gédes rice (152). 


It will also be observed that alliteration is avoided in the last 
accented place of the verse. It would be venturesome to affirm 
that it is never found there, but if so, it is rare and exceptional ; 
therefore, I think that the following line in ‘The Dream of the 
Rood’ should be emended by the addition of word, or a word 
of like meaning : : 

60 daet ic gehyrde, pact hit hleddrode [wérd]; (26) 


although all the editors print it as it stands without remark. 
Seeing that alliteration is such a prominent mark of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, the question arises should the translator try to 
secure it. By all means, I should say, if it can be secured with- 
out injuring exactness of translation and the rhythmical move- 
ment, both of which should be /rs¢ sought, and if, by a reason- 
able effort, alliteration can also be obtained, so much the better. 
But it will be found very difficult to secure alliteration in Eng- 
lish in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry, much more difficult than 
in German, for English has lost many of its older Teutonic 
words, especially of the poetic vocabulary, and its Romance 
words do not lend themselves so readily to alliteration. It is 
more difficult to secure alliteration in a translation than in an 
original poem, for in the latter the poet may accommodate his 
ideas to his words, whereas in the former the ideas are given, 
and the translator must seek those modern English words that 
will express most exactly the thought of the original writer, be 
they alliterative or not. While seeking alliteration, the tempta- 
tion is to vary from the thought; hence I do not consider al- 
literation indispensable in the translation of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. I should, therefore, regard a verse of four accents, two 
to each half-verse, with well-marked czsural pause, and with al- 
literation, if readily attainable, as the best modern representative 
of the older verse. This, it seems to me, gives to the ear a 
rhythmical impression similar to that produced by the Anglo- 
Saxon verse, and, while rhythmical, the verse is not, in the 
modern sense, metrical; hence I should not apply to it the 
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terms derived from classical metres, iambic, anapaestic, trochaic, 
dactylic, which imply a more regular structure and a less free 
movement. I should prefer the line-for-line translation, for | 
think that by this the rhythmical movement can be better 
secured ; but the demands of modern idiom must be taken into 
account, and if the line becomes ambiguous or unintelligible, 
this form must be abandoned. I should not adhere slavishly to 
it, if violence is done to modern idiom, or to the thought of the 
original ; but, on the other hand, I regard inversion as permissi- 
ble in verse, and I do not limit the translator to the observance of 
the usual prose order of words. Inversion is familiar enough in 
all English poetry, yet it is strange how some will stumble at it 
and criticise it. A little experience will render Anglo-Saxon in- 
versions easy reading, and there is no occasion to avoid them if 
they help the rhythmical movement, unless they cause ambigui- 
ty in which case, as first stated, they should be avoided by the 
translator. 

Another point must be considered by the translator, how far 
it is allowable to place in accented positions pronouns, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, and other light words ordi- 
narily unaccented. It will be taken for granted that the 
translator should, as far as possible, place in accented positions 
words naturally accented on the root-syllable. These cause the 
voice to give the stress required for the rhythm, but it is some- 
times very difficult to find them, keeping in mind the importance 
of expressing ‘the exact idea of the original. Should then this 
last point be sacrificed to the attainment of ideal correctness of 
rhythm? I should say no, and I should allow the translator 
some liberty in this respect. This position can be sustained by 
the example of the Anglo-Saxon poets themselves, for example : 

ac hine paer behéoldon hilige gastas (11). 

to pam aéBelinge: ic paet edll behéold (58). 

pédet wé wedbrdiad wide and side (81). 

Sér pam wérde, pe se wedldend (111). 
and other like verses. Perhaps a stronger confirmation of this 
view as applicable to Anglo-Saxon verse is furnished by the 
following verse than by any one of those given: 


dnd Adomes eéldgewyrhtum (100, WULKER), 
where the two accents follow each other without thesis, although 
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GREIN emends the verse by inserting for after and, but this 
would not change the accentuation of the verse; it would mere- 
ly relieve the abruptness of the successive accents, but a suc- 
cession of two accents is a common occurrence. Examples 
might be culled passim from modern English poetry, of placing 
in accented positions words usually unaccented, as this is a 
metrical license so common that it should not be called a license, 
that is, a variation from the normal verse. Some claim that, 
where such licenses occur, one accent is wanting in modern 
English verse ; the heroic verse, for example, then contains but 
four accents instead of five. 1 do not see that anything is gain- 
ed by this interpretation of the structure. The rhythm requires 
five accents in order to affect the ear harmoniously, and I prefer 
to consider that the accent falls on a light syllable usually un- 
accented ; that, for the sake of the rhythm, a stronger accent than 
the usual prose accent of the word is given to that particular 
syllable. 

It remains to add a few words as to the vocabulary that the 
translator may use. I should not rule out archaic words, or 
modern words in older meanings. In translating our older 
poetry, it is well to preserve the archaic style as far as_ possible. 
Intelligibility alone will prescribe a limit to the use of archaic 
words. Any word that an educated public may be supposed to 
be familiar with from the reading of English poetry, as far back 
as the Elizabethan period, is justifiable, to say nothing of the 
archaic words that living poets have revived. A translator that 
I wot of has been criticised for translating g/éaw, ‘ cunning.” 
The word means literally “ prudent, wise, skilled in knowledge,” 
and “cunning” has just that meaning in both the Bible and 
SHAKSPERE. It does not always mean “crafty, sly.” The 
translators of the book of Daniel (i, 4) use the expression, 
“children... . skilful in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge,” 
and a dozen examples of a similar use occur in the Bible. 
SHAKSPERE, in the “ Taming of the Shrew,” (I, i, 192) uses the 
verse : 

‘*To get her cunning schoolmasters to instruct her,”’ 


and in several other passages “ cunning ” is used in a like sense. 
WILLIAM Morris has revived many old words that we 
should not willingly let die, and there is no fitter place for them 
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than in the translation of our oldest poetry. As to the six-ac- 
cent verse of ‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ it seems to me suitable for 
the translation of the Anglo-Saxon enlarged verse, but it con- 
tains too many accents for the normal verse. It naturally fails 
to reproduce the rhythmical movement of that verse, and so 
must be excluded along with the seven-accent_ballad-measure. 
It has, however, a very forcible and striking rhythm of its own, 
as the following verses will show: 


‘*Thére was a dwélling of kings ere the wérld was w4xen 6ld ; 

Diikes were the déor-wards thére, and the réofs were thatched with 
géld; 

E4rls were the wrights that wréught it, and s{lver-ndiled its déors ; 

Earls wives were the wéaving-w6men, queens’ datighters stréwed 
its floérs ; 

And the misters 6f its s6éng-craft were the mightiest mén that 
cst (15) 

The sails of the st6rm of battle ad6wn the bickering blast. 

There dwélt men mérry-he4rted, and in hépe excéeding gréat 

Mét the godd days and the évil, as they wént the way of fate: 

There the Géds were tnforgétten, yea, while they w4lked with 
mén, 

Though e’én in that wérld’s beginning rose a mirmur néw and 
ag4in (20) 

Of the midward time and the fading and the lst of the lAtter days, 

And the éntering fn of the térror, and the death of the Pedple’s 
Praise.”’ 


Here we have three accents to the half-verse, a regular casura, 
and a rhythmical movement resembling that of the anapzestic 
metre most closely, but the verse often starts with an accent, as 
in dactylic metre. Here we have, too, the prepositions of and 
in, and the prefix um- placed in accented positions. 

In illustration of the views expressed in this paper, I append 
a passage from a translation, recently made, of ‘“‘ The Dream of 
the Rood.” The attempt is made to preserve two accents to 
the half-verse, with czsura, and occasional alliteration. This 
can be at best but an approximate imitation of the Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm, but I think that it is a nearer approach to that rhythm 
than a more regular modern verse. Each will judge for himself 
of the correctness of this view. The passage is taken from the 


beginning of the poem. 
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THE DREAM OF THE Roop. 


Yea, choicest of dréams I will relate, 

What dréam I dréamt in middle of night 

When mortal mén repésed in rést. 

Methdéught I saw a wéndrous woéd 

Téwer aloft with light bewotnd, 

Brightest of beams (trees): that be4con was 4ll 

Begirt with géld; jéwels were standing 

Fotr at stirface of e4rth, likewise wére there five 

Abéve on the shéulder-bréce. All Angels of Géd behéld it, 

Fair through fiture 4ges; no criminal’s créss was that, 

But hély spfrits behéld it thére, 

Mén upon earth,—all this glorious world: 

Strange was that victor-tree, and st4ined with sins I, 

With féulness defiled. I sAw the trée of gléry 

With vésture ad6rned winsomely shine, 

Begirt with géld, [bright] géms had [thére] 

Worthily décked the trée of the w6od. 

Yét through the géld [ might perceive 

Old strife of the wrétched, that first it gan 7 

Drop bléod on the strénger (right) side. With sérrows was | 
oppréssed, (20) 

Afraid for the fairest sight ; I s4w the réady béacon 

Change in vésture and hte: at times with mdisture covered, 

Soiled with cotirse of bléod ; at times with tréasure adérned.? 


James M. GARNETT. 


University oF Virginia, 


2 The whole of this poem (156 lines) is translated in MS., but this extract is sufficient to 
show the methodemployed, The discussion on this paper did not affect the main question 
treated init, For my reply, see the Proceedings of the Mop. LanG. AssociATIon, 1890. 
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VIIL—THE PHONOLOGY OF THE STRESSED VOWELS OF 
‘BEOWULE.’ 


The value of such an investigation as this depends upon the 
reliability of the methods employed; these I wish to sketch 
briefly. 

HARRISON and SHARP’s ‘Béowulf,’ after careful collation with 
Zupitza’s ‘Autotypes,’ with additional correction for quantity, 
has furnished the text of the poem. Every word of this text, 
every variation of stem, has been, by independent investigation, 
reduced to the West-Germanic form. The data for this step 
were furnished by the vocabularies and lexicons cited below, 
and the processes involved were pursued under the guidance ot 
the grammars also cited in the subjoined list. The lists of 
words thus obtained were classified, and checked against the lists 
of Cook, Cosijn, FiscHER, and LeipiNG, and all important 
disagreements noted. Where further investigation seemed to 
justify former conclusions, a reference to the author in question 
has been entered in the work. 

The disagreements were so few as to prove the work of veri- 
fying results ill expended. I should advise workers in this field 
to accept results where two or more reputable investigators are 
in agreement. By so doing the investigation of the vowel pho- 
nology of Old English can proceed rapidly, as the lists now 
determined embrace a large proportion of the words found in 
any single work. 

The cross-references will enable the student to trace the given 
word through all the dialectal forms occurring in the poem. 
Many differences in the usage of the scribes become thus in- 
stantly apparent; also the points in which the vowel phonology 
differs from that of West-Saxon. 

I do not flatter myself that there are no omissions, or errors, 
in this work, but I have used great diligence to detect such, and 
to tabulate each word with the reference to its earliest appear- _ 
ance in the poem. The form given is usually the lexicon form, 
but wherever for any reason I have thought that the text form 
would be more serviceable to the student, I have given it. 
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It remains for me to acknowledge my indebtedness ; first, to 
Professor ALBERT S. Cook of Yale University, at whose sugges- 
tion I undertook this investigation; secondly, to the following 
works to which reference is made by the abbreviations given. 


Coox’s Srevers’ ‘Old English Grammar,’ referred to by paragraph 
only, 

NorEEn’s ‘Altislandische Grammatik,’ 

BRAUNE’S ‘ Gétische Grammatik,’ 

“ ‘Althochdeutsche Grammatik,’ referred to as BRAUNE’s O. 

H. G. Gram., 

‘ Nominale Stammbildungslehre,’ 

Cosjn’s ‘Altwestsachsische Grammatik,’ referred to as CosIJN, 

ZeEUNER’S ‘ Kentisches Psalter,’ 

Cook’s “‘Judith,’’ referred to as Judith, 

FIscHER’s ‘‘ The Stressed Vowels of ZIfric’s Homilies,”’ referred to 
as FIscHER, 

LetpinG’s ‘Die Sprache der Cynewulfschen Dichtungen Crist, Juliana 
und Elene,’ referred to as LEIDING. 


To these must be added most of the,dictionaries adapted to 
such investigations, including KLUGE, VIGFUSSON, SCHMELLER, 


Von RICHTHOFEN on Old Friesic, STRATMANN, BOSWORTH- 
ETTMiULLER, and SKEAT. 


THE VOWEL a. 


1. WG. a, WS. a, with elision of e. 
Nales, cf. naelles, 43; nales 1812; nalles 338. 


2. WG. a, WS. a, in closed syllables per exception. 
Ac 109; habbad 270; habban, cf. hzbbe, 446: also, fate, $49, N. 1, 
cf. feet (journey), 2640. 


3. WG. a, WS. a, before a, 0, or u, $50, 1). 

Atol, cf. eatol, 165; blaca 1802; cwalum 1713; daga 2342; dagas 
794; dagum 1; faray 124; -fara, n. 502; faro%e(?) 28; -fato (vat), ef. 
dryne -fet, 623; fatu 1117; -fatum 1163; galan, cf. gwled, 787; glad- 
um, cf. gled, 2026; hafa 659; hafad 474; hafalan, cf. heatolan, 446; 
hafast 954; hafo, cf. habbe, 2151; hafoc 2264; hafu, cf. haebbe, 2524; 
Anhaga 2369; hagan (hedge) 2893; -hata 275; hatode, cf. hgte, 2320; 
hladan 2127; hrapor, cf. hrade, 543; hwata, cf. hwate, 3029; hwatum 
2162; lagu 209; -latan (Icl. ?) 2847; -labu 1193; maga 189; mago’67; 
Magu- 293; naca 214; nacod 539; padas 1411; sacan 439; -Sacan, n- 
1774; gesacu, cf. sece, 1738; sadol 1039; gesaga, cf. secgan, 388; 
scrafa 3047; stafas 1019; stafum 317; -stapa 103; stapole 927; stapu- 
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lum 2719; starad, cf. starige, 997; swadu, cf. swade, 1404; swarode 
258; andswaru, cf. andsware, 2861; talad 2028; talast, cf. talige, 595 ; 
trafum 175; waca 661; wada 508; wado 546; walan(?) 1032; walu, cf. 
wele, 1043; -wara 2322; warad, cf. warigead, 2278; warode 1254, 
warod, without u-umlaut, 234; wracu, cf. wrece, 193. 


A. 
Before 7 in the Second Class of weak verbs, §50, N. 1, 1). 


Gladiad 2037; hatian 2467; starie 2797; starige, cf. starad, 1782, 
talige, cf. telge, 532; pafian 2964; warigead, cf. warad, 1359. 


B. 
Before ¢ derived from a guttural, $50, N. 1, 2). 


Atelic, cf. atol, vs. FiscHer, 785; daredum 2849; farene, cf. $363, 
1), and §50, N. 2, 1806; hafelan, cf. hafalan, 673; hafenade 1574; 
gelafede, cf. $412, 2723; mapelade 2426; mapelode 286; staredon, cf. 
staraJ, 1604; swapredon, cf. swedrian, 570. 


Cc. 
Also before original ¢, $50, 2). 


Hrade, cf. hrede, 224; th)rabe 725; hwate, cf. hwata, 1602; swade, 
cf. swadu, 2099; -sware, cf. andswaru, 354; lif- wrabe 972. 

4. a. WG.*a, WS. a or 9,1 before a nasal. 

An 678; and- 690; andan 709; -arn (by metathesis of 7, $386, N. 2) 
67; BANA 588; gebannan 74; blancum 857; sundGEBLAND 1451; 
CLAMMUM 964; GEFANDOD 2302; BEFANGEN 1296; FRAM, prep., II0; 
GAMEN 1067; GAMOL 58; gang, n. 969; BEGANG 362; GANGAN 314; 
agangen 1235; ganot 1862; GRAM 424; scir- HAME, adj., 1896; HA- 
MERE 1286; HAND 460; HANGIAN 1663; hwan 2072; hwanan 257; 
-HWANE 2398; hwanon 333; LAND I9; LANG 16; gelang 1377; langa? 
1880; MAN 25; manad 2058; MANIG 75; manlice 1047; nama78; RAND 
231; SAMOD 329; sande 213; sang 90; scamigan 1027; STANDAN 2272; 
STRANG 133; swan-rade 200; FORPAN 418; PANC 929; Pancedon 227 ; 
PANON 111; WAN 652; WANG 93; wanian 1608; WLANC 341. 


A. 
In the pret. indicative. 


An 1226; -band 420; FORBARN (by metathesis of r, $386, N. 2) 1617; 
CAN (preteritive present) 392; gecranc 1210; GECRANG 1338; dranc 
743; FAND 118; ONGAN Ioo; gang Io10; forgrand 424; -LAMP 623; 
geman (preteritive present) 265; NAM 122; SANG 496; SPRANG 18; 
swam 2368; GEPRANG 1913; WAN 144; wand 143. 

b. WG. a, WS. g or a,? before a nasal. 


1 Words printed in small caps appear also with 2. 
2 Words printed in small caps appear also with a, 
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Yd-GEBLOND 1374; blonden-feax 1595; bgen-gar 2032; BONA 177; 
brend 1455; brgntne, cf. brgntingas, 238; CLemmMUM 1503; gefonpap 
2455; BEFONGEN 977; FRQM, prep., 420; frgm, adj., cf. fremu, 21; 
gomban (WG. a?) 11; GgMEL 1393; GgMEN 855; BEG@NG 861; GgN- 
GAN 712; -GONGEN 823; GR@M- 1683; hgm 1505; H@MA 813; HOMERA 
2830; H@ND 322; -hengen 3140; HPNGIAD 1364; hrgn- 10; -HWQNE 155; 
gehwene 294; LOND 521; LONG 54; MQN 196; gemgnge 1644; MENIG 5; 
ombeht 287; QNCEAR- 1919; gnd 1149; REND 326; somne 307; seMOD 
1212; STONDAN 2761; STRONG 2685; geboNCUM 776; 520: 
WLQNC 331; wom 1748; WEN 1375; 1414. 

A. 
In the pret. indicative. 

FORBORN 2673; GECRQNG 1569; FQND 2137; ONGQN 2702; lomP 76; 
gemgn 1186; NQM 1613; SQNG 323; SPRQNG 885; stgnc 2289; PRONG 
2884: also the preteritive presents CoN 1740; const 1378. 

Add on 22; on- 56; pon 44; forpon, cf. forban, 503; bone 13; pon- 
ne 23. 

5. WG. a, WS. a, in past part. of strong verbs. 

Hafen, cf. hefen, 128; hladen, cf. gilp-hladen, 1898; scacen, cf. 
scacan, 1125; gewaden 220. 

6. WG. a, WS. ea, through breaking or palatal influence. 

Alwalda, cf. l-, 316; aldor (lord), cf. ealdor, 56; aldor (life), cf. 
ealdor, 510; cyning-balde 1635; baldor, cf. bealdor, 2429; balwon, 
adj., cf. bealu, 978; galg 1278: galdor, cf. gealdor, 3053; hals, cf. 
heals, 298; hard-, cf. heard, 2246; scacan, $76, 1), cf. sceacen, 1804; 
scadu-, cf, sceadu, 651; fole-scare 73; sca%a, cf. sceaSa $76, 1), 479; 
wald-swadum 1404 ; alwalda, cf. geweald 316; waldend, cf. wealdend, 
183. 

7. Latin a, WG. a(?). WS. aor g. 

Ancor, cf. gncear, 303; candel 1573; draca 893. 

8. Unexplained. 


Agléca, cf. egléca, 894; ahlécan 647; hand-scale (cf. O.N. skali, 
aedes), cf. hand-scole, 1318; swancor 2176; swadule 783. 


THE VOWEL 4. 
1. WG. ai, WS. 4, in pret. of strong verbs of Class I. 

Bad 7; bat 743; draf 545; flat 517; glad 2074; grap 1502; hran 723; 
lah 1457; rad 1884; aras 399; scan 321; gescraf 2575; slat 742; astag’ 
783; stah 633; swac 1461; onswaf 2560; bah 8; gewac 2578; gewat 
(to go) 26; wlat 1573; wrat 2706: also the preteritive presents, ah, cf. 
ahte, 1728; nah (ne ah) 2253; nat (ne wat) 274; nat-hwylcum (ne wat) 
1514; wat 1332. 

2. WG. at, WS. 4, in other cases. 
A (awa) 283; ad 1111; adl 1737; a3 472; adum- swerian 84; agan 
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1089 ; agen 2677; agend 1or4; -ahsodon (by metathesis of s) 423; aht 
(a (awa) wiht) 2315; ahte, cf. ah, 31; an, cf. énne, 100; anga 375: 
anne, cf. énne, 2400; anunga 635; ar (messenger) 336; ar (honor) 17; 
arian 599; a/er- tan 1460; attor, cf. @ttren, 2716; awa 956; bad(?) 
599; ban 743; bat 211; blac 1518; brad 1547; gedal 806; facen- stafas 
1019; fah (hostile) 554; fah (variegated) 167; famig- heals 278; fane 
n., with dropping of A, 2656; flan 1434; gad 661; Gar-Dena 1136; gar- 
secg3 43; gast, cf. g#@st, 133; grape 438; grapode 1567; had 1298; 
hador, adj. 497; hador, n. 414; hadre 1572; hal 300; halig 381; ham 
124; har 888; unhar 357; hat (hot) 850; hat (heat) 2606; hatan 68; 
haten 102; hatost 1669; andhattres 2524; hlaford 267; hlafordlease 
2936; hlawe, cf. hlaew, 1121; hnah 678; hra, with absorption of fol- 
lowing vowel, 277; la 1701; lac 43; gelac 1041; lacan 2833; forlacan 
g04; lad 228; gelad 1411; lad 83; ladlicu 1585; ladra, comp. 2433; 
laf 454; lar 1221; last 132; ma 504; maddum 36; man 110; mara 136; 
nan (ne an) 804; na (ne a) 445; pad 2259; gerad 874; hron- rade 
(WG. ai?) 10; rap 1611; rasod 2284; sal, cf. selan, 1907; sar, n. 788 ; 
sare, adv. 2296; sarig 2448; sarlic 843; sarum, adj. 2059; sawol 184; 
gescad 288; stan 320; strade 3074; swat 1112; swatig 1570; tacen 
(Lat. ?) 141; twa, cf. Cosijn $77, but FiscHER 6, 1096; pa (f. s. ac. 
1012; 8a 3; pam 137; para 9; prag 54; wa 183; unwaclicne 3139: 
wag 996; wanigean 788; gomen- wape 855; wlatode(?) 1917; wra? 
319; wrade, adv. 2873; wradlice 3063. 

3. WG.4 (Got. 4, WS. 4, before w, $57, a). 

Gecnawan, cf. oncniow, 2048; getawa 2637; getawum, cf. geatwa, 
€ 43, N. 4, 368; gesawon, with dropping of 4, 221. 

4. WG. 4 (Got. 4, WS. 4, in other cases. 

Ba (2), cf. twa, 1306; bam 2197; ga, cf. KLUGE in Anglia v, p. $4, 
1395; hwar, cf, hwer, 3063; naman 2117; fornamon 2829; salum(?). 
cf. szel, 608. 

5. WG. 4, WS. 4, before a guttural vowel, $57, N. 3. 
- Lagon, cf. legon, 3049; maga 247; mage (f.) 1392; magas 1016; 
magum, cf. megum, 1168. 
6. WG. a, WS. 4, by secondary lengthening in final syllables. 
Hwa 52: gehwam 88; swa 20. 
7. WG. u, WS. 4. 
A-, ur>ar>a, cf. BRaunE, OHG. Gram., § 75, 34. 
8. WG. au, WS. éa. 
Scawan, cf. scéawian 1896. 
g. WS. 4, unexplained. 


3 Garsecg <gisric by metathesis of r-—gis to chafe, rage+ricemrager. Englische Studien, 
ii, p. 314. 
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Gan, cf. $57, N. 1, 386; -tanum, cf. FiscHER, 1460; gepah, cf. 
gepeah, 1025; frea- wrasnum 1452. 


THE VOWEL ez. 


1. WG. a, WS. @, in pret. of strong verbs. 

Bed 29; ber 495; -berst, with metathesis of r, 2681; braec 232; 
bregd, cf. onbréd, 795; cweed 92; freegn 74; frat 1582; keg 4o; meg 
277; gemet 925; (ne wes) 134; genzs 1000; sxt 130; gescer, 
cf. gescer, 1527; spraec 341; swef 1801; treed 1353; weg 152; wees 
11; wrec 107. 


2. WG, a, WS. @, in closed syllables. 

Efpunca 502; 12; xeppel-fealu 2166; 330; et 28; bet 
1862; gebrzc, n. 2260; creft, cf, Cosiyn $17, 127; creeftig 209; deg 
485; gedreg(?) 757; faec 2241; gefegra 916; fegre, adv. 1986; fier 
33; faest 137; faeste, adv. 554; fasten 104; feestor 143; sid- feet, cf. sid- 
fate, 202; drync-feet, cf. -fato, 2255; fepm 185; sid-feepme 1918; 
sid- fepmed 302; fetmian 2653; gefretwade 96; fretwe 37; gefret- 
wod 993; gest, cf. gryre- gieste, 102; gled, cf. gladum, 864; gledn 
ian 367; graes- moldan 1882; hefde 79; 789; hieft- méce 1458; 
heg- steald 1890; hlest 52; hredlice 356; hregl 454; -hwas 1866; 
hwet1; gold-hwet, cf. hwata, 3075; let 1530: meg), cf. FISCHER 
vs. LEIDING (fumlaut), 925; mst 36; negel 986; nies, adv. 562; 
-seedne, cf. s#dan, 2724; siegd, cf. 141; gesczep- hwile, with- 
out palatal influence, 26; staf 1754; pes 7; pet g; pwtte 151; gepr- 
zee 3103; weenan 85; wefre 1151; wel (battle) 85; weelm 2067; 
here- wesmum, with dropping of 4, 678; wrzc, n. 170. 

3. WG. a, WS. @, in open syllables. 

Dege, cf. $50, 2), 126; dages 1496; feeder 21; suhtor- geftederan 
1165; feger 522; fegere 1015; 3011; glede, adv. 58; hrede, 
cf. hrede, 1438; hwzeJer, pro. 287; hweder (whether) 1357; hwader 
(whither), cf. hwyder, 1332; sce, cf. sacu,—also $253, N. 1, 154: 
méd-prece, cf. § 253, N. 1, 385; wele, cf. walu,—also $50, 2), 1114; 
weeter 93; wrece, cf. wracu,—also § 253, N. 1, 1139. 

IN PAST PARTC.: hzfen, cf. hafen, 3024; gilp- hleden, cf. hladen,— 
also § 392, N. 2, 869. 


4. WG. a, WS. @, through the influence of a following 7, § 50, N. 2. 

fEpele 198; wepeling 3; wpelu 392; gedeling 2618; heeled 52; 
-gedere, but cf. LEMmDING, § 2, 3217. 

5. WG. a, WS. @, by 7-umlaut. 

Efnan, cf. efnan, 538; eglécat?), cf. agl@ca, 159; faegne, cf. Cosijn 
$12, 1634; geled, cf. galan, 2461; habbe (pres. ind.), cf. hafo, 383; 
hebbe (pres, subj.) 381; habbende 237; hele, cf. $89, N. 1, 720: 
meecg, cf. mgcg, 491; megen 236; nzebben (ne habben) 1851; nzs 
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223; secce, cf. sgcce, 954; sw#cca 2030; onsxce (pres. subj.) 1943; 
selds 1281; sel 2076; slegen, cf. $392, 2), 1153; waccende 709; be- 
weegned 1194; wel- rap 1611; wret(?) 892; wretlic 892. 
6. WG. a, WS. @ by #-umlaut before s/ and /7, 3 89, N. 1. 

Befestan 1116; reste, cf. rgst, 122; westmum, cf. P. and B. Beifr., 
vi, 52, 1353- 
7. WG. a, before nasals, WS. @, by 7-umlaut of g. 

Ern, by metathesis of r, 69; bernan, by metathesis of r, 1117; 
hilde- hlemmum, cf. hilde- hlgmma, 2202; mzenigo, cf. mgnigeo, 41. 


8. WG. 4, WS. @, before nasals. 
Enne, § 324, cf. an, 46. 


9. WG. ¢, WS. e. 

Wes (North, Imp. cf. § 427, 3), cf. wes, 407; sprec 1172; pws 
(scribe’s mistake ?) 411. 
1o. WG. a, WS. ea, before /+a consonant. 

Elmihtig, cf. alwalda, 92. 


11. WS. @, unexplained. 
Nefne, cf. nefne, 1354; wider- rechtes 3040. 


THE VOWEL @. 


1. WG. 4 (Got. 4), WS. @, in pret. pl. of strong verbs. 

Beedon 176; bron 28; brece (pret. subj.) 1101; cwaedon 535; gec- 
wede (pret. subj.) 2665; gefeegon, cf. gefégon, 1015; legon, cf. l4gon, 
566; mege (pret. subj.) 681; megen (pret. subj.) 2655; meton 514; 
segon, cf. gesawon, 1423; szton, cf. sétan, 564; sprzce (pret. subj.) 
531; sprecon 1477; swefon 704; gebegon, cf. bégon, 1015; nzre (ne 
were) 861; nzron (ne wron) 2658; were (pret. subj.) 1479; wron 
233; wrecan 2480. 
2..WG. 4 (Got. 4), WS. ¢@, in other cases. 


Edre, adv. 77; drum, cf. édrum, 2967; 2594; (Ger.  ?) 
413; eled, cf. Cosiyn, $90, 3016; wrende 270; #se 1333; bel 1110; 
bled 18; fer174; feringa 1415; gredig 121; greg 330; hweer, cf. 
hwédr, 138; gehwer 526; letan 397; meg 408; megum, cf. magum, 
2354; mel 189; hring- mzl (weapon) 1522; red, cf. fole- réd, 172; 


4 STL, SELD, set/—set the root of sittan with the suffix 2, Cosijn $126. 
setl with metathesis of 7, Gram. 2183. Under the above szld is not accounted for. 

Sad is the WG. for hall. Se/ifia, habitatio, and selda, mansio, are OS., cf. SCHM¥LLEK. 

Selida and s are respectively OHG. and MHG., cf. KiuGe's ‘ Etymologisches 
Witterbuch.’ This ending da obtains throughout WG., cf. Kivcr’s ‘ Nominale Stam- 
bildungslehre,’ 299, b. There would then be an OF. *salida>sazlda>seld, in accordance 
with the secondary OS. and MHG, forms. The syncopation is unusual, cf. Gram., 7 144, ff. , 
nevertheless, in view of the cognates it does not seem improbable, and will explain se/d. 
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feestreedne 611; sel, n., cf séle, 623; geselde 574; slep 1252; 
pende 742; sprzc, n., 760; strael 1436; swes 29; Per 32; wepen 39; 
were 27. 

3. WG. éand at, WS. by i-umlaut. 

Efre 70; nefre 247; eghwylcg; (pursui!) 2958; wht (posses- 
sion) 42; geehted, cf. eahtedon, 1886; gezhtlan 369; zene, adv. 3020; 
wnig 474; nenig 157; 251; #@ri5; #rest6; wror 810; #rran 
go08; 3027; ettren, cf. attor, 1618; bedde 2019; gebeded 2518; 
ber 3106; geberan 1013; gebzted 1400; geond- breded 1240; ded 
24; méan- fordedlan 563; dzxl622; d#lan 71; ondredan 1675; un- 
feecne 2069; feege 573; fehd 109; 2490; felsian(?) 432; feemme 
2035 ; flesc 1569; gefrege, adj. 55; gefrege, n.,777; gefregnod 1334; 
fullastu 2669; ged 455; gest, cf. gist, 86; xtgrepe 1270; hel 204; 
hzlo 120; hestne 1336; hep 1369; heden 179; hlew(?) 2412; hnegde 
1319; gehnegde 1275; gehwere(?) 25; ledan 239; lefan 1179; lene 
1623; leran 278; les 487; lessa 43; laesest 2355; ful-lastu 2669; 
lestan 24; megd 5; mznan 858; gemznden (to break) 1102; gemz- 
ne 1785; mzerdo 408; mere 36; mexrost 309; mest 78; mextost 1456; 
genegdan 2207; geneged, cf. P. and B. Reitr., vii, 147, 1440; redan 
2057; redend 1556; redenne 51; rehte 556; arzeran 1704; ras 300; 
resan 2691; raeeswa 60; sz, with absorption of following vowel, 223; 
onsege 2077; geseged 885; geselan (to turn out favorably) 574; 
selan (to tie), cf. sal, 226; wgen- sxlig 105; s#mra 954; sane 1437; 
ende- szta, cf. ON. sxti, a seat, 241; syn- snadum, cf. ON. snzdi, a 
meal, 744; getzcan 313; untele 1866; getwse 1321; getwefan 479; 
twxem getwzeman 969; 52; Pera?) 993; Pere (g. f.) 1026; 
pere (d. f.) 1053; gePwere 1231; -waed 39; gewxedo 227; weg (wave) 
217; weg (can) 481; wepend-man 1285. 

4. WG. a, WS. @, by t-umlaut of ¢, from a lengthened by dropping 
of g. 
Stzlan 1341. 
5. WG. 6, WS. é, by 7-umlaut. 
Besweeled(?) 3042. 
6. WG. a, WS. é@, lengthened by dropping of g. 

Onbred, cf. breegd, 724; gesed, cf. gesegd, 1697; sxdan, cf. 
segde, 1946; wn 3135. 

7. WG. a, WS. @ (cf. BRAUNE’s ‘OHG. Gram.,’ § 112, b). 

Eg- weard (WG. awwja) 241. 


8. Latin 4, WS. 

Stret 239. 
g. WS. @, unexplained. 

Feted 2283; fette 333; fattum 717; gehwaem 1366; stzle (z ?) 
1480; weg-(heayy) 1490. 
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THE VOWEL e. 


1. WG. e, WS. e. 

Beran 48; hléor-beran 304; helm-berend 2518; brecan 781; brecda 
171; bregdan 708; brego 427; drepen, cf. dropen, 1746; ed- 280; efn 
2904; efne 944; etan 444; etonisc, cf. eotonisc, 2617; feder-gearwe 
3120; fela 27; fell 2089; ferhd, without breaking, cf. férd, 173; freca 
1034; fretan 3015; hefene, cf. heofon, 1572; helm 182; oferhelmad 
1365; helpan 2341; helpe 531; hreder 1152; leger 1008; medu, cf. 
meodu, 69; melda 2406; meltan 3012; gemet, adj. 688; gemet, n- 
2534; ungemete, adv. 2421; metod 110; mefa 882; genesen 2398; 
plega 1074; sefa 49; seg] 1430; sellic(?), cf. syllic, 1427; seld, cf. note 
on seld, 249; seldan 2030; geseldan, cf. OS. selida in note on seld. 
1985; self, cf. seolfa, 29; gesellum 1482; geseten 2105; setl, cf. note 
on seld, 5; snella 2972; snellic 691; spel 874; sprecan 2070; sprecen 
644; stefn (voice) 1790; swedrian (or 7-umlaut ?), cf. swapredon, go2,; 
swefan 119; swegel 607; swegle, adj. 2750; swellan 2714; tredan 
1965; pPegn 123; béor-begu 117; benc-peluf?) 486; pes 432; weder 
546; weg 37; wegan 2253; gewegan 2401; wel 186; -wela 2345; welig- 
ne 2608; wer 105; wered(?) 496; werod, cf. weorod, 259; wes (imp.), 
cf. wes, 269; wesan 46; wesend 372; wrecan 874; wrecen 1066; un- 
wrecen 2444. 

2. WG. a, WS. e. 

Bed 140; gebedda 63; gmbeht, cf. gmbiht, 287; beredon 1240; 
betera 469; betlic 781; betost 3008; betst 453; cwehte, through an- 
alogy with present, 235; drepe 1590; dweled 1736; ecg 483; efnan, 
cf. zfnan, 1042; eft 22; egesa 276; egesfull 2930; egeslic 1650; egle 
988; egsode 6; el- 336; ellen 3; ellenlice 2123; elles 138; ellor 55; 
elne, adv. 894; elran 753; ferian 333; fetel- 1564; fetian 1311; flet 
476; gegn-cwida 367; gegnum 314; hebban 657; gehegan 425; hel 
to1; here 64; Herian 182; herige 1834; hete, cf. hatode, 84; hetelic 
1268; hetende 1829; -hlem 2008; gehwelcne, cf. hwylc, 148; hwerg- 
en 2591; hwetton 204; dlecgan 835; feorh-lege 2801; orlege 1327; 
lettan 569; oret-mecgas, cf. mecg, 332; mere 255; genehost, cf. ge- 
neahhe, 795; nerian 572; net 406; reccan g1; reced, froma form with 
? in suffix, cognate with OS. rakud, 68; regn-heard, cf. rén-, 326; 
geregnad 778; rest, cf. reste, 691: restan 1794; wind-gereste 2457; 
scedSan 243; meodu-scencum 1981; scepen (partc.), cf. sceapan, 
2914; secce, cf. secce, 601; secg(sword) 84; secgan, cf. gesaga, 51; 
secg (man) 208; eald-gesegena 870; sel, cf. sel, 167; sele 51; gesell- 
an, cf. syllan, 1030; sesse 2718; settan 47; -stede 76; stefn (prow) 32; 
gestepte 2394; swebban 567; telge, cf. talige, 2068; treddode 726; 
twelf 3172; 3016; fehton (WS. peahton) 513; Prec- 1247; 
web 996; -webbe 1943; weccean 2047; wedde 2999; swegel- wered 
607; werhdo 590; werian 238; wrecca 899. 


3. WG. a, or 9, before nasals, WS. ¢. 
Ben 1122; benc 327; bend 723; brentingas, cf. brgntne, 2808; cem- 
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pa 206; cen (Imp.) 1220; cenned 12; Dena 1; denn 2760; ende 224; 
geendian 2312; enge 1411; ent 1680; entiscne 2980; fen 104; feng 
578; fengel 1401; fremde 1692; fremman 3; gtd-fremmend 246; 
fremu, cf. from, adj., 1933; gengde 1402; ingenga 1777; Gdgenge 
2124; a4ngengea 165; fdel-hende 2082; hilde-hlemma, cf. hilde-hlam- 
mum, 2352; lemede go6; leng, adv. 451; lenge 83; gelenge 2733; 
lengest, adv. 2009; lengra 134; men 50; mene 1200; mengan 849; 
menigeo, cf. mznigo, 2144; nemnan 364; scencte 496; semninga 645 ; 
sendan 13; sended (to feast) 601; wel-stenge 1639; strengel 3116; 
strengest 196; strengo 533; swencan 976; sweng 1521; getenge 2759; 
pencean 289; Penden 30; pengel 1508; wendan 186; edwenden, n. 
1775; wenede 1093; wlenco 338. 

4. WG. a, WS. ea, by breaking, ¢, by palatal umlaut or palataliza- 

tion. 

Gefeh(?), cf. gefeah, 828; ferh (hog) 305; fexa, cf. feaxe, 2963; be- 
get, $102, cf, begeat, 2873; mehte, $101, c), cf. mihte, 1083; sceft, 
§ 102, cf. -sceaft, 3119; gescer, § 102, cf. gesczer, 2974. 

5. WG. a, WS. ea, by breaking, #e, by 7-umlaut. 

Ehtigad (or palatal umlaut?) 1223; eldo 2112; eldum (men), cf. 
yldum, 2216; gest- sele, cf. gst, 995; mercelses(?) 2440; -sercean, cf. 
syrce, 2540; underne, cf. undyrne, 2912. 

6. WG. a. WS. @, ea. 
Drep (pret.) 2881; hergum 3073; hrefn 1802; hree, cf. hrapor, 992; 
scel, cf. sceal, 455. 
7. WG. a, WS. e, unstressed. 
Ge- 2; gehwdm 88. 
8. Latin 7, WG. e: segen 47. 
g. The Contraction of e+7: nelle (ne+wille) 68o. 
10. WG. 0, WS. ¢: mergen 565. 
11. WG. e, WS. eo: ferh, cf. feorh, 2707. 
12. WG. i, WS. ¢: be, cf. bi, 36; mec 447; ne 38; tela 949; pec 948. 


13. WS. unexplained. 

Abredwade 2620; gehdo, cf. giohdo, 3096; medel 236; nefne, cf. 
nzfne, 1057; nemne 1082; ealu- scerwen 770; trem (¢?) 2526; scen- 
num 1695. 


THE VOWEL 
1. WG. é, WS. é, $58: hér 244. 
2. WG. 6, WS. é, by 7-umlaut. 


Begen 536; bena 352; ben 428; zebetan 831; breme 18; breper, cf. 
bropor, 1263; cendu 2697; -cene 769; cenoste 206; ded, cf. dén, 1059; 
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gedefe 561; ungedefelice 2436; deman 688; demend 181; drefan 
1418; edel 410; efstan 1494; afeded 694; fehd, cf. fon, 1756; feran 
27; fet, cf. fot, 746; frecne 890; gled 2313; gretan 168; hedan 505; 
hred, adj. 2576; sige-hred, n. 490; hremig 124; onhreran 549; sige- 
hrepig 94; med, but cf. FiscHER, 14179; gemedu 247; gemeting 2002 ; 
metan 752; -mepe 325; recced 434; rebe 122; secan 187; seft, cf. un- 
séfte, 2750; sped 64; stepte 1718; sweg 89; swelan 2714; werig 
(weary) 579; gewergad 2853; wergan (accursed) 133; westen, n. 1266; 
westenne (f.) 2299; westne, adj. 2457 

3. WG. 4, before nasals, WS. 6, é by 7-umlaut. 

Cwen 62; cwenlic 1941; hwene 2700; wen 383; orwena 1003; wen- 
an 157. 

4. WG, ai or 4, WS. @, by 7-umlaut. 

Eg-, a>a (ww), WG. awwja Braune, ‘OHG. Gram.,” $112; OG. 
agwjo KiuGe ‘W6Ort.,’ 577; mece 565; sel, adv. 1013; selra 861. 
selest 146; sella 2891; stede 986; weg-, cf. w@g, 1908. 

5. WG. o, WS. é, lengthened from ¢, by loss of x. 

Ehtende 159; ehton 1513; est 959; este, adj. 946; fepan (foot- 
soldiers) 1328; fee (gait) 971; nedan 510. 

6. WG. a, WS. é, lengthened from ¢, by loss of g. 

Aledon 34; ren-weard 771; renian 2169. 

7. WG. e, WS. é, by loss of g. 
Gen 83; gena 3094; gerunga 2872; togenes, cf. togeanes, 3115; 
penode 560. 
8. WG. e, WS. é, by loss of 4. 
Collen- ferd(?), cf. ferhd, 2786 ; 
9. WG. (Ger. 4), WS. @. 
Edrum, cf. @drum, 743; gefegon, cf. gefégon, 1628; ofgefan, cf. 


ofgeafon, 2847; begete 2862; folc- red, cf. réd, 3007; gesegon, cf. 
s@gon 3039; sele, cf. salum, 1136; setan, cf. séton, 1603; pegon, cf. 


xepégon, 563. 
10. WG. 7 or e, WS. e, or é by secondary lengthening. 
Ge 237; he 7; me 355; se 79; pe 417; wel. 
11. WG. a, WS. é, lengthened before 2+ a consonant in pret. of re- 
duplicating verbs, § 395. 
Feng 52. 
12. WG. é, WS. 4, in pret. of reduplicating verbs, § 58. 
Ondred 2348; het (but heht 1036) 198; heton 175; let 971; leton 48; 
gesced 1556. 
13. WG. au, WS. éa. 
Becn, cf. beacen, 3162; beg, cf. beah, 3165; dleh, cf. leag, 80; neh, 
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dalatal umlaut, cf. neah, 2412; ofscet, cf. gesceat, 2440; beh (conj), 
cf. beah, 1614. 
14. WG. au, WS. éa, te by 7-umlaut. 

Ede, cf. eade, 1111; leg, cf. lig, 2116; prea- nedlan 2225; rec 2662. 
15. WG. eu, WS. éo, ie by 7-umlaut, 

Gesene, cf. ansyne, 1245. 


16. WS. #. 

pe (instrumental case of se), cf. py’, $22. 
17. WS. é, unexplained. 

Ece, contraction? cf. Got. ayuk-, 108; ec 3132; fela (file) 1033; 
getan (e or €?) 2941; onmedlan 2927; stred 2437; twegen, 7-umlaut of 
é? or, cf. FiscHer, 7-umlaut of 6, 1164. 


THE VOWEL i. 
1. WG. 7, WS. 7. 

Biddan 427; bid, cf. by4, 183; bil 40; is-gebind 1134; bisigu(?), cf. 
bysigum, 281; bite 1123; biter 1432; bitre 2332; brim 28; bringan . 
1863; clif, cf. stan-cleofu, 222; cwic 98; -cwide, cf. -cwydas, 367; disc 
2776; drinc- ft, cf. drync, 2307; drincende 1946; findan 207; finger 
761; firen, cf. fyren, 1933; -fixas 540; geflit 866; unflitme 1098; fric- 
gean 1827, fritu-sib, cf. freoto, 2018; gif 272; feoh-giftum, cf. feoh- 
gyft, 22; gim 1158; gimme-ric 466; onginnan 2045; git (pro.) 508; 
andgit 1060; glitinian 2759; grim 102; grimlic 3042; grimme, adv. 
3913; gripe 380; hider 240; hild 39; hilt(?), cf. hylt, 1564; hilte-(?) 
1023; him 9; hindeman 2050; hine 22; hinftis 756; his 65; hit 
77; tohlidene 1000; hlides 1893; -hlido, cf. hleodu, 1410; hring 
322; hringde 327; hringed 32; ic 38; ides 621; in 13; ince 510; 
incer 584; inn(inn) 1301; innan 71; innan-weard 992; inne 118; is, 
cf. ys, 248; libban 57; licgan 967; -lidan 198; lidman 1624; un- 
lifigendes, cf. unlyfigende, 468; gelimpan 1754; lind 245; linnan 
1479; listum, adv. 782; micel 67; mid 41; middan, n. 2706; middan- 
geard 75; middel-niht 2783; témiddes 3142; milde 1173; mildust 
3183; milts 2922; missera 153; mist 711; miste (to miss) 2440; mistig 
162; nicor 422; nidda 1006. nider, cf. nioder, nySer, 1361; nigene 
575; genip 1361; rinc 370; scinnum(?) 940; scip 35; -scipe, unstress- 
ed, 1728; sib 154; sige- 94; sigor 1022; sinc 81; singale, cf. syn-, 154; 
sint, cf. synt, 388; sittan 489; -sittend 1789; smid 406; besmipod 776; 
stig 320; stille, adj. 2831; stille, adv. 301; swice (subj. pres.) 967; 
swinged 2265; swifta 2265; geswing 849; til 61; tilian 1824; timbrian 
307; picgean 737; ping 409; gepinges 398; pingian 156; gepingian 
(to prepare) 648; pis, cf. bys, 290; pisne, cf. pysne, 75; pisse 639: 
pisses, cf. pysses, 1217; pissum, cf. Pyssum, 1170; priddan 2689; 
gepring 2133; forpringan 1085; wicg 234; inwid-sorge 832; gewidor 
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1376; wid 113; wider: 2052; witres 2954; wiga (warrior) 288; wiht 
120; zlwihta 1501; éwihte 1823; wil- 23; wil(d)- déor 1431; willa 627; 
wille, cf. wylle, 318; wilnian 188; gewin 133; wind 217; gewindan 
764; windeg 1063; windige 572; wine 30; eald-gewinna 1777; winter 
147; syfan-wintre, adj. 2429; gewislicost 1351; wist (food) 128; wit, 
pro. 535; wit (mind) 590; gewit 2704; inwit- 750; wita, n. cf. weotena, 
157; witan 169; gewitan 1351; gewitenum 1480; bewitiad, cf. weo- 
tode, 1136; andwlitan 690; wlite 93; wlitig 1663; béah-wridan 2019. 
2. WG. 7, WS. 3, in the pret. pl. and past partc. of verbs. 

Gebiden 1929; bidon 400; flite 507; glidon 515; hniton 1328; liden, 
with grammatical change § 234, b), 223; scinon, cf. scionon, 995 ; for- 
scrifen 106; sigon 307; stige 677; stigon 212; gewiton 301; wliton 
1593; gewripene 1938; wridon 2983; writen 1689. 

3. WG. a, WS. i<ie, 7-umlaut of ea arising through palatal influence. 

Ombiht, unstressed(?), 336; gegiredan, cf. gegyredon, 3138; gist, 
cf. gyst, 1139; miht 7o1; miht, v. 1379; mihte, cf. meahte, 190; 
mihtig 558; elmihtiga 92; niht 115; nihtlong 528; sinnihte 161. 

4. WG. a, WS. 7, by 7-umlaut of ea. 

Gilp, cf. gylp, 509. 

5. WG. e, WS. i<ie, through palatal influence. 

Hilde-gicelum 1607; gifan, cf. gyfan, 355; sinc-gifa, cf. -gyfan, 
2312; gifen, cf. geofon, gyfenes, 1691; gifide, cf. gyfede, 299; gifu cf. 
geofum, 1272; gif-stol 168; gngitan 1724; scild, cf. scyld, 3119; scired 
1288. 

6. WG. e, WS. (e>eo before 4+ consonant >? by palatal umlaut). 

Cniht-wesende, cf. cnyhtum, 372; riht, cf. ryht, 144; rihte 1655; 
upp-riht 2093; wrixlan 366; wrixle 1305. 

7. WG. e, WS. i (e>eo by u-umlaut>te>7 by 7-umlaut). 

Oncirran 2858: cwid, cf. A4cwyd 2042. 

8- WG. e, WS. 7 before nasals. 

Niman, cf. nyme@, 441. 

9. WG. i, WS. ie, 7, y (¢>e0 by o-umlaut > ie by 7-umlaut). 

Hira, cf. hyra, 1125; hire, cf. hyre. 627; siddan, cf. syS8an $109, N.- 
106. 

10. WG. 7, WS. ie by contraction of 7+e, 7 by weakening, ig by reso- 
lution. 

Big, cf. bi, 3048; hig, cf, hy, 1086; sig, cf. sy, 1779. 

11. WG. 7, WS. 7: bi-, cf. be, 2010. 
12. WG. uw, WS. ¥, by 7-umlaut, 2. 

Bicgan 1306; driht, cf. dryht, 99; drihten, cf. dryhten, 108; driht- 

lice, cf. dryhtlic, 1159; fliht 1766; forhicge 435; hicgende, cf. hycg- 
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ende 394; hige, cf. hyge, 204; oferhigian 2767; unhlitme 1130; scil- 
dig, cf. scyldig, 3072; scile, cf. scyle, 3178; sinnigne, cf. unsynnigne, 
1380; Pincean 368. 


13. WG. #, WS. eo, through palatal influence, 7 by ¢-umlaut, 
Gingeste, cf. geong, 2818. 


14. WG. 4 (a by FiscHEr), WS. or 
Swilce, cf. swylce, 1153. 


15. WG. eu, WS. e0>i%, § 100, N. 1: lixte 311. 


16. WS. i, unexplained. 

Friclan 2557, gid, cf. gyd, 869; hilted, cf. hilte-, 2988; icge 1108; 
incge 2578; lissa (lids) 2151; ricone 2984; sigel 1158; lang-twidig 
1709; pihtigne, cf. pbyhtig, 747. 


THE VOWEL 
1. WG. #, WS. #. 

Bid 2963; bidan 482; onbidian(?) 397; bitan 1455; blican 222; blide 
130, cwidan 2113; drifan 1131; edwit-lif 2892; fifel-cyn 104; fira 
(men), cf. fra, 91; flitende 917; gifre 1278; gifrost 1124; grim- hel- 
mas 334; wi?.gripan 2522; hlifian 81; hlim(?) 3035; hrinan 989; hwil 
16; hwilum 175; hwita 1449; idel 145; iren 322; eall-irenne 2339: 
is 1134; isern- 672; isig 33; lic (body) 451; licad 640; lidend 221; lif 
16; mil-gemearce 1363; min 255; nid 85; genidla 970; nipende(?) 547; 
rice (realm) 172; rice (mighty) 310; ricsian 144; ridan 234; -rim 824; 
dégor-gerim 2729; ford-gerimed 59; drisan 391; scinan 607; scir 322; 
scridan 163; scrifan 980; sid 149; side, adv. 1224; sid (later) 2501; 
sidast 2711; sidestan 3014; gesigan 2660; sin 1237; sliden 1148; slid 
184; spiwan 2313; stid 1534; stigan 1374; swigode 1700; swigra 981; 
swin, cf. swyn, 1287; tid 147; tir 844; pin 267; prist-hydig 2811; pritig 
123; wic 125; wid, adj. 878; wide, adv. 18; widre 764; wif 616; wig 
23; wig- (idol) 176; wigan 600; wigend 429; win 655; wirum 1032; 
wis, adj. 1401; wisa 259; wisan (custom) 1866; wisdom 350; wisian 
208; witan 2742; gewitan 42; witig 686; gewitnad(?) 3074; giong- 
wlitan 2772; wridad 1742; wriban 965. 


2. WG. #, WS, i, lengthened through echthlipsis of 1. 

Fif (m dropped, cf. FiscHeRr), cf. fyftyne, 420; fiftig 2210; lide 1221; 
liJost 3184; sid 202; gesid 23; sidian 721; forsidod 1551; swid, adj. 
cf. 173; swide, adv., cf. 598; swidor 961. 

3. WG. i, WS. #, lengthened through dropping of g. 

Frinan 351; oferhyda, cf. oferhygda, 1761. 

4. WG. au, WS. ie, 7, ¥, by 7-umiaut of éa. 
Acigde 3122; gedigan, cf. dygan, 2292; lig, cf. lég, 83. 
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5. WG. i(w), OE. io, WS, by 7-umlaut. 
Niw- 295; niwe 784; geniwod, cf. nié6wan, 1304. 
6. WG. i, WS. #, by lengthening of final vowel. 
Hi, cf. hig, 28; bi, cf. big, 1189. 
7. Latin (or 7?), WS. 7. 
Gigantas 113. 
8. WS. i, unexplained. 


Git, cf. g yt, 536; lid-, probably i(n)=#, 1983; getitad, cf. Strat- 
MANN vs. SCHMELLER, 2285. 


THE VOWEL o. 
1. WG. o, WS. o. 

Wundor- bebodum 1748; boden 2958; bodode 1803; gebogen 2570. 
-bohte 974; bolcan 231; bold, with metathesis of 7, 774; -bolgen 724; 
bolgen-méd 710; bolster 689; -bora 1326; bord 397; boren 1193; 
botme 1507; brocen 998; brogden, cf. bréden, 1668; brosnad 2261 ; 
-broten (MS. eo) 1600; collen-ferhd 1807; gecorone, with grammatical 
change, 206; costode 2085 ; dohte 526; dohtor 375; dol- 479; syndolh 
818; dollicra 2647; dorste 1463; gedrogen 2727; drohtod 757; flan- 
boga 1434; -floga 2316; flota 210; foldan 96; folc 14; folgian 1103; 
folm 158; for-17; for 110; foran 985; beforan 1025; ford 568; for’ 
45; ford- 59; fore- 309; fore 136; forht 287; forma 717; forst, with 
metathesis of r, 1610; god 13; gold 304; forgolden 2844, gnorn 2659; 
gnornian 1118; hof 1237; hogode 633; hold 267; beholen 414; holm 
48; holt 330; mér-hopu(?) 450; hord 259; horn 82; hors, with meta- 
thesis of r, 1400; hroden 304; behrorene, with grammatical change, 
2763; -loca 743; locen 322; lof 24; -loren, with grammatical change, 
1074; losian 1393; gras-moldan 1882; morgen, cf. mgergen, morna, 
129; mordor 136; morna, with echthlipsis of g, cf. morgen, 2451; 
nord 859; nolde, ne+wolde, 707; norpan 547; of 37; of- 5; ofer 10; 
ofer- 279; ofost 256; oft 4; oftor 1580; oftost 1664; open 2272; open- 
ian 3057; ord 263; rodor 310; berofene 2458; scofen 919; scolde, cf. 
sceolde, 10; scop 496; snotor 190; sorge 119; sorgian 451; sorh 473; 
sorhful 512; hand-sporu 987; storm 1132; forsworen 805; folc-toga 
840; togen 1289; torht 313; torn 147; tornost 2130; trode 844; polian 
87; porfte 157; wolenum 8; wolde 68; word 30; geworden 1305; 
worhte 92; geworht 1697; worn 264. 


2. WG. e, WS. eo, 0, through influence of preceding w upon ¢o result- 
ing from breaking or #-umlaut. 

Dropen, after analogy of verbs of class iv, cf. drepen, 2982; hwor- 
fan, cf. hweorfan, 1729; 0dde, cf. JUDITH vs. FISCHER, 283; forswor- 
ced, cf. sweorced, 1768; word-mynd, cf. weord, 1187; wordig 1973: 
worca, cf. weorc, 289; worold, cf. $72, 17; woruld 2344. 
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3. WG. u, WS. o: or- 406; orud 2558, 

4. WG. #, WS. o: fra-cod 1576. 

5. WG. a, WS. o: hand-scole(?), cf. hand-scale, 1964. 
6. Latin 0, WS. 0: orenéas 112; corper 1154. 

7. Latin w, WS. 0: orcas 2761. 


8. WS. 0, unexplained :—treow-logan 2848; wollen-, partc. of weal- 
lan, 3033. 


THE VOWEL 
1. WG. 6, WS. 6. 

Blod 486; geblodegod 2693; blodig 448; bot 158; brodor, cf. 
bréder, 588; gebrodrum 1192; broga 462; ban-cofan 1446; colran 
282; dod, cf. dé3, 1232; dogor 88; dom 350; don 1117; flod 42; flor 
726; for 1405; fot, cf. fét, 500; frod 279; unfrod 1875; frofor 7; glof 
2086; god (benefit) 20; Agol 1522; gehlod 896; ahlog 731; behofat 
2648; holinga 1077; hrof 403; hror 27; hropre 2172; lyt-hwon 203; 
locast 1655; log 203; gelome 559; mod 50; modig 312; modor 1259; 
mor 103; moste 168; mot 186; gemot 1141; genoge 2490; ofre 1372; 
rof 204; unrote 3149; scoc(?) 2255; scod, cf. gescéod, 1503; scop 78; 
slog 108; sloh 459; socne(?) 1778; sohte 208; stod 32; forstode, subj. 
1057; stol 168; stop 746; stow 1007; swogende 3146; swor 472; to 14; 
to- 545; Prowian 1590; woc 56; wod 715; wop 128; wroht 2288. 


2. WG. 9, before a nasal, WS. 6, through loss of nasal. 

Brohton 1654; fon, by contraction of 6+a after dropping of 4, 439; 
hose 925; oder 503; op 9g; sod n. 51; sod, adj. 1612; sode, adv. 524; 
unsofte 1656; blodig-¢o3 2083; gepboht 256; woh-bogen 2828. 

3. WG. o, WS. ¢, through dropping of g: broden, cf. brogden, 552. 


4. WG. 4 (Ger. 4), WS. 6, before nasals: com 115; cwom 239; mon- 
an 94; Omig 2764; sona 121. 


5. WG. at, WS. 4, 6: no, but JupitH, 136; no%er 2125; 0- 1738. 


6. WG. o, WS. 6, irregularly: onetton (on-hatjan) 306; oret (or-hat) 
332; oretta 1533. 


7. Latin 0, WS. 6: non 1601. 


8. WS. ounexplained: hocyhtum 1439; ho3man(?) 2459; onhohsnode 
1945; nésan, or nosan ablaut of nasu cf. KLUGE, but FISCHER, 


1893 ; Or 1042. 


THE VOWEL 
1. WG. u, WS. u. 
Burh 53; burna, with metathesis of r, 2547; cumbles(?) 2506; hilte- 
cumbor 1023; feorran-cundum 1796; cunnian 508; dugud 160; duru 
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722; frum- 45; fruma 31; ful, n. 616; fultum(?) 699; fundian 1138; 
grund 553; hund (hundred) 2279; hund (hound) 1369; lungre 930; 
lust 600; mund 236; scuccum(?) 940; stundum 1424; sum 207; sume 
94; sund 208; -sund 318; sundor-nytte 668; sundur 2423; sunu 268 ; 
trum 1370; getrume 923; hilde-tuxum 1512; #f-bunca 502; purh 184; 
purh- 1505; Pus 238; uht- 2008; uhtan 126; un- 111; unc 540, uncer 
2003; under 8; undern-mél 1429; geunnan 346; up 128; uppe 566; 
wuldor 17; wund, n. 1114; wund, adj. 565; wundor 772; wundorlic 
1441. 

2. WG. u, WS. wu, in the pret. pl. and past partc. of verbs. 


Brugdon 514; budon 1086; bugon 327; gebulge 2332; bunden 872; 
burgan, pret. 2600; burston, with metathesis of 7, 761; crunge 636; 
cunne 2071; cure, pret. subj. 2819; drugon 15; druncen 480; druncon 
1234; duge 590; gefrungon, with metathesis of gn, 667; funde 751; 
funden 7; fundon 3034; forgrunden 2336; grummon 306; -gunnen 
409; ongunnon 244; hruron 1075; gelumpe 2638; -lumpen 734; mul- 
ton 1121; -munde 179; scufon 215; sculon 684; sprungon 818; 4sung- 
en 1160; swulge 783; swuncon 517; -bungen 625; Prungon 2961; ge- 
puren(?) 1286; purfe 2496; wunden 220; wundon 212; wunne 113; 
wurde 228; forwurpe 2873. 

3. WG. o, WS. wu, before nasals. 

Cuma, n. 793; cuman 23; guma 73; numen 1154; wunian 284; ge- 
wunigen 22. 

4. WG. 0, WS. 

Fugol 218; ful(?), adv. 480; full(?), adj. 512; ful-léstu 2669; weor’- 
fullost 3100; furdum 323; furpur 254; luf-tacen 1864; méd-lufan 1824; 
lufode 1983; murne 1386; murnende 50; unmurnlice 449; Punede 
1907; ufan 330; ufaran 2201; ufor 2952; wulf, cf. brim-wylf, 1359. 


5. WG. e, WS. ‘Mu, from ev by influence of preceding w. 


Hwurfe 264; suhter, with subsequent dropping of w, 1165; swurd, 
ef. swyrd, 539; wurdan 282. 


6. WG. i, WS. eo, u, u-umlaut. and influence of preceding w. 
Swutol, ¢f. sweotol, 90; wudu 208; (w)uton 1391; wutun 2649. 
7. WS. u#, unexplained. 
Lufan 693; lufen 2887; strude 3127; umbor 46. 


THE VOWEL 4@. 
1. WG. #, WS. 4. 

‘Brucan 895; brun 1547; buan 2843; -buend 95; bugan 2032; -buged 
93; gebun 117; bunan(?) 2776; bur 140; butan (be+utan) 967; buton 
(be+uton) 73; drusade 1631; hludne 89; huru(?) 182; hus 116; to- 
lucan 782; rum, adj. 278; rum, n. 2691; gerumlicor 139; run 172; 
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hel-runa 163; beadu-scruda 453; bescufan 184; scur-heard 1034; 
snude 905; truwode 670; pusend 1830; utan 775; ut 33; utanweard 
2298; utweard 762. 

2. WG. u, WS. 4@, lenthened through droppirg— 

a. of m: cud, adj. 150; cude go; uncud 276; cudlicor 244; cudon 
119; fus 33; fuslic 232; gud 58; hude 124; muda 725; sud 859; ure 
1387; urum 2660; us 269; user 2075; userne 3003; usic 458; usses 
2814; ussum 2635; ud-genge 2124; ude 503; puhte 843. 

b. of g: gefrunen 695; gefrunon, cf. gefrungon, 2. 


3. WG. u, WS. &, by secondary lengthening: nu 251; pu 269. 


4. WG. # (uu), WS. #@ (Ger. uww=W6G. uww, uw, cf. BRAUNE, ‘OHG. 
Gram.,’ § 113, Anm. 2): dead-scua, with syncope of w, 160. 


5. WS. #, by contraction, § 172, N.: hu 3. 
6. WS. #, unexplained : hruse 773. 


THE VOWEL y. 
1. WG. 7, WS. ory. 

Byd, cf. bid, 1003; lif-bysig(?) 967; bysigum, cf. bisigu, 2581; word- 
cewydas, cf. -cwida, 1842; drync-, cf. drinc- feet, 2255; fyren, cf. firen, 
14; fyrgen en- 1360; fyrwit 232; éaJ-fynde 138; fyrst, with metathesis 
of r, 76; gyf, cf. gif, 280; feoh-gyft, cf. feoh-gittum, 1026; wider-gyld 
2052; gyldan 11; gynne 1552; -gytan 308; hwyder 163; hwylcg; geh- 
wylc, cf. gehwglene, 412; hylt(?), cf. hilt, 1688; hym 1919; hyne 28; 
hyrde 611 ; hyrsedon 226; hyt (heat) 2650; hyt 2092; lyfad, cf. leotad, 
945; unlyfigendes, cf. unlifigende, 745; nyJder, cf. niodor, 3045; nymed, 
cf. niman, 599; nympe 782; gerysne 2654; -scype, unstressed, 1471; 
scypon 1155; swynsode(?) 612; swymman 1625; symle (always) 2498 ; 
symble (always) 2451; syn- (perpetual), cf. sin-, 708; syndon 237; 
synt, cf. sint, 260; tydre 2848; pbyder 379; pys, cf. pis, 1396; pysne, 
cf. pisne, 1772; pysses, cf. pisses, 197; Pyssum, cf. pissum, 1063; 
wyle 2865; wyllad 1819; wylle, cf. wille, 948; wylt 1853; wyrse 525; 
ys, cf. is, 2094. 

2. WG. u, WS. y, by 7-umlaut. 

Bryne- 2314; brytnade 2384; brytta 35; bryttad 1727; byre 1189; 
leod-gebyrgean 269; gebyrd 1075; gebyrdo 947; byrig 1200; byrne, 
with metathesis of r, 40, me#gen-byrdenne 1626; cynsedan 1329; 
cyme 257; cymed 2059; cymen 3107; cymest 1383; cymlicor 38; 
cyne-dém 2377; cyn (race) 98; gecynde 2198; cyning 11; cynna(?) 
(propriety) 614; cyst 674; gecyste 1871; gedryht, cf. driht, 431; 
dryht-, cf. driht-, 768; dryhten, cf. drihten, 441; dryhtlic, cf. driht- 
lice, 893; dryhtig 1288; dynede 768; dyrre 1380; dyrstig 2839; zlfyl- 
cum 2372; fylle 125; pfylled «19; gefyrdred 2785; fyrmest 2078; 
fyrn- 1452; grynna(?), with metathesis of 7,931; gryre 478; gylden 
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1022; gyrded 2079; gyrn(?) 1139; hlyn 612; hlynnan(?) 1121; hlynsode 
771; hlytme, cf. unhlitme 3127; hrycg 471; hryre 1620; hwyrftum 
163; -hyegende, cf. hicgende, 2236; gehygd, cf. won-hydum, 233; 
ofer-hygda, cf. ofer-hyda, 1741; hyge, cf. hige, 756; hyht 179; hyldo 
671; hyrst 2763; hyrsted, with metathesis of 7, 673; hyse 1218; lyft 
1376; lyste 1794; weord-mynd 8; myndgad 2058; myndgiend 1106 ; 
gemyndig 614; gemyndum 2805 ; gemyne 660; myne 169; mynte 713 ; 
myrcan (rt. marg>ea?) 1406; unnyt 413; nytte,n. 494; nytte, adj. 
795; genyttod 3047; scyldig, cf. scildig, 1339; scyle, cf. scile, 1180; 
scyndan g19; snmyredon(?) 402; snyttru 1727; snyttrum, adv. 873; 
styrian 873; styrmde 2553; swylt 1256; sylle 776; symbel (feast) 119; 
symle (feast) 81; gesyngad 2442; synn 976; unsynnigne, cf. sinnigne, 
2090; unsynnum 1073; gesyntum 1870; tryddode 923; ontyhte 3087 ; 
édeltyrf 410; 2; gepyld 1396; pyle 1166; of-byncan, cf. Pincan, 
2033; pynce4, cf. binced, 2654; pyrse 426; Pyslicu 2638; wyn 1081 
wynléas 822; wynsume 613; wyrcan 20; wyrce, subj. pres. 1388; 
wyrd 455; wyrde 1114; eald-gewyrht 2658; wyrm 887; wyrpe, n. 
1316; wyrtum 1365; yfla 2095; yppan, n. 1816; ymb 135; ymb-g, 
ymbe 2071. 

3. WG. a, WS. ie, i, y, by i-umlaut of ea. 

Byldan 1095; dyrne, ef. undgrne, 127; fyll 277; gefyllan 2656; fyrd- 
232; gylp, cf. gilp- 1750; gylpan 587; gyrede, cf. gegirede, 995; 
gegyrwan 38; sele-gyst, through palatal influence, cf. ‘Judith,’ cf. 
gest, 1546; hwyrfad 98; edhwyrft 1282; gehyld(?) 3057; hylde 689; 
ahyrded 1461; lyh3 1049; land-gemyrcu 209; scyppend 106; hend- 
slyht 2930; geslyhta 2399; syllan, cf. gesgllan 2161; syrce, ef. -sercean, 
226; syrede 161; besyrwan 714; wylm 82; grund-wyrgenne(?) 1519; 
yldan 740; yldesta 258; yldo 22; yldum, cf. gldum, 77; yldra 468; 
ylfe 112; yrfe 1054, yrmpe 1260. 

4. WG. e, WS. ie, i, y, by 7-umlaut of eo. 

Byred- (eo<u-umlaut of ¢) 296; byrgean 448; byrhtan, cf. beorht, 
1200; byrnende 2273; acwyd, cf. cwid, 2047; -fyhtum (é-stem ?) 457; 
fyr, cf. feorr, 143; gyfenes (eo<u-umlaut of e, or through influence of 
preceding palatal), cf. geofon, 1395; hyrte 2594; swyrd(?), cf. sweord, 
2611; gesyhd (eo<u-umlaut of ¢) 2042; sylf, § 81, cf. self, 505; niw- 
.tyrwydne 295; wyrde, cf. word-mynd, 368; forwyrnde 1143; forwyrne 
429; gewyrpte 2977; yrre, adj. 770; yrre, n. 712; yrringa 1566. 

5. WG. t, WS. te, 7, y, by 7-umlaut of eo <o-umlaut of 7. 

Hyra, cf. heora, 178; hyre, cf. hire, 946; syddan, § 109, n. cf. seod- 
dan, 6. 

6. WG. 0, WS. u>y, by t-umlaut. 

Brim-wylf, cf. wulf, 1507. 

7. WG. e, WS. ie, i, y, through influence of preceding palatal. 

Ofgyfan, cf. giofan, 2589; sinc-gyfan, n. cf. sinc-gifa, wil-geofa, 
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1013; gyfen 64; gyfede, cf. gifede, 555; ungyfede 2922; gystran 1335; 

Scyld, cf. scild, 4; scyld 325; scylde 1659; Scyldenda 148; Scyldinga 

30; scyran 1940. 

8. WG. e, WS. ie, i, y, through palatal influence frem co < from break- } 
ing of e before 4+-consonant. 

Cnyhtum, cf. cniht-wesende, 1220; ryht, cf. riht, 1556. 

g. WG. 4, WS. y, for é before w: swyle 72; swylce, adv. cf. swilce, 
113. 

1o. WG. a, WS. ¢: fyredon 378. 

a1. Of Celtic origin: myrde 811. 


12. WS. y, unexplained. 

Byrdu-scrid 2661; Byrelas 1162; drysmad 1376; ondrysne 1933; 
andrysnum 1797; dyde 44; hard-fyrdne 2246; gyd, cf. gid, 151; gyd- 
dode 631; syddan (to punish) 1107; syfan-wintre 2429; syfone, cf. 
seofon, 3123; syllic, cf. sellic, 2087; syllicran 3039; untydras 111; 
pyhtig, cf. pihtigne, 1559. 


THE VOWEL ¥. 
1. WG. au, WS. ¥, by z-umlaut of éa. 

Byman 2944; gecypan 2497; gedygan, cf. gedigan, 2532; dygel, cf. 
déogol, 1358; geflymed 847; gymed 1752; hynde 2320; hyndu 166; 
hyran 38; gelyfan 440; alysed 1631; nyd 193; genydde 1006; scyne 
3017; bestymed 486; gepywe (au?) 2333; 421; yde (easy), cf. 
é%e, 1003; yJelice 1557; ywde, cf. €awed, 2150. 

2. WG. 4, WS. éa, by breaking ; te, #, by 7-umlaut. 

Nyhstan, cf. nfehstan, 1204. 

3. WG. eu, WS. ie, i, ¥, by é-umlaut of éo. 

Dyre, cf. déorre, 2051; unhyre, cf. unhéoru, 2121; ansyn 251; ansy- 
ne, cf. geséne, 929; gesyne 1256; gestrynan 2799; trywe, cf. tréowde, 
1166; getrywe 1229; Pystrum 87. 

4. WG. é<a through dropping of 4, WS. 9, by umlaut irregularly : 
style 986. 
5. WG. #, WS. ¥, by 7-umlaut. 

Bryd 922; bywan 2258; hydan 446; lyt 203; lytel 1749; geryman 
492; pryd 131; prydlic 400; bywad 1828. 

6. WG. a, lengthened through dropping of a nasal, WS. ¥, by 7-um- 
laut. 

Cy@an 257; feor-cydde 1839; gefysed 217; hyde 32; yd 46. 

7. WG. «, WS. ¥, by 7-umlaut of «<a through dropping of g. 

Ofer-hyda, cf. ofer-hygda, 1761; hydig 724; wgn-hydum, cf. gehyg- 
dum, 
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8. WG. i, WS. ¥, for ? arising through the dropping of 7. 

Swy9, cf. swid, 131; swyJe, cf. swide, 2171; ofer-swyJed 279; fyfty- 
ne, cf. fiftig, 1583. 
9. WG. i, WS. 

Fyra (MS. fyrena), cf. fira, 2251; gytsad 1750; besnyJede(?) 2925; 
swyn, cf. swin, 1112. 
10. WG. #+7, WS. ¥: fyr 185. 

. WG. i+u, WS. 2, fe, i, ¥: hy, cf. hfe, 307. 

. WG. e+u, WS. éo, te, ¥: tyn(?) 2848. 

. WG. i+e WS. ie, ¥: sy,'cf. sie, 1832. 

. WS. ¥, unexplained ; oncyd 831; gyt, cf. git, 47; py, cf. pé, 110. 


THE DIPHTHONG ea.s 


1. WG. a, WS. ea, by u-umlaut, 

Beadu 453; bealu 136; bearwas 1364; cearad 1537; sorh-cearig(?) 
2456; cearu 189; eafera 12; eafora 375; eafod 534; ealo 481; eatol, 
cf. atelic, 2075; fealone 1951; fealwe 866; geador 491; gngeador 
1596; gearo 77; gearo, adv. 2749; gearwor 3075; yearwost 716; 
feSer-gearwum 3120; heafo 2478; heafolan, cf. hafelan, 2662; ge- 
headerod, cf. LEtmDING $49, 2, a), 3073; heaJo- 39; nearo, n. 2351: 
nearwe, adv. 977; nearwe, adj. 1410: genearwod 1439; searo 215. 

2. WG. e, WS. eo, by o-umlaut, cf. $ 109. 

Eafor, cf. $ 160, 3, 2153. 


3. WG. a, WS. ea, before r+consonant. 

Bearh 1504; bearhtm(?) 1432; bearm 35; bearn 59; becearf 1591 : 
dear(r) 685; dearst 527; ear 56; eardian 166; earfod- 86; earges 
2542; earm, n. 513; earm, adj. 577; earne 3027; eart(?) 352; geard 
13; heard, cf. hard-fyrdne, 166; hearde, adv. 1439; hearg-tref (MS. 
hrerg) 175; hearm 767; hearpan 89; hwearf 55; mearc 103; gemear- 
ces 1363; mearcad 450; mearh, cf. méaras, 2265; mearn 136; scearp 
288; stearc-heort 2289; geswearc 1790; sweart 167; pearf14; ge- 


pearfod 1104; pearft 445; Pearle 560; weard (watch) 305; weard 
(guardian) 229; eord-weard 2335; or-wearde, adj. 3128; weardian 
105; heoro-wearh 1268; weard6; wearne 366; unwearnum(?) 742: 
wearp 1532. 
4. WG. a, WS. ea, before 4+consonant. 

Eahta 1036; eahtedon, cf. geéhted, 172; eaxle 358; feax, cf. fexe, 
609; hleahtor 612; orleahtre 1887; meaht, cf. miht, 2048; meahte, cf. 


s In stems in wa I cannot determine which forms are #-umlaut and which result from 
breaking in oblique cases, It seems evident that the same cause must account for all forms 
in a given word, cf. 3 105, also cf, P. and B, Beitr. vi. 56, 75. 
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mehte, 243; geneahhe 784; seaxe, cf. siex-bennum, 1546; weaxan 
1742. 

5. WG. a, WS. ea, before /+consonant. 

Bealdode 2178; bealdor, cf. baldor, 2568; Abealh 2281; ceald 1262; 
cealdost 546; cwealde 887; cwealm 107; deall(?) 494; eald 72; ealdor 
(prince), cf. aldor, 1645; ealdor- (life), cf. aldor, 758; eall 71; A4nfeald- 
ne 256; fealh 969; feallan 1071; befeallen 1127; wel-fealle 1712; 
geald 114; gealdor, cf. galdor, 2945; gealp 2584; gesteald 1156; 
heal(l) 68; healdan 230; healdende 1228; healf 801; healfre, ad). 
1088 ; healp 2699; heals, cf. hals, 63; hwealf 576; mealt 898; nealles, 
with elision of e, cf. nalles, 2146; scealc 919; sealde 72; sealt 1990; 
onstealde 2408; heg-stealdra 1890; gestealla 883; swealh 744; 
swealt 893; tealde 795; gewealc 464; geweald, cf. alwalda, 79: 
weal(l) 229; onweald 1045; wealdan 442; wealdend, cf. waldend, 17: 
weallad 2066 ; weallende 546. 


6. WG. a, WS. ea, before A. 

Gefeah, cf. gefeh, 109; seah, cf. geond-seh, 229; gepeah, cf. ge- 
pah, 619. 
7. WG. a, WS. ea, through palatal influence. 


Geaf i7; -geat, cf. beget, 14; -geato 1122; sceacen, cf. scacen, 
2307 ; sceaced 2743; sceaden-mé#! 1940; sceadu, but cf. Fiscner, cf. 
scadu-, 704; here-sceaft (shaft), cf. sceft, 335; won-sceaft (misery) 120; 
gesceaft 1623; sceal, cf. scel, 20, gesceap 651; earm-sceapen 1352: 
inwit-scear 2479; gtid-sceare 1214; sceattas 378; sceadena 4. 


8. Latin a, WS. ea, through palatal influence. 
Ceaster-btiendum 769. 


g. WS. ea, unexplained. 


Ealgian 797; geatolic, cf. getawe, 215; geatwa 324; healsode 2133; 
meaglum 1981; sealman 2461; sleac 2188. 


THE DIPHTHONG éa. 
1. WG. au, WS. éa. 


Beacen, cf. bécn, 570; gebeacnod 140; -bead 390; beah, cf. bég, 
35; beah, pret. 691; beam 1415; beatan 2266; bleate, ady. 2825; 
wel- bleate, adj. 2726; breac 1488; breat 1299; ceap 2416; geceapod 
3013; geceas 1202; dead 467; -deaf 1620; deah 369; dead 160; dreah 
131; dream 88; eac 97; eacen 198; eadig 100; eagor- (stream), WG. 
aw (au), cf. BRAUNE ‘OHG. Gram.,’ § 112, b), 513; eagum 727; eam 
882; eastan 569; eade, cf. f5e, 138; eawed, cf. eowed, 276; fea, aw 
generates “, hence au, 1082; feasceaft 7; fleah 2226; fleam, with loss 
of following 4, 1002; fleat 1910; frea, with absorption of following 
vowel, 16; geap, cf. FIscHER, 82; ungleaw, aw generates u, hence 
au, 2565; hea, with loss of h, 1128; heafod 48; heah 48; hean, with 
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loss of following 4 and absorption of following vowel, 116, hean (low) 
1275; heap 335; heawan, WG. aw (au), cf. BRAUNE ‘OHG. Gram.’ 
§ 112, b), 683; hleapan 865; hleat 2386; hream 1303; hreas 2489; 
-leac 259; leafnes-word 245 ; leafuum 97; leag, cf. aléh, 2324; lean 114; 
leanige 1381; leas 15; forleas (from forleosan, to lose) 1471; lease 
(false) 253; bineat 2397; geneatas 261; geneatum 2419; -reaf 4or; 
reafian 1213; gesceat, cf. ofscét, 2320; sceatas 96; sceaweras, WG. 
auw <Ger. aww, BRAUNE, ‘OHG. Gram.,’ § 111, 253; sceawian, WG. 
auw<Ger. aww, BRAUNE, ‘OHG. Gram.,’ $111, cf. sc wan, 132; 
sead 190; steap 222; stream 212; teah 5; peah, cf. beh, 203; beaw(?) 
178; preate(?) 4; Preatedon 560. 
2. WG. a, WS. eg, é, by dropping of g, éa through palatal influence. 
Ongean 682 , togeanes, cf. togénes, 667. 
3. WG. 4, WS. éa, through palatal influence. 
Geafon, cf. ofgéfan, 49; gear 1; ungeara 603; geaton 1432. 
4. WG. 4, WS. éa. 
Neah, by breaking before 4, cf. néh, 564. 
5. WG. e+o, WS. éa: gefean(?), $ 113, cf. FISCHER, 562. 
6. WG. é+u, WS. éa: nean 528; near 746; -preaum (*pra(w)u) 178. 
7. WG. a+o, WS. éa: belean (*lahon) 511. 
8. WG. a+u, WS. éa: ea-lond (a(hw)u) 2335; slea 682; tearas 1873. 
9. WG. a, WS. ea, before r+a consonant, éa through dropping ot /: 
mearas, cf. mearh, 856. 
10. WG. ai, WS. 4, with following w, éa: hrea-wic 1215. 
11. WS. éa, unexplained. a“ 


Gnead 1931; headu 1799; leanes (loan) 1810; earm-reade (probab- 
ly for -hreade with root az) 1195; wea, cf. LEIDING, 148. 


THE DIPHTHONG eo. 


1. WG. e, WS. eo, by u-umlaut. 

Eofor 303; eotenisc 1559; eoton 112; geofon, cf. gyfenes, gifen, 
362; geofum, ef. gifu, 1174; geolo 438; heofon 52; heorot 78; heoru 
487; meodo-, cf. medu, 5; meoto(?) 489; meotod- 1078; seofan 2196; 
seofon, cf. syfone, 517; sweofote 1582; sweolode 1116; weordod, cf. 
werod, 60. 

2. WG. i, WS. to, eo, by u-umlaut. 

Cleofu, cf. clif, 2541; freodo, cf. friodu-, 188; mist-hleodum 711; 
leomum 97; leodo- (é0?) 1506; seomade, cf. siomian, 161; seonowe 
818; sweotol, cf. swutol, 141. 


3. WG. e, WS. eo, by o-umlaut. 2 
Eodor 428; wil-geofa, cf. sinc-gifa, 2901. 
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4. WG. #, WS. eo, by o-umlaut. 

Heonan 252; heonon, cf. FiscHER #-umlaut, 1362; heora, cf. hiora, 
692; hleonian 1416; leofad, cf. lyfad, 975; weotena 1099; seoddan, 
cf. sid8an, 1776; weotode, cf. bewitiad, 1797. 

5. WG. a, g before a nasal, WS. co, through palatal influence. 

Geond 75. 

6. WG. u, WS. eo, through palatal influence. 

Geogod, cf. giogod, 66; geong, cf. giong, 13. 
7. WG. o, WS. eo, through palatal influence. 

Sceolde, cf. scolde, 2057. 

8. WG. 7, WS. eo, before r+a consonant. 

Feorran (to remove) 156; leornode 2337. 
9g. WG. e, WS. eo, before r+a consonant. 

Beorgan 1294; heafod-beorge (head-defense) 1031;  beorh, ef. 
biorh, 211; beorht, cf. byrhtan, 93; beorhte, adv. 1518; beorhtode 
1162; beorhtost 2778; beorn, cf. biorn, 211; ceorl 202; deorc 160; 
eorclan-stanes 1209; eorl 6; eorlic 638; eormen- 860; eorres 1448; 
eorde 92; feor(r), cf. fyr, 37; feorh, cf. féore, 934; feorh, cf. ferh, 156; 
feorran, ady. 91; feorum, loss of # without lengthening of vowel, 
Sievers in P. and B. Bettr., x, 73; georn 2784; georne 66; geornor 


822; lof-geornost 3184; heorras 1000; heort 1683; heord-genéatas 
261; hweorfan, cf. hwofan, 2889; hilde-sceorp 2156; sweorced, cf. 
forsworced, 1738; sweord, cf. swurd, 437; weorc, cf. worca, 74; 
weorce, adj. 1419; geweorc 455; weorpan 2792; weord, n. 2497; 
weord, adj. 65; weord-fullost 3100; weordian 250; weordlicost, cf. 
wyrde, 3163; -weordunga 176. 


10. WG. e, WS. eo, before 4+a consonant. 

Gefeoht 2049; feoht 576; gefeohtan 1084; teohhe 2939; teohhode 
952. 
11. WG. e, WS. co, before A: feoh 21. 


12. WG. e, WS. eo, before /+a consonant. 
Heolfre 850; heolster(?) 756; seolfa, cf. sylf, 3068. 


13. By contraction: neowle (nihol(d) 1412. 


14. WS. eo, unexplained. 

Eofodo, cf. eafode, 2535; eoletes 224; eom, WG. i changing to co 
through attraction of beom, P. and B., Beitr., vi, S. 388, or by break- 
ing before m, FiscHER, 335; feorme, cf. Latin firma, 45; feortnend- 
léase, cf. Latin firma, 2762; feormyend 2257; gefeormod, cf. Latin 
firma, 745; geong, cf. giong, 926; geong (imp. 2, s.) 2745; heode 404; 
reorde 2556; gereorded, cf. Pac in P. and B., Beifr., vi, 98. 1789; 
reordian 3026; reote 2458; preot-teoda 2407; geweoldum 2223; 
wreoden-hilt 1699. 
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THE DIPHTHONG éo. 
1. WG. eu, WS. éo. 


Béo (bio), cf. § 427, 2), but FiscHER and Costyn § 38, 2), 386; beodan, 
cf. biodan, 385; beod-geneat 343; beod, cf. biod, 1839; breost 453 ; 
ceol 38; geceos, cf. cfosan, 1760; deog 851; deop, cf. diope, 509 ; 
dleop, n. 2550; deor (brave), cf. dior, 312; -deor (beast) 558; deorest- 
an 1310; deorlice 585; deorre (dear), cf. dyre, diore, 488; dreogan 
590; dreoh 1783; dreore(?), cf, sawul-drfore, 447; dreorig(?), cf. drio- 
rigne, 936; gedreosan 1755; fleoged 2274; fleon, with loss of 4 and 
absorption of following vowel, 756; fleotan 542; geotende 1691; 
gleo(?) 1161; greote 3169; greoted 1343; heoru, cf. unhiore, unhy’re, 
988; hleor-- 304; hleodor-cwyde 1980; bord-hreodan 2204; leod 
(people) 24; leod (prince) 341; leof 31; leofestan 2824; leoflic 1810; 
leofost 1297; leofre 2652; leoge 250; leoht 95; leohtan, adj. 2493; 
leoma, with loss of following 4, 95; leod 787; leodo-crzeft 2770; neod- 
ladu, cf. niode, 1321; neosan, with loss of following 4, cf. nfosan, 115 ; 
neot 1218; beneotan 681; reoc(?) 122; reotad 1377; gid-reouw/(?), cf. 
hreow, 58; sceotend 704; sceoted 1745; seoc., cf. ellen-siocne, 821 ; 
eofor-spreotum 1438; gestreon 44; teon, with loss of 4 and absorption 
of following vowel, 1037; peod, cf. biod-cyning, 2; Peoden, cf. piod- 
en, 34; elbeodige 336; Peofes 2221; Peostrum 2333. 

2. WG. eu (OG. ew), WS. éo, cf. BRAUNE, ‘OHG. Gram.,’ § 113, b). 

Hreo(w), adj. 548; hreoh 1565; hreowa, n. 2130; wl-reow(?), cf. 
reow, 630; treowe 1073; treowde, cf. trywe, 1167; galg-treowum 
2941. 

3. WG. e, WS. éo, by contraction of e with a following uw generated 
by a following w. 

Feower 59; hleo(w) 429; Peon, with dropping of w and contraction, 
2737. 

4. WG. au. 

Deogol, cf. dygel § 128, 3), 275; eowed, cf. ywde, 1739; teode 43. 
5. WG. e, WS. eo, by w-umlaut(?); é0, by dropping of A. 

Eored-geatwe 2867. 


6. WG. a, WS. ¢+u, generated by following w. 


lo-meowlan 2932. 
7. WG. e+u, WS. éo. 
Feo, with dropping of 4, 470. 
8. WG. e+o, WS. éo. 
Seon 387; wlite-seon, n. 1651. 
9. WG. 4 (Ger. 4), WS. 6, before nasal, é0, through palatal influence. 
Geomor 49; geomore 151; geomrode 1119. 


10. WG. 6, WS. éo, through paiatal influence. 
Gesceod, cf. gescod, 2224; gesceop 97. 
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ir. WG. #, WS. éo, through palatal influence. 
Geo, cf. gfo, fu, 1477; geosceaft 1235. 
12. WG. i+a, WS. éo. 
Freo- 430; freode(?) 1708; freogan 949; freolic 616. 
13. WG. i+u, WS. éo, through contraction. 


Eower, u-generated by a following w, 248; heo 628; seo, cf. sio 66; 
seowed, uw generated by a following w, lack of i-umlaut dialectic, 


406; peos 484; preo, cf. prio, 2279. 
14. WG. #, WS. éo, through contraction of +a with loss of 4. 
Gepeon 25. 
15. WG. i+4, WS. éo, through contraction. 
Beot 80; gebeotedon 480. 
16. WG. i+o, WS. éo, through contraction. 
Feond 101; freond 916; freondlicor 1028. 
17. WG. i+o, WS. éo. 
Geteona, derived from *ti(h)on? 559. 


18. WG. 7, WS. io, eo, before A+a consonant, éo, through the drop- 
ping of 2. 
Tweonum(?) 859. 


ig. WG. e, WS. eo, before r+a consonant, éo, through dropping of 4. 
Feores, cf. feores, 537. 


20. WG. a, WS. éo, by contraction in pret. of reduplicating verbs 
before 7 or +a consonant. 


Feol 773; heold, cf. hiold, 57; onspeon 2724; weol 515; weold 30. 
21. WG. dw), WS. éo, in pret. of reduplicating verbs. 
Forsweop 477. 
22. WG. au, WS. éo, in pret. of reduplicating verbs. 
Ahleop 1398. 
23. WG. 6, WS. éo, in pret. of reduplicating verbs. 
Greow 1719; reon, with absorption of following vowel after drop- 
ping w, 512; speow 2855. 
24. WG. 6, WS. éo, through analogy with reduplicating verbs. 
Hweop 2269; weox 8. 
25. Latin i+a, WS. éo: deofla 757. 
26. WS. éo, unexplained. 


Beor, cf. bior, 117; abreot 2931; eode, cf. eee 358; geoce 177; 
geocor 766; heorde (eo ?) 2931. 
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THE DIPHTHONG io. 
1. WG. i, WS. eo, io, by u-umlaut. 


Friodu-wére, cf. — py, 1097 5 siomian, cf. seomade, 2768. 
2. WG. 7, WS. 7. 


Scionon, o-umlaut, cf. scinon, 303; riodan 3171. 
3. WG. 7, WS. eo, io, by o-umlaut. 
Hiora, ef. hiera, 1167; niodor(?), cf. nider, 2700. 
4. WG. e, WS. io, by w-umlaut of ¢ before an inflectional w. 
Hioro-dryncum 2359; gewiofu 698. 
5. WG. e, WS. eo, before r+a consonant. 
Biorges 2273; biorh, cf. beorh, 2808; biorn, cf. beorn, 2560; biota 
2405. 
6. WG. a, 9, WS. eo, through palatal influence. 
Giond-wlitan, cf. geond-, 2772. 
7. WG. e, WS. ite, through palatal influence. 
Giofan, cf. gifan, 2973. 
8. WG. u, WS. eo, io, through palatal influence. 
Giogod, cf. geogod, 1191; iogo%e 1675; giong, cf. geong, 2447, 
g. Unexplained. 
Giohdo, cf. gehdo, 2268; giong 2215. 


THE DIPHTHONG io. 


1. WG. eu, WS. éo, io. 

Bio, cf. béo, 2748; biodan, cf. béodan, 2893; biod 2064; ciosan, cf. 
gecéos, 2377; diope, cf. déop, 3070; dior (dear), ef. déorre, 1950; 
dior (brave), cf. déor, 2091 ; sawul-driore(?), cf. dréore, 2694; driorig- 
ne(?), cf. dréorig, 2790; hiofende 3143; unhiore, cf. héoru, 2414; 
niode, cf. néod-lapu, 2117; niosan, with loss of following 4, cf. néos- 
an, 2367; ellen-siocne, cf. séoc, 2788; heado-siocum 2755; piod-cyn- 
ing, cf. béod, 2580; pioden, cf. beoden, 2337. 

2. WG. 4 (Ger. 4, WS. 6, before nasals, éo, io, through palatal in- 
fluence. 

Giomor-, cf. géomor, 2268. 

3. WG. 7 (w), OE. to, WS. ie, ¢, by umlaut. 
Niowan, cf. niwe, 1790. 
4. WG. #, WS. éo, to, through palatal influence. 

Gio, cf. géo, 2522; to, cf. iu, with dropping of g, 2932- 
5. WG. i+o, WS. éo, io, by contraction. 

Fionda, cf. féond, 2672. 
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6. WG. i+u, WS. éo. 

Hio, cf. héo, 455; sio, cf. séo, 2025; prio, cf. préo, 2175. 
7. WG. e+o, WS. éo, to. 

Wundur-siona 996. 


$8. WG. a, WS. é0, by contraction in reduplicating verbs before / or 
n-+-a consonant. 


Hiold, cf. héold, 1955. 


9. WG. 4 (w), WS. éo, in pret. of reduplicating verbs. 
Oncniow, cf, gecnawan, 2555. 


to. Unexplained. 
Bior, cf. béor, 2636; geiode, cf. éode, 2201; sioleda 2368. 


THE DIPHTHONG ze. 
1. WG. i, WS. ie, by z-umlaut of eo from o-umlaut of 7, y. 
Hiera, cf. hyra, 1165. 
2. WG. a, WS, eo, by palatal influence, ze, by z-umlaut. 
Gryre-gieste, cf. gist, 2561. 
3. WG. a, WS. eo, by breaking, ze, by palatal influence. 
Siex-bennum, cf. seaxe, 2905. 


THE DIPHTHONG ie. 


1. WG. 4, WS. éa, te, ¥, by umlaut. 
Niehstan, cf. nyhstan, 2512. 


2. WG. i+e, WS. te. 
hie, cf. hi, 15; sie, cf. sig, 435. - 


THE DIPHTHONG iu. 


1. WG. uw, WS. éo, io, iu, by palatal influence. 
Iu, cf. io, 2460. 
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VIII.—THE RIMING SYSTEM OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


An exhaustive study of the riming system of ALEXANDER 
Pore was suggested by the results of a partial investigation 
given in the introduction to Professsor Epwin ABgott’s ‘ Con- 
cordance’ to the works of that poet. I first based my study of 
the rimes upon this ‘ Concordance,’ but, finding it to be neither 
reliable nor exhaustive, I was obliged to dispense with this aid 
and examine the rimes themselves at first hand. This investiga- 
tion includes all of the poems, with the exception of a short 
unfinished piece, called “1740,” and a stanza of five lines written 
on “ Beaufort House Gate at Chiswick,” omitted because of in- 
complete rimes. The examination of the rimes follows the lines 
of the study of Rose’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ made by Professor 
ALBERT S. Cook in Modern Language Notes for November, 
1888. 

The prevailing rime throughout Pope’s works is the true 
masculine rime. Of the 7874 rimes that occur, 6847 are true 
and only 115 of these are feminine. Of the remaining false 
rimes 379 are rimes to the eye, leaving comparatively few that 
are so irregular as to fall into the unclassified list. 

Not only did he limit himself in the main to true masculine 
rimes, but there is a poverty of the materials which he seized in 


"a workable form, even in this one field. There are examples of 


a great many riming sounds, but there is not a frequent use of 
a great variety. The first “general list” shows only twenty- 
four that are used more than one hundred times, while two 
hundred and twenty are used less than ten times. This is, in a 
a measure, accounted for by the fact that such sonorous vowel 
colors as d, ain, dre, 6, dme, dwn are the ones that occur most 
frequently, while those employed but rarely are the shortened 
and modified and unmusical vowel sounds, such as 2/7, 
ipe, Wt, 16, Ig, Wk, Ince, ip, dot. But it is in great part due to 
the fact that the poet was master of a very limited amount of 
material, as an investigation into the particular words compos- 
ing the rimes indicates. The lists given below of words oc- 
curring under seven rimes are fairly representative of all. 
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5 flies | 16 Rowe} 21 shire } 
8 wise ; 17 throw { 22 jeer 
7 dies 18 snow 23 Poiteers | 
8 prize Ig row | 24 career | 
9g arise 20 beau j 25 volunteer 
Io cries undergo - 3. 26 cheer 
Ir surprise } bow 27 Mynheer |! 
12 replies 4 Stowe 28 sphere 


13 advise 7 Apropos 


14 supplies ) o’erflow 
15 denies - 5 owe 
16 disguise \ fro 


ense. 
1 sense 30 


tries De Foe 3 pretence 6 
despise } 4 defence ) 

dyes 5 hence 4 
size | 32 forego ¥ 6 expense | 


13 display 
14 prey 

15 pay 

16 obey 
17 betray 
18 stray 


7 commence 3 


applies tow 
; 8 dispense 1 


3 sighs overthrow 
suffice ' 35 Soho J 

5 relies 

pies 

ties 

( thighs 

allies 

) 3 


12 survey spies Po ) 2 offence 8 


éar 

I appear 
2 year 

3 ear 
ne 4 here 8 admit 
{ay § hear g split 
31 Grey below 6 clear 10 submit 
32 tway 7 fear Tr it ; 
33 fray 5 8 dear ] 12 permit 
34 spray y g tear 13 commit 
35 essay show Io near 14 pit | 
| Ir sincere 15 acquit 
12 peer 
13 sneer , 
14 bier its. 

15 severe \ I wits 

16 leer | 2 fits 


buys 


25 convey 


98 y 17 rear 3 bits 
62 131 18 steer 4 admits 
52 slow Ig spear | 5 sits 
30 | 5 | 20 beer | 6 Kits 


These lists show a few words that occur very often and a 
great many that occur only a few times. The frequent recur- 
rence of the same word, however, is not wholly to be accounted 
for by poverty of pliable material. The resources of the lan- 
guage, the subjects with which the poet dealt, the prevailing 
thought of his time, must also be taken account of; and, with 
this in view, we do not wonder at finding w7¢ and sense, which 
in a manner were the key notes of the literature of the eigh- 
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7 ray 21 
8 decay 16 eg 
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teenth century, appear in almost every couplet that falls under 
their respective riming sounds. 

Pursuing this examination a little further, we find riming coup- 
lets repeated often. There are forty-one different couplets 
under the dce rime, which occurs one hundred and twenty-five 
times; but instead of three repetitions of each couplet as we 


should expect, we have the following : 


ace. 
I grace, place 
2 grace, face 
3 grace, race 
4 race, place 
5 face, place 
6 race, embrace 
face, case 
face, embrace 
g place, space 
10 place, embrace 
11 trace, race 
12 face, disgrace 
13 race, disgrace 
14 place, case 
15 race, face 
16 face, grimace 
17 place, disgrace 
18 lace, face 
ig trace, face 
20 base, race 
21 place, base 
22 case, disgrace 
23 efface, place 
24 place, pace 
25 Space, race 
26 trace, grace 
27 trace, disgrace 
28 grace, case 
2g pace, ace 
“30 race, pace 
31 case, chase 
32 trace, chase 
33 base, case 
34 apace, face 
35 pace, chase 
36 chase, race 
37 chase, place 
38 deface, place 
39 place, disgrace 
40 efface, disgrace, race 


41 base, embrace, face |} 


ble. 
1 soul, whole 
2 soul, roll 


3 pole, roll 
4 soul, bowl 


8 
12 


soul, pole 
stole, soul 
8 control, soul 
9 goal, whole 
10 vole, toll 
11 soul, toll 
12 goal, soul 
13 bowl, roll 
14 control, whole 
1% roll, whole 
16 soul, jowl 
17 roll, shoal 
18 control, pole 
‘19 roll, stole 
20 roll, hole 


| 5 hole, soul 
7 


dn. 

I can, man 

2 began, man 
3 ran, man 
4 scan, man 
5 man, Passeran 
6 fan, began 
7 man, Anne 
8 man, plan 
g plan, can 
1o began, can 
II span, man 


eth. 
death, breath 


age. 
I age, rage 
2 rage, engage 
3 age, engage 
4 stage, age 
5 stage, rage 
6 age, sage 
7 age, page 
8 rage, page 
9 rage, wage 
Io age, cage 
II age, gage 
12 sage, rage 
13 sage, stage 
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ire. 

1 inspire, fire 

2 fire, desire 

3 inspire, lyre 
4 fire, squire 

5 fire, expire 

6 fire, conspite 
7 fire, aspire 

8 fire, entire 

9 fire, admire 
10 desire, admire 
11 retire, fire 

12 sire, fire 

13 aspire, lyre 
14 enquire, fire 
15 aspire, desire 
16 lyre, fire 

17 conspire, lyre 
18 pyre, fire 


| 26 admire, attire 
2 27 lyre, admire 
28 sire, admire 
6 | 29 ire, fire 
5, 30 attire, fire 
4 31 fire, require 
lyre, respire 
3 33 lyre, choir 
| 34 pyre, expire 
| 35 expire, sire 
36 choir, aspire 
pyre, sire 
38 lyre, desire 
39 expire, retire 
| 40 expire, lyre 
41 pyre, spire 
42 require, tire 
43 sire, quire 
sire, enquire 


+ 
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19 squire, desire 45 require, tire 


20 aspire, desire | 
21 desire, inspire 

22 require, inspire 
23 Dejanire, fire ife, wife 
24 admire, tire 

25 conspire, admire } 


life, strife 
wife, strife 


While an examination of the rimes themselves shows a pret- 
erence for sonorous sounds, a study of the sequence of rimes 
proves that, as a rule, Pope was content with striking rich, 
sweet notes in the couplet, without attempting to produce har- 
monious chords through the paragraph. Attention, however, 
was given to this in the “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” where the 
first few lines give this sequence : 


ing, ire, ain, ound, 6, éar, ize, dtes, all, a. 


Here is variety in the use of different vowels: 2 4, 1 2, 27, 26; 
variety in the different sounds of the same vowel: 7 and 4, @ and 
au; and harmony in their combination, for ; is followed by i, 
but so modified is each by the following consonants as not to 
weaken each other and three strong and distinct sounds @, 6, 2 
besides the sonorous ound appear before i recurs. Then 6 ap- 
pears a second time, but not until two different long vowel 
sounds have been used, after which come the two distinct sounds 
of a. 

This example of harmonious combination, however, is not a 
type of the rime sequence throughout the greater part of PorE’s 
works. We may take for comparison with this, and as more 
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fairly representative, the same number of lines beginning with 
the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ Canto v, where this sequence occurs : 


éars, ails, ain, an, Ost, Ord, bze, dins, ace, a. 


Here are only four different vowel sounds: 5 a, 1 2, 3 4, 1 @. 

After the first couplet there is only a monotonous recurrence of 
riming sounds that are nearly alike in tone color: 4, a, and 2, 
which its following consonant makes to resemble the preceding 
rime sound, 4, 6, 6, and 4, a, again. 

The succession of the same vowel sound, here illustrated, is of 
frequent occurrence. For example, in *S. P., 245-253 there is a 
succession of four @ sounds, and other instances of the trequent 
repetition of the same vowel sound may be found: E. C., 88- 
1OL; 112-117; 366-371; 392-401; 693-698; E. M., 1: 151-156: 
This is also indicated by the results of an investigation into the 
average use of different rimes. From our general list we 
should look for @ once in thirty rimes; but instead of this it oc- 
curs only once in one hundred and thirty-seven rimes in M. E. 
as against once in thirty-one rimes in T. S., once in seventy-nine 
rimes in D., but once in twenty-seven rimes in the “ Pastorals.” 
The égzse rime does not occur once in the “ Pastorals,” instead of 
once in two hundred and fifty-four rimes, as its average would 
indicate ; but it is found in E. C. once in ninety-three ; in E. M. 
once in two hundred and seventeen, and in D. once in two 
hundred and fifty. The average of 6 is once in fifty-two, but it 
occurs once in thirty-eight in O. I. as against once in two hun- 
dred and seventy-five in D. The ize rime, whose average is 
once in thirty-six, appears in M. E. once in one hundred and 
five, but once in thirty-one in T. S.; in E. M. once in ninety- 
three, but in the “ Pastorals” once in fifty-five; in D. once in 
seventy-six, and in E. C, once in eighty-two rimes. 

Pore frequently sacrifices the grace, clearness and harmonious 
tlow of the verse to force the riming word to the end of the line. 
.For example: 


** Cease then, nor order imperfection name.”’ E. M.1: 281. 


* Respecting man, whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right as relative to all.”’ E. M. 1: 51-52. 


‘* Made for his use, all creatures, if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers ofall’? E.M. 1: 177-173. 


*The references are to the Globe edition, : anda list of abbreviations is at the end of this 
paper, 
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Long and short sounds of the same vowel are often united in 
the same rime, as a glance at the list of false rimes shows; and 
this is much oftener the case than the union of different vowels, 
although many instances of this latter occur, the most frequent 
example of this being in the riming of the 6 and # sounds, # and 
oo, and # and 60. The i and o# sounds are rimed together 
indiscriminately. 

Many of the words that have found their way into the list of 
false rimes may, in Pope’s time, have been true. In the list of 
unclassified false rimes have been placed three instances of the 
riming of fea with @, although the old form of this word had the 
sound of @, as “yea” has at the present time. It is, perhaps, 
worth while to note in this connection, however, that “tea” is 
rimed with “decree,” Misc. 33: 111. 

“ Beseig’d”’ and “ oblig’d” are called false, although it may 
be that Pope held to the old French pronunciation of the latter 
word, and this would be a true rime. This obsolete usage has, 
in general, been indicated in the lists. 

In so far as practicable, the classifications have been based on 
the authority of the Philological Society's ‘ New English diction- 
ary. Asarule I have Anglicised proper names. 

The slight discrepancies between the sums of the rimes and 
the total number of lines, and also between lists of words consti- 
tuting the rimes, is due to the fact that there are one hundred 
and sixteen triplets, a complete list of which appears at the end. 


MASCULINE RIMES. 
GENERAL LIST. 


63 46 save 


261 16 ear mean 
61 47 laws 


216/17 we ease 
188 | 18 tide life 
175 19 praise land 
153 20 guest glows § 
151 21 end ) old 
22 call wit 

8 write 140 23 fine 3 

gdie } 127 24 gate 

io namef 95 shade 


1 day 
2 wise 
3 reign 
4 care 
5 store 
6 find 
7 low 


57 51 reed 
56 52 fires 
53 53 last 

52 54 muse 
51 55 sense 


11 head 

12 true 

13 crowned 
14 place 

15 moan 


131 | 26 fire 
130 27 part 
126 28 sing) 
125 29 roll 
30 age 


45 sings 


50 56 ends 
47 57 keep 
45 58 hour 


44 59 law 
42 60 fail 


a 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
38 
60 48 crown 37 } 
49 meet } 
59 50 make j 33 | 
31 
82 41 reigns 30 
75 42 ears \ 
6; 43 tell 29 
25 


& 
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61 consent 25 | 120 alive 


62 rust 


1 
7 t 
68 joy 
69 less i 
70 chance § 
71 tongue 
72 death 

73 nice \ 
74 out 
75 scorn 

76 lands ) 
77 hours 

75 men 

79 feel 

$0 school 

31 schools 
82 times 

83 lot 

84 refines 
85 fired 

86 cares 

87 shade 

88 bounds 
89 good 

go port 

gi earth 

92 afford 

93 joke 

94 live 

95 fails 

96 lad 

97 home 

g8 now 

96 love 
too burn 

stores 


lure 


103 yet 
104 placed 
105 beam 
106 flood 
107 worst 
108 lock 
10g lost 
crowd 
pass 
121 names 
113 rack 
114 parts 
115 meets 
116 book 
117 saves 
118 time 
119 mile 


22 


21 


20 


19 


18 


23 121 vows 


122 oil 
123 do 
124 tomb 
125 worse 
126 endued 
mark 
peace 
nuns 
130 coast 
131 miss 
132 drink 
133 receive 
134 beams 
135 sluice ) 
136 calls 
137 star 
7/138 truth 
139 keeps 
140 writes 
141 drunk 
142 much 
143 once 
144 drum 
145 word 
146 shape 
147 makes 
148 lawn 
149 preach 
150 heads 
151 tides 
152 strike 
153 wits J 
154 dispute ) 
155 cur 
156 him 
157 praised 
158 reign’d 
159 card 
160 talk 
161 grief 
162 deeds 
163 reared 
164 yields 
165 means 
166 neglect 
167 mild 
168 rich 
169 coasts 
170 note 
171 box 
172 used 
173 noon 


174 world J 


175 himself 
176 that 
177 on 

178 pleased 


| 179 speak 
| 180 next 


186 rolls 


3 207 job 
| 208 sho 


+ 


181 finds 
182 tribe 
183 gift 

184 force 
185 hope 


187 rove 
188 roves 
189 coach 
stuff 
Igt drums 
192 burned | 
193 quick 
194 name 
195 racks 
196 charm 
167 kept 
198 deck 
179 tides 
200 sins 
201 fish 
202 closed 
203 moans 
204 notes 
torn 
206 nods 


209 lor 
210 voice 
211 void 
212 dull 
213 rug 
214 burns 


238 dogs 
239 form 
240 form'd 
241 scorns 
242 owl 

243 mouse 
244 clouds 
245 crowns 
246 joys 
247 toils 
248 duke 
249 lures 
250 secured 
251 tongues 
252 loves 
253 books 
254 move 
255 stoo 
256 wor 

257 loss 
258 failed 
259 safe 
260 shapes 
| 261 mall 

262 rank 

> 3 263 thanked 
| 264 hangs 
265 hanged 
| 266 lash 

match 
268 task 

| 269 crams 

| 270 crammed 
271 Charles 
272 palm 

| 273 palms 


215 change J 
216 mint 

217 receives 
218 feast 
219 fix 

220 paint 
221 saved 
222 facts 


223 gates 

| 224 brags 

| 225 charge 
| 226 war 
227 feels 
228 health 
229 heaven 
230 wives 
231 fixed 
232 rills 


233 gives 
| 234 did 
| 235 mist 
236 hopes 
| 237 jokes 


274 cards 

| 275 marks 

| 276 charmed 

| 277 lawns 

| 278 talks 

279 what 
280 received 
281 speaks 

| 282 feasts 
reached 
284 breathe 
285 left 

_ 286 exempt 
| 287 egg 

| 288 directs 
289 — 
290 realm 

291 beheld 

| 292 dwells 

293 

ench 

395 pipe 

296 surmised | 


it 
i 
| | | 
I | | 
I 
| 
| 
= 
| | 
| | 
a | 9 | 
i | 
J | J 


297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
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ilt } | 306 affords 
rinks | 307 load 
glib | 308 
wi 309 hops 
silk 310 decked 
since 311 abroad 
oath 312 forms 
robe 313 owls 
loads ) 314 scoured | 


{315 bounds ) 


'316 mount 
| 317 south 
318 toiled 
cu 
320 judge 
321 full 
322 put 
323 noons 


324 moved 
325 serve 
326 hurt 
327 words 


I 328 curl 


329 cooled 
330 roots 


I4I 


PRINCIPAL STRESS WITH SECONDARY STRESS. 


tree, liberty: I.H. 2: 220 

see, gallantry: T.F. 380 

free, honesty: Dial. 1: 37 

thee, nobility: S. 8: 200 

me, independency: I.H.1: 69 

free, liberty: E. C. 649 

thee, futurity: T.S. 551 

he, adversity: J.M. 65 

he, raillery: Misc. 32: 13, 15 

he, quality: E.C. 414 

he, Wycherley: Misc. 24: 4 

he, prosperity: S. 2: 125 

ye, Tory: Dial. 1: 7 

see, villainy : T.S. 118; E. 2: 49 

see, simplicity: S. 2: 35 

be, comedy: E. 4: 21 

be, mortally: W.B. 351 

be, thee, eternity: I. 7: 1 

thee, eternally, sophistry: 1. 
7: 40 

disagree, policy: E. 1: 123 

thee, free, tyranny: I. 7: 16 

flea, casuistry: R.L. 5: 121 

me, constancy: J.M. 595 

thee, impiety: E.M. 1: 257 

degree, simplicity: Misc. 20: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


19 
she, chastity: W. B. 36 
degree, charity: E.M. 4: 359 © 
free, tyranny: Ep. 2: 9 | 
disagree, charity: E.M. 3: 307. 
sense, impotence: E.C. 

J.M. 174 
sense, eloquence : Dial. 1: 69; | 

S.6: 133 - 


expense, magnificence: J.M. 
444; E. 3: 223; E. 4: 21 
sense, competence: E.M. 4: 
79 

sense, benevolence: E.M. 4: 
357 

sense, diffidence: E.C. 566 

sense, consequence: E.M. 2: 
73 

sense, negligence: E.C. 653 

sense, Providence: E.M. 1: 
113 

expense, Providence : E.3: 185 

expense, indolence: E.M. 2: 
171 

offence, impudence: S. 7: 45 

offence, confidence: J.M. 661 

offence, innocence: E.A. 187 

defence, insolence: Dial. 2: 
212 

defence, benevolence: E.M. 
3: 279 

hence, reverence: Misc. 42: 
5,7 


_ (3) less, happiness: E.M. 1: 149, 


4: 27 
confess, happiness: E.M. 4: 53 
bless, happiness: E.M. 3: 111 
bless holiness : J.M. 313 
less, wickedness: J.M. 639 
confess, idleness: D. 4: 343 
dress, idleness: E.M. 2: 45 
distress, selfishness : E. 2: 145 
recess, emptiness: D. 1: 35 
redress, wickedness : W.B 367 


| 
| Fy 
J 
P 
| 
in 
|| 
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guess, emptiness: P.S. 177 
(4) dyes, multiplies: E. 1: 35; T. 

F. 133 

dyes, butterflies: I. g: 21, 24 

rise, butterflies : Misc. 22: 17, 
19 

eyes, criticize : E.C. 122 

wise, exercise : P.S. 400 

eyes, rise, precipice: E.C. 156 

prize, sacrifice: E.C. 265 

rise, sacrifice : E.A. 353 

eyes, sacrifice: D. 1: 247 

lies, dogmatize: D. 4: 463 

arises, lies, sacrifice : T.S. 600 

repent, innocent: P.S. 107 

rent, government: S. 8: 138 


content, Parliament: S. 6: 274 | 


invent, precedent: E.C. 4fo 
content, excellent: E.C. 307 
content, indolent : E.M. 4: 155 
vent, excrement: Dial. 2: 183 
sent, element: T.F. 446 

(6) light, night, upright: J.M. 385 
knight, Stagirite: E.C. 279 
night, appetite: S. 4: 114 
height, downright: D. 2: 287 
light, Stagirite: T.F. 232 
right, oversight: E. 3: 197 

(7) side, unfortified: E.C. 434 
pride, homicide: J.M. 438 
died, satisfied: Ep. 10: 9 
pride, satisfied: E.M. 4: 41 
aside, prophesied: D. 3: 231 

_ deride, dignified: S. 5: rar 

(8) date, circulate: D. 3: 59 
mate, obstinate: E. 2: 1o1 
rate, imitate: Misc. 57: 3: 1 
rate, penetrate: E. 1: 141 
state, emulate: D. 2: 67 

(9) play, holiday: D. 3: 335 
play, display, yesterday: E. 

C. 328 

play, rondelay: J.M. 388 

(10) divine, Caroline: D. 4: 409; 

D. 4: 413 

design, Catiline: E.M. 1: 155 
divine, Catiline: E.M. 2: 199 
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(11) sun, Solomon: J.M. 631 
one, Solomon: J.M. 669 
one, Vernon: S. 2: 165 
one, Gormogon: D. 4: 575 
one, Stanyan: Misc. 23: 50,52 
(12) began, Harridan : Misc. 20: 23 
can, Samaritan: W.B. 13 
(13) dwell, Asphodel: O. 1: 74 
bell, Philomel : W.B. 211 
(14) devis’d methodiz’d: E.C. 88 
despised, uncivilized : E.C.715 
(15) eye, butterfly: D. 4: 435 
descry, magnify: E.C. 392 
(16) wit, hypocrite: D. 4: 99 
(17) suit, prosecute: S. 6: 23 
dispute, absolute: E.C. 548 
(18) decayed,chambermaid : Misc. 
20: 15 
(19) command, Newfoundland: 
Misc. 55: 2: 75 
(20) spare, De—re; Dial. 1: g1 
despair, Mohair: E. 2: 169 
(21) ball, Whitehall: E. 1: 75 
| fall, Guildhall: Misc. 55: 2: 7 
| (22) ways, essays: D. 2: 361 
(23) fix, politics: T.F. 410 
(24) pursu’d, servitude: E. 3: 221 
endued, barbecued: S, 2: 25 
(25) advance, complaisance: D. 4: 
137 
(26) feet, obsolete: S. 5: 97 
(27) these, Socrates: T.F. 170 
these, Hercules : Misc. 16: 2,4 
(28) confer, idolater : J.M. 688 
err, singular: E.C. 424 
(29) then, aldermen: D. 4: 115 
(30) delights, appetites : J.M. 5 
(31) this, Miss, antithesis: P.S. 323 
(32) thick, Burgersdyck: D. 4: 197 
sick, splenetic: W.B. go; I. 
H.1: 5 
(33) Note, petticoat: R.L. 2: 117; 
S. 5: 330 
(34) odd, Pagod: S. 8: 238 
(35) bore, Matadore: R.L. 3: 33 
(36) bestow, furbelow: R.L. 2: 99 
(37) endure, portraiture: D. 2: 145 
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(38) us, solus: S. 8: go 

(39) ease, provinces: E.M. 4: 297 
bees, policies: E.M. 3: 183 

(40) barr’d, churchyard: E.C. 622. 


(41) blooms, perfumes : E.A. 217 ‘in’t, print 
_do’t, fruit : 
119; do't, coute : 


(42) king, everything: E.1: 

(43) fools, ridicules: E. 2: 
S. 5: 410 

(44) fool, ridicule: D. 4: 547 
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understand, Ireland: I. 1: 3 


143 


| blue, shew : W.B. 255 


do, shew: E. 1: 101 

few, forshew : T.F. 462 

on’t, front: E. 4: 33 

Dial. 1: 1; E. 6: 26,28 
Misc. 1: 25, 27 

I.H. 2: 163 

‘slut, Lilliput: Misc. 55: 4: 25 
supply, Westphaly : Dial. 2: 171 


| Dejanire, fire: W.B. 381 
_Arethuse, sluice: D. 2: 341 

_Aristarch, remark: D. 4: 203 
‘abroad, catterwaw’d: 
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FALSE RIMES. 


I. RIMES TO THE EYE, 


ove, tv, 
mare. love: Sp. 77; Su. 23; 


32 


grove, above: 
181 

Jove, love: E.C. 376; 
392 

alcove, love: E. 3: 307 

rove, love: Misc. 55: 4: 19 

strove, above: F.D. 41 

strove, love: Misc. 33: 37 


aves, tvs, 
groves, loves: Sp. 65; W. 89; 
W.F. 409; E. 4: 93 
roves, loves: Misc. gt 
éve, 000, 
joven remove: S. 6: 


ove, prove: T.S. 302; 364 
ove, move: T.S. 413 


dves, 
groves, removes: Sp. 13 


div, 
dove, move: Mess. 11 
~ move : Au. 41; 83; O. 
an O. 3: 34, 36; P.C. 9; 
175 89 ; 242; E.A. 67; 
153; J.M. 434; 561; V-P.67; 


Su. 79; S.P.. 
T.S. | 


3:55 
7: 21; Misc. 16: 1,3; a: 

love, remove: 29; 
Su. 87; S.P.51; 258; E.A 
79% 193; 231; P.S. 29; Dial. 
2: 74; Ep.g: 

love, prove: EC, 532; S.P. 
3; 201; H.A. 87; 335; J.M. 
W.B. 401; I. 4: 9; M. 

383; Misc. 35: 

above, move: T.F. 444; S.7: 
17 

love, approve: O. 3: 13; P.S. 
2 


love, improve: W.B. 215; E. 


122 


3% 133 
above, improve: O. 1: 


divs, 

loves, approves: W.F. 235; 
J.M. 282; W.B. 361; Mie 
1: 202 

loves, disapproves: E.A. 259 

loves, reproves: O. 3: 7 

loves, moves: Misc. 33: 91 

doves, moves: W.F. 187 


tiv’d, ddv'd, 
lov’d, approved: M.E. 5: 71; 
Ep. 4: 5; Ep. 14: 7 


beloved, proved: E.C. 102; 


.S. 674 
beloved, approved: P.S. 143: 
Ep. 9: 3 


| 
a 
i 
3 
} 
! i 
Dial. 2: 66; I. 
Jove, above: T.S. 109; 243; 
839; E.M. 1: 41 { 
| 
| 
} 
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loved, moved: S.P. 47; E.A. 
351 

loved, removed: Ep. 2: 11 

disapproved: E.C. 


5 
loved, improved: S. Pre 
loved, unmoved: M. 2 165 
ear, air, 


appear, bear: S.P. 23. 
fear, prepare, bear: T.S. 236 
ear, bear: T.S. 421; pa 63 
spear, bear: Misc. 66: 
fear, bear: J.M. 555; TS. 228 
hear, forbear: W. RLs 


sphere, 1135 
E.M. 1: 
hear, M. 4: 173 


téar, swear: J.M. 665 
year, bear: Misc. 55: bse 
ev’rywhere : 


Moliére: D. 1: 


ears, airs, 
tears, wears: E.A. 147; E.M. 
4: 319; D.4: 141; Misc. 
33: 57 
appears, hairs, wears : V.P. 45 
appears, hairs, bears: T.S. 


7°7 
appears, ars: Sp. 85; 
253; V.P. 41; 114; a 
175 
appears, wears: V.P. 29 
Lear’s, swears: S.8: 218 


ar, or, 
car, war: W.F. 147 
jar, war: S. 2: 73 
afar, war: T.S. 512 
bar, war: S.8: 54 


ars, Ors, 


cars, wars: P.C. 27 
scars, wars: W.F. 325 


arm, orm, 
charm, warm: E. 4: 71 


arms, orms, 
arms, warms: Mess. 53; O. 1: 
36; T.S. 714; D. 2: 81 
charms, warms: Au. 9 
ard, ord, 
guard, reward: T.S. 757 


ards, ords, 
cards, rewards: M.E. 2: 243 


ord, oar’d, 
lord, afford: S.2: 175; S. 6: 


232 
lord, sword: J.M. 75 


ords, oar’ds, 
lord's affords: M.E. 3: 345: 
S. 5: 310; Dial. 2: 173 


oar’d, urd, 
afford, word : Misc. 1: 11; 20:5 
sword, word: S. 5: 398 


oar, 
floor, poor: Misc. 45: 13 
door, poor: S. 4: 116 


td, vod, 

blood, stood: O. 2:5; S.P. 
125; T.F. 125; 161; J.M. 
377; T.S. 388; F.D. 27 

blood, good : E.C. 3033 725; 
ULL. 29; E. S. 47; 172 

flood, 63; E.M.1: 
2153 3: 

blood, 33 737 

flood, stood: W.F. 337; 5 


flood, withstood: M.E. 3: 135 


tids, odds, 


floods, woods: W.F. 47; 215% 


ME. 7 “tise. 55: 19 


iid, 66d, 
blood, food: E.M.1: 83; 3: 


26 
flood, food: W. 37; E.M. 3: 

219 

ddd, odd, 
wood, rood: W.B. 244; I.H. 


2:5 
wood, food: E.M. 3: 99 
good, food: E.M. 3: 27 


ave, av, 
wave, have: S. 6: 252 
crave, have: S. 6: we! 
knave, have: E.M. 4: 
gave, have: W.B. 201 
slave, have: S. 3: 87 


| 
{ 4 
7 
4 
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ate, at, 
debate, sate: S. 6: 186 
sedate, sate: T.F. 200 
fate, sate: D. 1: 115 
slate, sate: E.M.3: 215; Misc. 
55: 4: 99 
at, aht, 
that, what: S. 8: 132 


ate, eat, 

great, cheat: E.M. 4: 229; 
2: 141: Dial. 2: 

great, retreat: M.E.1: 113; 
2: 225; Dial. 2: 78 

great, seat; T.F. 248 

great, eat: S. 2: 21 

great, treat: I.H. 2: 113 


ate, et, 
great, threat: T.F. 220 
eat, 2t, 
seat, Eat: P.S. 239 
meat, sweat: S. 8: 156 


eats, 


eats, threats: Misc. 55: 1: 41. 


eeth, &th, 
heath, death: W.F. 131 


eend, &nd, 
fiend, friend: W.B. 80 
aid, 2d, 
maid, said: S.P. 113 
ain, ahn, 
man, swan: M.E. 2: 9 
air, are, 
care, are: E.M. 4: 135; S.6: 
266 


declare, are: J.M. 671 


dnd, ahnd, 
hand, wand: D. 4: 139; 347 
stand, wand: T.F. 97 , 
atch, dich, 
thatch, watch: I. 2: 28, 30 
ame, 2m, 
name, Thame: 
339 
ace, ace, 
bass,ass: D. 2: 


Su. 1; W.F. 


145 
| a@ze, &2, 
om. says : W.B.9; S. 6: 288; 
ces 
ake, vek, 
break, speak: J.M. 694 


akes, eeks, 
breaks, speaks: Misc. 55: 1: 


3 
breaks, speaks: E.C. 
626 


éze, &ce, 
ease, increase: E.C. 534 
eest, 
feast, breast: T.S. 346 
east, breast: M.E. 1: 109 
eed, 2d, 
read, dead: S. 7: 15 
read, head: P.S. 37 
een, in, 
seen, been: R.L. 4: 


149; D. 
$: 
between, been: M.E. 3: 289 
queen, been: J.M. 704 
ice, éce, 
nice, caprice: E.C. 285 
vice, caprice : E.M. 2: 239 
ice, unstressed ice, 
vice, avarice: M.E. 1: 214 


ine, een, 
divine, Racine: S. 5: 374 


ines, eens, 
lines, magazines: D.1; 41 


ive, tv, 
revive, live: E.C. 
sixty-five, live: Misc. 42: 1, 3 


tin, On, 
none, gone: S. 6: 304 


oan, On, 
stone, gone: D. 2: 311; Ep. 
g: 11 
alone, gone: Misc. 33: 15 


0, OU, 
| flow, brow: 


M. E. 3: 
| Misc. 66: 7 


2535 


7 

| 


L. 
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bow, below, brow : weg S. 739 
know, now: E.M. 1: 93 
grow, brow: E.C. ou 

glow, brow: T.S. 255 


oan, oun, 
own, crown: M. E. 3: 


3 
thrown, crown: T.S. 218 
own, town: 
234; 244; Mise. 21 
known, town: T.S. 818 


oans, ouns, 
owns, crowns: T.F. 242 
oan, tin, 
alone, one: Su. 57; E.M.1: 
231; 3: 121 


shown, one: J.M. 679 
throne, done: T.F ‘J 


Oss, Oss, 
gross, moss: M.E. 1: 17 
engross, cross: P.S. 17 
engross, Ross: M.E. 3: 249 


ost, Ost, 

most, lost : M.E. 2: 235; Misc. 
104; Ep. 
13: 5 
host, lost: Misc. 55: 1: 37 
host, frost: Misc. 46: 6, 


oad, aud, 


load, abroad: P.S. 217 
toad, abroad: P.S. 319 


garth, tirth, 
forth, worth 322; M.E. 


33: 25 
ghost, lost: O. 1: 


3: 343; S.3 
6, 00, 
so, do: Mise. 57: 3: 3 
oam, tim, 
home, come: E. 1: 97; S. 
2: 95; Misc. 8: 
home, o "ercome : ’D. 2: 165; 
189 
oaz, 002, 


chose, lose: Misc. 33: 51 


oart, ort, 
support, short: I.H. 1: 83 


> 
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oarn, orn, 


torn, born: Au. 


23 
worn, thorn: E. - 


ord, urd, 


ords, urds, 
lords, words: S. 4: 48 


orms, urms, 


forms, worms: I. 9: 22; P.S. 
169; Misc. 22: 2, 4 


orks, urks, 

corks, works: R.L. 4: 53 
orse, urse, 

horse, worse : Misc. 57: 7: 1,3 
ouze, ouce, 

spouse, house: Misc. 55: 2: 


53 
carouse, house: Dial. 2: 179 


ull 
full, dull : 2 1713 4: 581; 
Misc. 2: RLS }, 
doth, outh, 


youth, mouth: Misc. 23: 17,19 


i, unstressed ee, 
eye, majesty : T.F. 202 
‘* tapestry : E.C. 586 
poetry: D.1: 33 
progeny: O. 3: 
gaiety: I.H.1: 
“jealousy : W-B. 
sky, progeny: D.1: 
infamy : 6: 12 
immortality : 
fly, S. 3: 69 
Italy: E, 
victory 
“ pillory D. 3: 33 
y: E.M. 2: 


die, ey -E. 3: 287 
poetry: Misc. I 
“eternity: Dial. 2: 234 
adultery: J.M. 
dye, livery: S. 4: 

lie, W-l-y: Misc. 3: 66, 68 


if 
own, gown: R.L. | 
4 
ian | 
| | 
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lie policy: M.E. t: 67 

try, poral : Misc. 42: 6,8 
“liberty : J.M. 331 

I, dictionary : S. 8: 68 

“ family : S. 8: 102 

* prophecy: S. 5: 131 

try, charity: E.A. 149 

eye, lie, flattery: E. 2: 5 

pie, luxury: D. 4: 593 

reply, Deity: Mess. 31 

decry, villainy: Dial. 1: 169 | 

awry, omg & S. 8: 266 
pie, infamy: S. 2: 103 

why, Deity: E.M. 1: 67 

fry, jealousy: W.B. 235 
buy, dispensary : E.C. 618 


2. UNCLASSI 


air, ear, 


hair, sphere: R.L. 5: 141 
fair, sphere: E.M. 2: 23 
care, sphere: D. 4: 431 
air, ear: Misc. 55: 1: 45 
air, rear: T.S. 158 

prayer, hear: M.E. 4: 141 
prayer, appear: T.F. 298 
care, shear: Su. 35 

there, repair, ear: E.C. 341 
bear, sphere: E.M. 1: 285 
there, near: I. 2: 10, 12 
there, dear: Misc. 55: 4: 41 
there, clear: S. 8: 96 
spare, sphere: I. 6: 13 
heir, year: T.S. 196 

hair, ear: R.L. 2: 139 


air unstressed ear, 
air, atmosphere: D. 4: 423 


airs, ears, 
affairs, ears: I.H. 2: 69 
prayers, tears: E.A. 285 
theirs, tears: S. 8: 284 
heirs, ears: M.E. 3: 85 
bears, steers: V.P. 35 
bears, gazetteers: D. 2: 313 
ear, ur, Tis 36 
hear, refer: E.M. 1: 19 
hear, aver: Misc. 31: 105, 107 | 


ear, unstressed ur, 
, near, barrier: E.M. 1: 223 
steer, character: E.C. 118 
ear, Gulliver: D. 1: 19 
ear, Westminster: S. 3: 83 


| 
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high, Ogilby : D. 1: 327 


ize, unstressed eeze, ‘ 
skies, deities: T.S, 4 
blasphemies : 552 

erjuries : T.S. 178 
ependencies : E.M.1: 29 
lies, authorities : J.M. 696 
rise, charities : E.M. 3: 137 

solemnities T.S. 660 
eyes, miseries: T.S. 712: 

Dial. 1: 101 
lies, blasphemies: P.S. 321 
flies, tragedies: Misc. 21: 5 
wise, inconsistencies: M.E. 1: 


ties, 


ae 


FIED RIMES. 


\ear, 
ear, Parterre: M.E. 4: 173 


| 


|atr, unstressed ur, 
share, commissioner : D.3: 18 


swear, thunderer: T.S. 411 


\air, ur (or atr), 
dare, were: S. 8: 78 
care, were: R.L. 3: 45 


urd, 
heard: O. 1: 5, 
T.F. 280 


| 
3° 


revered, heard: S. 5: 27 


glare, war: D. 3: 235 

compare, war: W.F. 105 

bear, prepare, war: T.S. 115 

pair, war: T.S. 190 

tear, war: T.S. 

care, war: E.C. 536; S. 
127; 3. 278 


2: 


air, star: R.L.1: 107; T.S. 
128 
chair, are: S. 8: 36 


wear, star: W.F. 289 


air, unstressed ahr, 
air, Issachar: Misc. 17: 29 
care, vinegar: Misc. 55: 2: 1 


‘ 


airs, ahrs, 
bears, stars: T.S. 640 


aig 
4 
i 
q 
4 
69 
1 
| 
4 
ar, or, 
{ 
| 
air, ahr, H 
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eed, ed, 
breed, over-spread: T.S. 571 


ahr, 
revere, star: M.E. 1: 


ear, a 


89 


eeds, eds, 
~ succeeds, spreads: E.M. 4:365 
7 treads: T.S. 561 
ate, eet, 


fate, seat : Misc. 62: 5 
State, eat: M.E. 4: 157 


gate, eat: M.E. 5 
eat, complete: Ew 4: 287; 
D. 1: 141 
téte, treat: I.H. 2: 196 
ale, ell, 
hell: O. 1: 


ear, unstressed ahr, 
appear, regular: E.C. 251; E. 
4: 25 
urd, ard, 
preferred, guard: E.M. 2: 161 


urt, art, 
desert, heart: E.C. 731; E. 
M. 4: 253; M.E. 1: 81; 
Dial. 2: 70; E. 6: 6,8 
pert, heart: Misc. 33: 65 
ear’d, ord, 87 
appear’d, reward: D. 2: 25 ati, 
that: J.M. ids 
state, that: S. 2: 
estate, that: S. 7: -* 
debate, at: D. 4: 219 


atr’d, ord, 
prepar’d, reward: M.E. 3: 335 


air’d, ard, 
dared, hard: Misc. 34: 3, 6 


eet, et, 
cheat, forget: S. 4: 93 
meat, get: S.7: 25 
beat, set: S. 5: 21 


air, ay’r, 
chair, may 
declare, 
H. 2: 121 


r: S.4 


fay’r: Dial 2: 98; 


share, player: M.E. 3: 241 


airs, ay’rs, 


airs, mayrs: D. 1: 263 


ors, ay’rs, 
wars, may’rs: D. 3: 281 


ark, erk (or ark), 
spark, clerk: W.B. 263 
dark, clerk: D. 4: 459 


arks, erks (or arks), 
remarks, Berks: S. 4: 103 


a, ee, 
survey, day, sea: T.S. 277 
weigh, key: Misc. 55: 2: 65 
they, sea: S.P. 222 
way, Bohea: R.L. 4: 155 


a, ee (or 
away, tea: R.L. 1: 61 
stay, tea: Misc. 33: 27 
obey, tea: R.L. 3: 7 


aid, eed, 
shade, mead: W.F. 135 


aist, ast, 
a”: repast: R.L. 3: 113; T. 
735 

fast: D. 3: 297 

haste, last: S. 33: 3% 

plac’d, last: S. 6: 302 

chaste, last: S. 4: 79 

plac’d, mast: R.L. 2: 

-waste, past: W.F. 43 

chas’d, pass’d: E.C. 709 


east, est, 
feast, guest: S. 2: 
feast, rest: I.H. 1: 25 
feast, blest: E.M. 3: 65 
least, rest: J.M. 184 
increas’d, breast: S.P. 77 
feast, detest: T.S. 460 
riest, undrest: E.M. 3: 
east, protest, jest: S. 4: 107 
increas’d, distress’d: T.S. 526 
beast, rest: E.M. 2: 7 


easis, ests, 


beasts, guests: S. 8: 166 
feasts, guests: T.S. 656 


ace, ace, 
face, glass: Su. 27; T.F. 131 


i 
| 
| 
q 
‘ 
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face, brass: M.E. s: 57 | 
face, mass: E. 3; 5 | 
race, grass: E.M.1: | 
race, pass: D. 3: 
place, pass: S. 7: ;101 
place, glass: E.C. gir 
race, brass: T.F. 226 
r-ce, ass: Misc. 57: 7: 2,4 | 


aid, ed, 
made, said: E.A. 73; J.M. 791 
shade, said: V.P. rte 
shade, head: T.S. 144 
shade, dead: E.M. 4: 243 
shade, bread: O. 4: 5,7 
weigh’ d, said: J. ‘682 


aze, ee2, 
days, ease: S. 5: 107 
days, pease: Misc. 32: 46 
surveys, seas: T.S. 472 


aze, ace, 


raise, s 
days, plaice: 


ace: U.P. 49, 51 
27-29, 33 


ace, éce, 
race, Lucrece: E.M. 4: 207 
race, peace: S.6: 147 


ece, ess, 
peace, distress: P.S. 287 


| aze, ahz, 
outweighs, huzzahs: 
255 


E.M. 4: 


aze, unstressed ahz, 
plays, operas: S. 8: 124 
conveys, operas: D. 2: 203 


ine, oin, 


divine} join : 

31; 5. 5: 
shine, j join: E.C. 562; I. 5: 
dine, join: S..2: 147 
nine, join: R.L. 
combine, join: Misc. 23: 57.59 
design, join: Su. 55 
thine, join: E.A. rd 
vine, join: D. 1: 
line, divine, join : 333 5: 267 
design, coin: M.E. 23 
divine, coin: Misc. 63: 1 
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unstressed ine, otn, 
Proserpine, join: D. 3: 309 


dues, oins, 


mines, joins: M.E. 3: 
dines, coins : D. 4: 


131 


349 
designs, coins: M.E. 4: 7 


_in’d, oin'd, 


mind, joined: E.C. 687; T.S. 
72; E.M. 2: 203; D. 3: 179; 
Misc. 35: 

mind, joined: T.F. 
165; S. 37 

find joined : E.C. F.495 

refin’d, joined: S. 8 

defin’ d, joined : W.B. 

mankin joined: E.C. 187 

combined, kind, joined: I. 7:7 


il’d, otl’d 
wild, spoiled: Dial. 2: 38 


M.E. 1: 220 


pile, toil: 
i, ot, 
tie, joy: O. 3: 25 


lie, joy: S. 4: 97 
die, Padua-soy: S. 8: 


unstressed ee, 07, 
luxury, enjoy: 
ide, oid, 
side, enjoyed: T.S. 676 


E.M. 3: 61 


ize, 
cries, noise: D. 2: 221 


otce, 
voice, noise: T.S. 165; Misc. 
$5: 
*| Oce, OSS, 
nos, cross: I.H. 2: 99 


oar, our, 
o’er, power: E.M. 4: 157 
pour, shower: Mess. 13 
more, power: Sp. 7; Dial. 1: 
161 


oars, ours, 


wers: R.L. 1: 
owers: T.S. 494 


adores. 
pours, s 
3 


| 
| | 
| 
| 112 
| 
| 
mine, join: E.A. 359; F.D. 92 
line, join: E.C. 346; 360; T 
on 
i 
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0, ow, 
show, bough : jJ.M. 603 
blow, thou: Misc. 1: 19, 21 


varn, urn, 


mourn, urn: W.F. 311; T.S. 
105; _M.E. 4: 125; Dial. 2: 
793 E. 3: 27; Misc. 32: 26, 
2 

mourn, return: S.P. 173; D. 
3: 147 

mourn, burn: D. 3: 105; Misc. 

: 9, 11 

worn, turn: E.C. 446 

borne, return: Misc. 55: 4: 3 

orn, urn, 

born, turn: J.M. 260 

born, return: E.M. 3: 19 


unborn, return: D. 1: 24: 
morn, turn: M.E. 3: 379 


orns, urns, 
horns, urns: D. 2: 11 


vars, b6rs, 
doors, amours : W.B. 154 


unstressed oars, 00rs, 
Matadores, Moors: R.L. 3: 47 


oar, or, 
more, abhor: S. 3: 65 


oars, ors, 
whores, abhors: S.7: 5 


vart, ort, 
court, sort: E.C. 322; D.4: 


337; 567; Misc. 59: 7 

court, short : P.S. 
gt; I. H.1: 3 

court, resort: R.L.3: 9; T-. 


S. 563 


‘varts, orts, 
courts, resorts: T.S. 668 


oar’d, ord, 
board, lord: E.C. 416; R.L. 
3; 341; 406; P.S 


lord: R.L. 1: 9 


stored, lord: M.E. 4: 133 
aboard, lord: S. 3: 159 


oar’d, urd, 


board, word: M.E. 3: 359 
restored, word: D. 4: 653 


oarse, orse, 

force, horse: S.1: 27; S.3: 
15; Misc. 55: 3: 3! 

course, horse: E.C. 86; Misc. 
55: 4: 109 

coarse, horse : 

discourse, horse : 5: 314 

force, remorse: E.C. 16 


oarn, orn, 
mourn, forlorn: Au. 21 
mourn, adorn: W. 19 
borne, adorn: T.S. 837 
borne, scorn: M.E. 2: 59 
borne, corn: S.P. 9 


oarned, orned, 
adorned: U.L. 
65; E.1: 3 


oarns, urns 
mourns, burns: E.M.1: 277 


orned, urned, 
seorned, burned: S.P. 193 


oarth, urth, urth, 
forth, earth, birth: I 


our, OOF, 
sour, poor: S 


oast, ost, 
lost : ; 
<3" L.§ 
65; T.F 
1513. 
D. 4: 169; 85; 97 

coast, 
toast, lost: RI 
coast, lost: D. 2: 
coast, re ah E.M. 2: 167; 

Misc. 3: 
boast, frost : E.M. 2: 101 


dom, tim, 
doom, come : 
3: 27; S.P.\91; S. 8: 
room, come: S.8: 214; Mise. 


33: 1 

tomb, come: | 261 ; 
Misc. 27: ig 

womb, come* T.S. 87 
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ame, bom, ‘oar, 
'Rome, doom: E.C. 685 store, poor: W.B. 42; M.E. 
Rome, Broome: D. 1: ae" yore, poor: M.E. 3: 351 
Rome, foredoom: R.L. 5: 139 jag yd 


émes, unstressed d6ms, road, B.M.a: 125; 4: 
331; D. 4: 471 
domes, hecatombs: S. 7: 11 | m God: LF. 212: D 


unstressed dmes, d0ms, 33 
honeycombs, rooms: Misc. | abide, E.A. 127; 287; 
| Ged: JM. 63 
ake, &k, showed, trod: E:C. 94 


break, neck: R.L. 4: 169 oads, ods, 
abodes, Gods: W.F. 229; U. 
uke, ak, 1S: 293; 23; gt 
take, track: E.C. 150 2: 195; E. 
make, back: E.S. 35 | 255; D. 3: 207 
break, crack: P.S. 85 abodes, nods: 71 
rude: I.H. 2: 206 
Seaver 4: 143 good, pursued : EM. 3: 281 
good, endued: E.M. 3: 13 


ake, eek, Odd, od, 
E.M. 4: 227; M. | wood, God: E.M. 3: 


E.C. 584; S.P.151 od, awd, 
awake, speak: D. 4: 609 | rod, abroad: P.S. 157 
God, unawed: D. 3: 223 
wen, Sven, 
driven, heaven: T.S. 559 
oe, n; heaven : 0. z: iM 1345 | could, blood: J.M. 7 
C. 98; 137; 1.513) 
B. 50; F.D. 00d, oud, 
“$5; 103; 195; 2: 265; _ good, proud: S. 8: 
3: 3: 239; PS 
418; Dial. 2: 72; Ep. 14:13 | ddd, iid, 
forgiven, heaven: E.A.255;,  embrued, blood: T.S. 729 * 
357; Dial. 1: 93; Misc. 54: 
6,8 \oan, tin, 
known, one: E.M. 3: 229; Ep. 
ite, ott, 7: 15 
night, doit: S. 6: 35 unknown, one: E.M. 3: 209 
own, son: S. 2: 173 
ite, Ye, throne, son: T.S. 543 
' bone, won: W.B. 257 
light, wit: E.C. 30 alone, sun: T.F. 41 
delight, wit : EC aa tone, begun: a 147 
shown, won: “ype 3: 39 
i, stone, run: T. 
yet: S. 5: 75; 354; S.7: grown, pun: Mise 22, 24 
; D. 2: 101; Misc. oe 
fit. 5 yet: W.B. 2 oan, unstressed in, 
wit, forget: gsc alone, consolation: Misc. 1: 
wit, beget: D. 1: hg. | 31, 33 
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own, Addison: D. 2: 13 
shown, Addison: M.E. 61 
known, Calydon: T.S.792 


unstressed am, 
them, Balaam: S.1: 41 


maintain, man: J.M. 168 
plain, man: E.M. 1: 47 


én (or ain), 


man, again: Misc. 3: 13 


din, am, 


oun, unstressed fin, 
town, Alison: W.B. 265 | 


van, On, 
unknown, gee T.F. 352 
tone, on: 2 38 7 
stone, on: D. 3 Be 
atone, Bayonne : 4: 557 
own, on: S, 2: 
alone, John: W. 126 
own, gone: S. 2: 155; S. 5: 33 


On, tin, 
upon, sun: 1.6: 5 
John, one: I. 1: 11 
on, run: T.S. 500 
on, one: S. 6: 
upon, none, sun: E.C. 315 
on, sun: M.E. S. 


on, unstressed din, 
gone, Addison: Misc. 21: 9 


oan, oun, 
alone, town, gown: I. 7: 37 
throne, down: D. 1: 29 
stone, frown: T.F. 73 


oaned, ouned, 
owned, found: W.B. 32 


oans, tins, 
owns, sons: T.S. 577 


man, damn: D. 2: 357 


een, In, 
spleen, chagrin: R.L. 4: 
mean, spleen, within : 4: 


143 
seen, within: S. 1: 53; Misc. 
22: 25, 27 


‘and, ained, 


land, remained: R.L. 4: 153 
land, complained: W.B. 393 


afe, af, 
safe, laugh: E.C. 450 
eel, 


wheel, still: O. 1: 66 
feel, mill: R.L. 2: 133 


ouce, ows, 
house, nous: D. 4: 243 


oze, 002, 
rows, billet-doux : R.L. 1: 137 


oaths, Oze, 
clothes, those: S. 8: 222 
clothes, beaus: Misc. 17: 25 


ire, i-er, 


admire, higher: D. 2: 289 
fire, higher: D. 3: 259 


.0, 00, 
show, do: J.M. 516 


ods, 
gods, woods: V.P. 75 


ting, ang, 
tongue, song: S.P.55; S. 5: 
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long: R.L. 1: 115; S. 


E.M. 4: 213 

tongue, wrong: D. 2: 37g 

tongue, along, strong: S. 6: 
171 


ain, an, 
vain, man: E.A. 177 


live , 
choir, Prior: D. 2: 123 
te 


ire, i-ar, 
uire, liar: M.E. 151 
admire, Friar: M. E. I: 190 


don, unstressed on, 
buffoon, Charron: M.E, 1: 87 


in, unstressed ing, 
Berlin, Sterling: Misc. 23 : 6,8 


eev, tv, 
receive, 
nig 375; F.D. 94; Ep 
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believe, give: R.L. 1: 39 
conceive, give: E.M. 4: 163 
perceive, give: M.E. 4: 45 
receive, live: Misc. 1: 14, 16 


eevs, Ws, 


receives, gives: W.F. 223; V. 
P. 13; E.M. 4: 313; U.P. 17, 


19 
relieves, gives: T.S. 780; M. 
E. 3: 269 

arv, erv, 

starve, Observe: S. 7: 119; 

starve, reserve: P.S. 247 
énce, unstressed dnz, 

advance, Ortolans: I.H. 1: 61 


ahz, auz, 


was, draws: P.C. 17; Misc. 
18: 15 
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77/7, unstressed 4°/, 
still, suitable: E.C. 318 


i//, unstressed 27/, 
ill, Budgell: Misc. 25: 5 


eel, 
feel, steel, dwell: T.S. 769 
meal,farewell : Misc. 32: 45; 47 
Cochinel, smell: S. 8: 226 
ee/, unstressed 
peal, syllable: S. 5: 334 
eels, &lls, 
conceals, swells: M.E. 2: 189 


een, &n, 


scene, men: I.H. 2: 175 
mean, pen: Misc. 61: 1, 3 
unseen, men: T.F. 360 


eem, 


ahz, ace, 
was, pass: S. 8: 74 


ame, unstressed 2m, 
came, Jerusalem: W.B. 243 


| ame, unstressed am, 
fame, Buckingham: Ep. 14: 9 


eel'd, 
beheld, concealed: T.F. 25 
impelled, field: M.E. 1: 107 
beheld, shield: T.F. 79 


auls, ahdls, 
walls, Bachanals: S. 7: 117 


esteem, them: E.C. 139 
extreme, fle’me: E.C. 661 


tn, 
| seem, him: E. 4: 3 


\énce, ince, 
hence, prince: Dial. 2: 60 
(érse, urse, 

fierce, verse: S. 1: 23; Dial. 
2: 104; Misc. 19: 13 

érse, unstressed urse, 

pierce, universe: E.M. 1: 23 


id, od, 


aul, 
call, Baal: D. 4: 93 
ahl, unstressed &/, 
call, equivocal: E.C. 42 
anls, unstressed &/s 
walls, capitals: T.F. 141; P. 
S. 215 


4/, unstressed &/, 
tail, animal: I. 8: 22 


ice, unstressed ize, 
precise, immortalize: S. 5: 53 


j 
| 
| 


i//, unstressed p’/, | 


ill, principle: E.M. 2: 175 


| 
| 


| 


flood, nod: D. 4: 241 


outh, uth, 
mouth, truth: Misc. 35: 1 


ault, 

roat, fault: I.H. 2: 1; 
fault: D. 1: 
taught, fault: M.E. 2: 211 
ought, fault: E.A. 183; E.M. 


aut, 


1: 69 
thought, fault: E.C. 422; J. 
M. 164: M.E. 2: 73; S.5: 


356 
thought, default: D. 4: 485 


auts, aults, 
thoughts, faults: E.C. 169 


| 
§ 
| 
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ail, aut, 
dull, fool: E.C. 588; Dial. 2: grot, thought: Misc. 45: 9 


132 
dull school : S. 6: 200 out, aut, 
skull, fool: E.S. 7 | out, thought: Misc. 23: 29, 31 
il, au, ah, 
will, tell: W.B. 130 law, ga: I.H. 2: 200 
dke, Ok, eth, eethe, 


182; D. 
4: \&th, eeth, 


51 
broke, strook: T.S. 
bespoke, look : T.S. ia breath, teeth: S. 6: 300 


| 
spoke, look: J.M. 85; W.B al death, breathe: E. 4: 
| 


H aut, oe, ears, unstressed urs, 
| groat, sot: S. 6: 50 years, sepulchres: U.L. 19 

oges, Ogs, oart, unstressed urt, 


rogues, hogs: I.H. 1: 2 court, effort: S. 6: 112 


oath, auth, ze, eece, 
{ 


oath, wroth: J.M. 7oo ease, peace: Ep. 10: 
these, geese: J.M. 66; 


owl, ddl, 
cowl. fool: E.M. 4: 199 Base, 

owls, dols, W.F. 217: 
owls, fools: D. 1: 271 | beams, T 


éx, ects, 
{ rule, full: E.C. 148 | sex, neglects: Dial. 1: 15 


Oze, eejed, ijed (or ee7'd), 
compose, vows: Misc. 33: 87. 
grows, boughs: F. b. a | beseiged, obliged: P.S. 207 

oes, brows: V.P. lls, unstressed 4'/s, 


nows, spouze : 115 
blows, boughs: V.P. 110 spells, syllables: P.S. 165 


all, 


auz, 002, ‘pul, al, 
brows, ooze: D. 2: 327 Ozell, Corneille: D. 1: 285 
aft, aut, eest, ast, 
draught, oan: M.E. 2: feast, taste: M. E. 2: 79 
4: 1 
| 


draught, W.B. 40 
draught, brought: Misc. = 13, 


well, mall: Misc. 46: 1, 3. 
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FEMININE RIMES. 
GENERAL LIST. 


1 nation 621matter |} 41 miser 61 coward 

2 better +. 22 matters ‘42 surmises 62 seldom 

3 other 5 4 23 master 43 unriddle 63 cowards 

4ever 24 landing 44 little 64 motherige 

5 metre 323 alter 45 willow 65 Jonson 

6 able | 3 26 ribalds 46 dinner 66 disputed 

7 glory 27 weeping 47 dinners 67 duly 

8 pleasure 28 meaning 48 pinions 68 rumour 

g vary 29 ceasing 49 Pickle 69 resolution 
10 hated 30 pleasant 50 silly , 70 muses 
It paper 31 telling 51 conditions 71 fury 
12 martyrs 32 weather 52 potion 72 thunder 
13 nations 33 blessing 53 over 73 numbers 
14 quiet 34 relented 54 glorious 74 cunning 
15 living 35 directors 55 glories 75 blooming 
16 Cato } 36learning '56 others 76 stooping 
17 lady | 37 sermons 57 sorrow ‘77 nurses 
18 maker _ 1 38 writer 58 mountains 78 Sunderland 
19 complaining | 39 dying 59 surrounded 79 wander 
20 sparing 40 shining 60 houses So wanders 


PRINCIPAL STRESS WITH SECONDARY STRESS. 


fable, hospitable: I.H. 2: 157 islory, purgatory: W.B. 237 
carry, secretary: D. 2: 219 


fated, annihilated: Misc. 57:6: 5. MISPRONUNCIATIONS 
folly, melancholy: Misc. 31: 6,8 | ese 


noses, metamorphosis : Misc. 23: sudden, pudden: Misc. 64: 
70, 72 _a’ter, daughter: I. 1: 23 


FALSE RIMES. 


I. RIMES TO THE EYE. 
ingers, ing-gers, | évil, evil, 
singers, fingers: Misc. 64: 7 evil, deyil: J.M. 47; W.B. 84; 
other, uther, | M.E. 3: 19; S. 6: 218; Misc, 
| 


pother, other: S.2: 45; Misc. 22: 10, 12 
12: 3 


inea, iny, 
Virginia, Guinea: I. 10: 5 


dnted, ahnted, 
planted, wanted: M.E. 4: 13 


2. UNCLASSIFIED RIMES. 
erit, trit, evil, 
merit, spirit: M.E. 3: 375; S. civil: R.L. 4: 127; 


Ht, sp 186; S. 5: 
5: 384; S. 6: 135; 226 Mise IO: I; 23: 22, 24 
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orter, arter, 


quarter, garter: Misc. 23: 42, 


44 
quarter, martyr: S. 3: 150 
errors, irrors, 
terrors, mirrors: Misc. 30: 17, 
19 
omon, d0man, 
uncommon, woman: Misc. 31: 
3,3 
erviz, ervaz, 
Hervey’s, Jervas: Misc. 23: 
58, 60 
igure, ig-ger, 
figure, bigger: S. 6: 298 


| ellow, ella, 


fellow, prunela: E.M. 4: 203 


| tiling, élen, 


compelling, Helen: M.E. 2: 
193 


ardens, arthings, 
gardens, farthings: Misc. 53: 1 


urther, urder (urther obsolete), 
further, murder: Misc. 57: 1:5 
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eeture, ature, 
feature, nature: Misc. 29: 5 


eelure, atre, 
creature, greater: Mise. 15: 5 


ezhure, ezhure, eezhure, 
treasure, pleasure, leisure : O. 
3: 41 
arrets, triots, 
garrets, chariots: D. 2: 23 


atires unstressed a@fors, 

satires, dedicators: E.C. 592 
a-shiin, a-zhiin, 

nation, invasion: Misc. 44: 1, 3 
didoes, does, 

shadows, meadows: Misc. 29:3 


betry, anity, 
poetry, vanity: Misc. 23: 21, 


aris, areez, 
Paris, Maries: D. 2: 135 


agerie, ecresie, 
Ragerie, secresie: I. 1: 1. 


TwO WORDS RIMED WITH ONE, OR WITH TWO. 


talk in, walking: Misc. 48: 9 

band in, standing: I. 10: 11 

tail in, healing: 1.H. 2: 202 

brag on, dragon: D. 3: 285 

heed her, breeder: E.S. 33 

care for, wherefore: I.H. 1: 33 

stiff in, griffin: Misc. 28: 5 

seize you, Jesu: S. 8: 256 

print it, Lintot: P.S. 61 

made it, evade it: Misc. 17: 9 

please ye, easy: Misc. 18: 7 

adore him, before him: Misc. 65: 7 

top is, ys ask Misc. 50: 9 

doubt it, about it: D. 4: 251 

Zounds end, Townshend: Misc. 
28: 16, 18 


take it, make it: P.S. 45, 
bound her, round her: O. 1: go 


it is, Eliz: S. 1: 147 

in it, minute: S. 8: 126; M.E. 2: 19 

beseige ye, oblige ye: I.H. 1: 29 

before ye, story: I.H. 1: 81 

slow-worm, glow-worm: Misc. 22: 
14, 16 

scare ye, Carey: Misc. 23: 38, 40 

lace ye, delicacy: Misc. 25: 7 
knave ye. save ye: Misc. 25: 9 

says, —' praise her: Misc. 31: 104, 
I 

very fine, when d’ye dine: Misc. 
48: 13 

can sir, grandsire: Misc. 56: 10 

sneaking elf, himself: Misc. 57: 


4:7,9 
his right, as write: Misc. 57: 9: 5 
can be, than he: S. z 51 
saint it, paint it: M.E. 2: 15 
more clever, forever: I.H. 2: 11 
before’em, decorum: I.H. 2: 137 
under’em, conundrum: Misc. 50: 7 
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ei F undergo it, poet: S. 6: 66 
e show it, poet: I.H. 2: 187 
% know it, poet: M.E. 2: 291 
aa fit ye, city: E.S. 41 
him. to him: W.B. 300 
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TRIPLETS. 


1 sound, around, rebound: O.1: 7 

2 round, sound, rebound: O. 1: 42, 43, 47 
3 alone, unknown, moan: O. 1: IoI 
4 flies, cries, dies: O. 1: r10 

5 sung, tongue, rung: O. 1: 113, 114, 117 
6 quire, aspire, fire: O. 1: 126, 128, 129 
7 surmises, disguises, surprises : O. =: 
8 treasure, leisure, pleasure: O. 3: 41 
g traced, disgraced, defaced: E.C. 23 
Io design, confine, line: E.C. 136 

11 each, teach, reach: E.C. 143 

I2 eyes, rise, precipice: E.C. 156 

13 sun, upon, none: E.C a2 

14 play, isplay, yesterday C. 328 
15 ear, repair, there: E.C. 

16 speaks, makes, breaks: C. 626 
17 sustain, main, profane: S.P. 209 

18 mind, join’d, mankind: T.F. 165 
Ig new, too, grew: T.F. 470 

20 protest, rest, best: J.M. 153 

21 despair, fair, hair: 

22 wide, side, bride: J. sts 

23 delight, sight, night: 328 

24 light, night, upright: J.M. Pee. 

25 ground, around, rye A 456 
26 stray, day, — .M. 487 

27 stray, day, play: J.M. §2° 

28 shewn, own, a one: .M. 549 

29 sight, knight, delight : ya 552 

30 tide, ‘side, bride: J.M. 

31 round, bound, JM. 620 

32 view, you, true: J.M. 6 

33 indeed, decreed, need: 656 
34 shown, alone, one: J.M. 679 

35 mind, find, kind: J.M. 780 

36 display, ray, day: J J.M. 799 

37 night, light, si A -M. 802 

38 unkind, ehind, : W.B. 25 

39 obey, sway, way: ow B. 192 

40 gay, array, day: W.B. 287 

41 alone, shown, none: W.B. 30 

42 command, land, hand: W. i ae 
43 bear, prepare, war: T.S. 115 

44 round, rebound, sound: T.S. 162 
45 possessed, rest, breast: T.S. 173 
46 prepare, bear, fear: T.S. 236 

47 survey, day, sea: T.S. 277 

48 reign, main, vain: T.S. 312 

49 profane, main, again: T.S. 327 

50 invoke, smoke, stroke: T.S. 370 

51 hides, tides, glides : T.S. 383 

52 bear, prepare, care: T.S. 404 

53 bend, extend, ee: T.S. 457 

55 allay, say, day: 

56 arise, lies, 3, 600 

57 flies, eyes, dies: T.S. 637 
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58 cries, tries, eyes: T.S. 688 
+sg9 bears, appears, hairs: T.S. 707 
60 divide, descry’d, side: T.S. 718 
~61 brow, bow, below: T.S. 739 
“62 fled, thread, led: T.S. 744 

-63 dwell, feel, steel: T.S. 769 

64 efface, disgrace, race: FS. 822 

65 decay, away, prey: F.D. 3 

66 wears, appears, hairs: V.P. 45 

67 arrayed, surveyed, maid: V.P. 50 

68 fair, share, care: V.P. 87 

69 squall, wall, call: I. 2: 6, 8,9 

7o seen, between, ween: I. 2: 15, 17, 18 

71 confound, round, drown’d: I. 2: 24, 26, 27 

72 chatters, clatters, tatters: I. 2: 33, 35, 36 

73 nook, took, look: I. 2: 42, 44, 45 

74 town, gown, adown: [. 2: 46, 48, 52 

75 pitch, enrich, bitch: I. 2: 47, 49, 50 

76 side, eyed, pride: I. 2: 51, 53, 54 

77 be, thee: I. 7: 1 

-78 earth, birth, forth: I. 7: 4 

79 joined, combined, kind: I. 7: 7 

80 low, show, foe: I. 7: 10 

81 vain, again, reign: I. 7: 13 

82 free, tyranny, thee: I. 7: 16 

83 lies, disguise, wise: 1. 7: 19 

84 confest, breast, rest: I. 7: 22 

‘85 name, dame, fame: I. 7: 25 

86 free, thee, fe: I. 7: 28 

87 withdraws, cause, laws: I. 7: 31 

88 foes, owes, repose: I. 7: 34 

89 town, gown, alone: I. 7: 3f 

90 sophistry, thee, eternally: I. 7: 40 

91 power, sour, hour: M.E. 1: 155 

92 this, miss, antithesis: P.S. 323 

93 view, thro’, too: S. 3: 107 

94 base, embrace, face: S. 3: 140 

95 within, mean, spleen: S. 3: 143 . 

witch, rich, itch: S. 3: 152 

97 hold, infold, gold: S. 4: 11 

98 gains, disdains, pains: S. 4: 60 

99 protest, least, jest: S. 4: 107 

foo join, line, divine: S. 5: 

Iol mind, joined, mankind: S. 6: 37 

Io2 stare, swear, air: S. 6: 120 

103 along, strong, tongue: S. 6: 171 

104 pay, they, way: S. 8: 21 

105 say, may, today: Dial. 2: 1 

106 came, blame, same: Dial. 2: 168 

107 slave, knave, grave: Dial. 2: 205 

108 said, bed, red: I.H. 2: 193 

109 eye, lie, flattery: E. 2: 5 

110 survey, away, day: Misc. 4: 5 

III muse, refuse, use: Misc. 24: 1 

112 you, untrue, Alpeu: Misc. 33: 3 

113 chair, air, fair: Misc. 33:6 | : 

114 motherige, Gotherige: Misc. 56: 3 
115 tone, hone, own: Misc. 56: 12 

116 right, write, fight: Misc. 57: 4: 1, 3, 4- 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Autumn. 
Dialogue. 
Dunciad. 
Essay on Criticism. 
Epilogue to JaneShore. 
Eloisa to Abelard. 
Essay on Man. 
Epistle to Oxford. 
Craggs. 
To Mr. Jervas. 
‘* Miss Blount. 
same. 
Lady Shirley. 
Epitaph. 
Fable of Dryope. 
Chaucer. 
The Alley. 
Of a Lady. 
On a fan. 
The Garden. 
Weeping. 
Silence. 
Artemisia. 
Phryne. 
Dr. Swift. 
Imitations of Horace, 
k. 1: E. 7. 
Sat. 6. 
and May. 
essiah. 
E. 1. To Cobham. 
“2. a lady. 
“3. “Lord Bat- 
hurst. 
E. 4. To Burlington. 


Successio. 
Argus. 
Imitation of Martial. 


“5. “* Addison. 
On A.Kempis. 


Duke of Buckingham. 


On Mrs. Tofts. 
Handel and Bononcini. 
Epigram(‘ You beat-’’). 
Epitaph(‘‘Wellthen-’’). 
“ (“Here Fran- 


cis-"’). 
Balance of Europe. 


Toa lady with Temple 
of Fame. 
Impromptu. 

Kit cat club. 

A Dialogue. 

On Drawing of Statues. 
Three Hours after Mar- 


riage. 
Mr. D’Urfrey’s Last 


ay. 
Prologue by Mr. Pope. 
Macer. 
Umbra. 
To Mr. John Moore. 
Sandys’ Ghost. 
Translator. 
Three Gentle Shep- 
herds. 
In Windsor Forest. 
To Mrs. M. B. 
The Challenge. 
Answer to Mrs. Howe. 
Song, by Person of 
Quality. 
On Lady at Court. 
een | to London. 
Basset-Table. 
Mary Wortley 
fontague. 
Extemporaneous Lines 
Tibullus. 
Ep. on John Hughes. 
Countess of Burlington. 
ueen Caroline. 
he Looking-Glass. 
On Certain Ladies. 
Celia. 
Epigram am-’’). 
Lines sung by Duras- 
tanti. 
On his Grotto. 
To Mr. C. 
To Mr. Gay. 
On Marlborough’s 
House. 
On Beaufoort House 
Gate. 
To Bathurst. 
On Punch-Bowl. 
Verbatim from Boileau. 


; 
Au. Misc. 12. 
Dial. 
D. 
E 14. 
E 15. 
E weer i 
E 
E 
‘ 19. 
‘ 20. 3 
a4 21. 
E 
F 23. 
“a 24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
* 
30. 
I. 
33. 
35- ij 
Mess, 
M.E. 
40. 
41. 
“ 42. 
43. 
Misc. ; 
46. 
“ 47. 
“6 48. 
“ 49. 
| “ 50. 
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Epigram My Lord 66. 


complains-’’) 
(Yes, Mis the 
time-). 
Flestrin. 
he Lamentation. 
To Mr. Lemuel Gulli- 


ver. 

Mary Gulliver. 

Swift’s Ancestors. 

Epigram Did Mil- 
ton’s-’’). 

(‘Should 


Mr. J. M. Se, 
(‘* Once in his 


Epigram (‘A gold 
watch-’’). 
Ep. (‘‘Here lies what-’’) 
A Question. | Sp. 
(Behold !-’’). 
On Seeing the Ladies. 
Inscription on Grotto. | T.S. 
Verses left by Mr. Pope. | U1. 
+ To Earl of Oxford. 
Prayer of Brutus. | U.P. 
In ——* Book of V.P. 
| 
To Mr. Thomas South- | W. 
| W.F 


ern. 
Bishop Hough. 'W.B. 


University or CALIFORNIA, 


St. Francis Xavier. 

St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Chorus of 

Chorus of Youths and 
Virgins. 

Solitude. 

Dying Christian to his 
Soul 


ul. 
Prologue to Mr. Addi- 
son’s Cato. 
Prologue to the Satires. 
Rape of the Lock. 
Bk. 2: Satire 


Sat. 2. 
4. 


Sappho to Phaon. 

Temple of Fame. 

Thebais of Statius. 

Elegy to Unfortunate 
Lady. 

Universal Prayer. 

Vertumnus and Po- 


Windsor Forest. 
Wife of Bath. 
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Spring. 
57:8 Summer. 
“579. 
59. 
60. 
63. 
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DIALECTICAL STUDIES IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


In studying the language or pronunciation of any section of 
the country, it is necessary first of all to trace back the history of 
the people inhabiting it to the earliest beginnings in order to 
explain understandingly the dialectical peculiarities of its gram- 
mar or pronunciation. I shall, therefore, preface my remarks on 
the linguistic peculiarities of this region with a brief sketch of its 
earliest settlements and later development. 

The earlier history of Western Virginia, now known as West 
Virginia, begins a century later than that of Eastern Virginia, or 
Virginia proper. In 1710 Alexander Spotswood, a Scotchman, 
was the deputy governor of the Colony of Virginia. 


In 1716 he “gathered a part of the choice spirits of the Old 
Dominion and set out on an exploration of the country beyond 
the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies, advancing as far as the fertile 
fields of Kentucky.” 


As far as we know he was “the first white man to enter the 
great Valley, which was soon thereafter occupied by large 
numbers of Scottish and some German and English settlers.” 


In 1774 Virginia purchased from the Indians the right to make 
settlements to the Ohio, and built a fort where Pittsburg now is. 
In 1752 Robert Dinwiddie, then deputy governor of Virginia, 
began active relations with the great western country. 


“ He encouraged trade and explorations with this region and 
the Virginia traders swarmed across the mountains to traffic 
with the Indians and there met with the French which finally 
led as you remember to the attack on Fort Duquesne (now 
Pittsburg) and Braddock’s defeat. At about this time the Ohio 
Company of Virginia began to take steps to settle the western 
region and encouragement was given both before and after the 
revolutionary war to settlers in this region.” 


In 1838 Augusta was the frontier county and then extended 
westward indefinitely. To the north lies Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah and Frederick counties, Nearly all this region was settled 
by Germans and Swedes. 
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“A Swedish congregotion was here collected and the Rev. 
Peter Muhlenburg—son of the Rev. Mr. Muhlenburg, father of 
the Luthern Church in America—-was sent to take charge of it.” 


To the south lie Rockbridge, Botetourt and Montgomery 
counties ; Botetourt became in 1769 the western frontier. From 
here the emigrants pushed forward to the western region and 
soon settled the whole country now called West Virginia. 

History tells us that the Presbyterians were first in this field 
and the fact that the people are of Scotch and Scotch-Irish de- 
scent would lead to the same conclusion. But it must not be 
forgotten that a greater part of the population of West Virginia 
were emigrants from Maryland and Virginia proper. A com- 
parison of the names also will indicate in a general way the 
national characteristics of the inhabitants and show whether 
there has been an intermixture of outside elements with the 
original settlers. However, too great stress should not be 
placed on mere names as they might not always show the true 
nationality of the section from which their bearers came. Yet 
they are not to be discarded altogether, but must be taken into 
account in dialectical studies. They will show approximately 
whether the population has remained pure from the earliest 
times or not. On examining the names of the vestrymen of the 
earliest Episcopalian Churches of this region, my only source of 
information, I find among the settlers from Eastern Virginia 
such names as Ballenger, Maury, Burton, Scott, Rucker, Good- 
win, Taliafero, Cabell, etc. Among the Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish names can be mentioned Balmaire, Quarrier, Dunlap, etc., 
while Bittenger, Swearingen, Muhlenburg, etc., show a sprink- 
ling of German and Swedish names. The names of the present 
day afford the same testimony and show that the earliest settlers 
are fairly well represented by the present inhabitants. I am 
well aware, as above remarked, that this is not always a safe 
guide, but may, like tradition, sometimes mislead, still in lieu of 
a better one it renders tolerably efficient service. 

In the earliest days of these settlements the educational ad- 
vantages were naturally slight, but later the conditions for 
education were about the same as those described in my article 
on the “ Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va.,” printed in the 
Publications of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, vol. v, p. 188 ff. In the same article (pp. 192-195) I 
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have compiled two Vowel Tables, one representing the vowel 
sounds of the Virginia English of the seventeenth century, and 
the other the vowel sounds of to-day. 

I will here begin with the vowel a as heard in father (SWEET’S 
mid-back-wide). Here, as in Fredericksburg, Va., we find the 
clearer, lighter sound of a as in ca/m, psalm, palm, half, etc. 
The other sound of these words (that is, kaezem, saezem, paezem, 
heef, etc.; that is, SWEET’s low-front-wide) is heard, though 
less frequently than in Fredericksburg, Va., or in Charleston, S. 
C. The sound of a in father (mid-back-wide) is also very com- 
mon in words like ask, demand, pass, trespass, etc., though the 
tendency to the palatal a is strong. The two words ant and 
aunt are both generally pronounced (znt, that is, low-front- 
wide), though the latter is often pronounced (aant, that is, mid- 
back-wide). The same remark applies to words like gaunt, 
haunt, jaunt, etc., where SWEET’s low-front-wide (=a in man) 
is commonly heard, thus (gent, Heent, Dzheent, etc.). Oc- 
casionally one hears the mid-back-wide (=a in father); pho- 
netically represented (gaant, Haant, Dzhaant). I have never 
heard SWEET’s low-back-narrow-round (=aw’ in /aw thus gont, 
Hont, Dzhont, etc.). Among all classes here, and especially 
among the uneducated, the mid-back-wide sound of a is retain- 
ed in a large class of words where it either reflects the older 
pronunciation or shows the influence of the negro element. The 
negro is very fond of this a-sound, but I am in doubt whether it 
is natural to him or whether he may not have acquired it in 
early times from the whites themselves and retained it pure and 
uninfluenced by the change which this vowel has undergone in 
the progress of the language, just as the Irish have retained the 
older pronunciation of English. According to ELtis, ‘ Early 
English Pronunciation’ this was the usual sound of the vowel a 
in the eighteenth century. In this list we find words like c/ear, 
pair, there, where, fair, learn, prepare, queer, bear, square, 
were, rearguard, search, swear, etc., in all of which the mid- 
back-wide is heard (klaar, paar, dhaar, whaar, etc.) ; we seldom 


hear the low-front-narrow (dhzzer, etc.) as in Charleston, S. C., 


but more usually the low-front-wide (=a in man). I am in- 
clined to think that this latter sound is midway between the 
low-front-wide and the low-front-narrow. The negro pronunci- 
ation of here is (Hj'ar). Among the white population two pro- 
nunciations obtain: both (‘ji'r) and (‘ja'r) are common. 
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Under Sweet's mid-front-wide (our in me?, either long or 
short) we must class one peculiarity not yet noticed elsewhere, 
though found in England; viz., the pronunciation of the word 
make as (mek), that is mid-front-wide instead of mid-front-nar- 
row. In the seventeenth century we find the same sound in 
England in the words main (meen), major (meedzhiar), mayor 
(meer), naked (neeked), nature (neetar). DRYDEN has “ pains 
of hell” (peenz 2f Hel) and (mee) for may. GARTH has distress 
riming with place (plees). In the sixteenth century this word 
make was pronounced (maak), this is SWEET’s mid-back-wide, 
as we see in SHAKESPEARE’s Henry VIII, in the speech of 
Cardinal Woolsey to Cromwell : 


Neglect him not; make use now and provide 
For thine own future safety. 


which according to ELLs, ‘ E. E. P.,’ iii, 991, is to be pronounced 
Neglekt Him not; maak yys nau and provaid 
For dhain OOun fyytyyr saaftz. 
The Anglo-Saxon form is macian where this vowel has the 
short sound of a in father, that is SwEET’s mid-back-wide. In 


‘Middle English the form is still makien and retains this mid- 


back-wide sound. But in 1766 BUCHANAN in his conjectured 
pronunciation of SHAKESPEARE has: “Meed tu Héz mistrés 
aibrau,” and KENRICK, 1773, giving the pronunciation of the 
same passage has: “ Meed too Hiz mistris aibrau.” Both agree 
in the pronunciation of (meed for made, so that this mid-front- 
wide sound of a in the verb make must have obtained in Eng- 
land to some extent in the sixteenth century. BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN also in his remarks on pronunciation in 1768 indi- 


cates the pronunciation of “ makes” as (meeks). I am also in- 


formed that in at least two counties of England, Lancashire and 
Derby, the pronunciation (meek) is still heard. 

The character ¢ in the word well has a sound between 
SweeEt’s mid-back-wide (father) and low-front-wide (man), 
but inclining to the latter (wal), possibly SwEET’s low-back- 
wide in the Swedish mat. The word ancient belongs also to 
this class as it is here often pronounced (anshent), SWEET’s mid- 
back-wide again. In addition to the two pronunciations (agen, 
agenst) and (ageen, ageenst), we find the pronunciation (ag7n, 
aginst), though only as vulgarisms. For nent (_fornenst, pr. 
frnent) may have led to the pronunciation of (bzjent). 
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Sweet's mid-back-narrow is very common to this 
region. It is what Sweet and EL is call the American sound 
of the w in ‘but,’ not the English. Here belong words like 
took, look, cook, shook, book(?), put and others, all of which have 
nearly the sound of «in duf. A sound between SwWEET’s mid- 
mixed-wide-round (6, Fr. homme) and his high-mixed-wide- 
round (ii, Swed. upp) is heard in could, would, should; in cool, 
good, school, who, though preceded by the 7-Umschlag (kiud, 
wiud. spivd; kiwl, skizl, Hiz). I hardly know whether this 
sound is to be attributed to the Scotch element among the early 
settlers or not. It certainly comes very near the Scotch sound 
as heard in guide (givd). It is, however, possible that it devel- 
oped on this soil independently of the Scotch influence. This 
pronunciation is also peculiar to Fredericksburg, Va., and is 
heard in places in the state of South Carolina. In the Upland 
region of the latter state, we have alsoa Scotch influence to some 
extent, so that even here it may be due to this element. I have 
noticed it, moreover, in other localities in the pronunciation of 
individual people. This sound of w in du is often heard in the 
pronunciation of caredess, thus (karles). Care itself is often pro- 
nounced either (k7r), though more often (kear). Here belongs 
also that peculiar pronunciation of room (rium) and fomé (tinm) 
in rhyme with perfume (tium, parfivm). 

In studying the pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va., I 
noticed two cases of the short (i) in the words (A7//) and (mi//). 
In West Virginia I found another example of the same sound in 
an individual pronunciation of the preposition 7 (iin). The 
word ear is often pronounced (jiir) or even (jar). Mischief is 
accented on the ultima and pronounced (mistshiff). The past 
participle of hear is pronounced either ( Hiiin or Harn; or Hiird 
or Hard) according to the form used. The sounds (7) and (¢) 
are often interchangeable, as (led) for /id, (red) for rid, (ef ) for 
if; (git) for get, ( jit) for yet, ( jistardez) for yesterday, (kitl) for 
kettle. To these we may add (dzhénereshan) for generation, 
(sperit) for spirit, (rezeriksha) for resurrection. The word musk- 
melon is here often pronounced (maskm/ljan), which pronuncia- 
tion goes back as far as 1685; for Cooper in his list of Words 
Like and Unlike gives me/on, melo; million, 1,000,000 sive cen- 
tum myriades, which would indicate that the two words were 
nearly alike in sound. In mirac/e the 7-sound often follows the 
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analogy of vowels before ry and we hear not infrequently (marzk]). 

I feel convinced that we hear the open 0-sound (SWEET’s mid- 
mixed-round=6, Er. encore) in the word poor (pr. poor), and we 
also hear the long e-sound (SwEET’s mid-back-narrow-round= 
0, Germ. so; pr. poor). The former is the same sound we often 
hear in the last syllable of fe//ow and follow, though the latter 
is the more common sound. The two words dorn and dorne are 
both pronounced alike (born). Forward is frequently pro- 
nounced (farard). The words on/y and onhitch (unhitch) belong 
here, as they are often pronounced (énly, 6nHitsh). 

I can here repeat my remarks on the diphthongs in my article 
on “ Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va.”’: 


The sound (au, as in German Haus) is heard among a select 
few in house, now’, etc., though the usual pronunciation is here 
(eu), never (au). This latter diphthong (eu) is long (eeu) in 
town, cow and some other words, and short (eu) in most words : 
as house, out, about, south, pound, etc. Otten (EEa) is heard 
instead of long (eeu), and (Ea) iustead of short (eu). The 
diphthong (iu) is very common and the first element is often 
lengthened (iiu). Sometimes, however, the vanish is prolonged 
(iuu). Instead of (iu, (Zu) is often heard, especially among the 
lower classes. /ruit may be classed here also, or the sound 
often comes nearer the Swedish x in hus (frUt), or (frywt). The 
same sound seems to be peculiar to the people from the middle 
and upper parts of South Carolina. 


The diphthong (ai) is often changed to (oi), as in “#¢/e %toitl). 
On the other hand (oi) often becomes (ai), as do¢/ (bail), joint 
(dzhaint), etc., but this is a vulgarism common to all parts of the 
country. The word ewe (jiu) has frequently the pronunciation 
(joo), a pronunciation very common in Western New York. 


“We also find (rai-at) for (rait). 


The consonants offer a few peculiarities. The 4 is often fol- 
lowed by the 7-sound in the word here (Hjeer); in this case the 
h frequently becomes silent, or rather a mere breathing (‘jeer). 
W is exchanged for v in very (wer?) and a few other words. The 
vis heard here more than in other parts of Virginia, but it is 
often silent when final. We occasionally here (kjart, gjardn, 
etc.), but not so commonly as in Virginia proper or in Charles- 
ton, S.C. After s,a ¢ is often added; as, close, clost. The g 
disappears in words like /ength, strength, etc., which are pro- 
nounced (lenth, strenth, etc.). The ¢ between s and / of words 
like apostle, cpistle, etc., is sounded. 
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The accent of words is often changed, either as a general rule, 
or by individuals. /dea frequently has the accent on the first 
syllable (aid?, or aidéé). Mischief often transfers the accent to 
the last syllable (méstshiff ), though this is considered a vulgar- 
ism. Difficulty sometimes takes the accent on the antepenult 
(di-ftk-al-t7). Trespasses sometimes takes the accent on the 
penultimate (tres-pada-ses). Contrary when it means perverse, 
froward, wayward, always has the accent on the penultimate 
(kontreér?). Elizabeth often has the accent on the ultima (II- 
izEbéth). Gethsemane is often accented (Geth-se-méen). 

Turning to the grammatical peculiarities we find the greatest 
variety in the verb. The tendency here is to form peculiar 
past tenses and past participles. Often one is exchanged for 
the other without any apparent reason. This is especially the 
case with the irregular verbs. The following list contains all 
those that I have observed : 

1.—Blow blowd blowd 
2.—Climb climm or clomb climm or clomb 
3-—Fight fit fit 

4.—Freeze frozed frozed 

5.—Hear (Hiird, Hiirn, Harn) (Hiird) heard 
6.—Heat het het 

7-—Help helped (holp. pr. Hop) helped (holp) 
8.—Know knowd knowd 
g.—Ride rid rid 

10.—See saw (seen, see, seed) seen (seed, saw) 
11.—Take took (taken) taken (took) 


I find also a few lexicographical peculiarities which I shall give 
promiscuously, as it is not possible to arrange them in any 
definite order. Reverent is used in the sense of genuine, 
thorough; as,a reverent scolding, that is a thorough scolding. 
Satisfactual is a vulgarism for satisfactory. Shoot is very 
common for shot; as, “ he made a good shoot.” Arter for after 
is common all overthe land. o/d is used in the sense of strong, 
vigorous ; as, a bold spring is one whose waters bubble up 
strongly. A bunch of cattle is the only proper expression here 
in the West, but I never heard it in the East, except in West 
Virginia. Wesster’s ‘ International’ and the other dictionaries 
do not give this meaning for the word, though the ‘ Century’ 
gives a bunch of ducks. May not this meaning have started in 
West Virginia and passed to the West? Gradjate and sosation 
are vulgarisms. 
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An amusing popular etymology is found in the name of one 
of the valleys on Indian Creek. It is known as the Tuckahoe 
valley and takes its name from the Indian tribe of that name, or 
it is at least an Indian name. The people living in this valley 
are of the lowest class and have a peculiar dialect of which | 
have already noticed the most prominent features. Not being 
able to explain the word Tuckahoe they have based the deriva- 
tion on the peculiar pronunciation of the past participle of take 
(took, pr. tak), and -ahoe is then made to mean a hoe, “ he took 
a hoe.” To this derivation the following legend has been 
attached. An inhabitant of this valley once became so poor that 
he was at least reduced to stealing and he took ( pr. tak) a hoe, 
that is, stole a hoe. This will compare favorably with the English 
corruption of the name of the ship Hirondella into /ron Devil, 
or route du roi into Rotten Row, or Bellerophon into Bully 
Ruffian, ete. 

Kittering means topling, afore stands for before, transits 
means, not transits of the planets, but transient guests at a hotel, 
One minister, a hard-shell Baptist, or [ronsides as they call this 
sect there, spoke of the ¢e.ves from which he preached his sermon. 
I need not add that he was from the Tuckahoe valley. S/ick is 
used in the sense of slippery ; beegum is used for beehive. The 
‘Century Dictionary’ gives the word ; it was at first the body of 
the gum tree hollowed out and used for bees. A larger section, 
hollowed out in the same way, is used for a grain receptacle and 
is called a gum. A band of music is called musicioners. In 
Fredericksburg, Va., I found last summer the word durr, mean- 
ing gherkin and have not yet been able to discover any explana- 
tion of it. The name may have some connection with durr-weed, 
though I doubt it. Oftonary is an individualism for optiona/, 
though having the force of capricious. Pert (pr. piirt) is used 
in the sense of wel/, as, J am feeling right pert to-day. 

This region is full of peculiar expressions and the careful 
collector would be repaid for his trouble. Like the proverbs, 
the quaint sayings, the peculiar expressions of a nation form an 
interesting chapter in its history and give a better insight into 
the distinguishing characteristics of a people than long years of 
its civil history. Often the thoughts of ages are crystallized in 
such expressions and the study of the intellectual growth and 
civilization of a nation cannot be pursued more effectively than 
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by collecting and classifying its apothegms. But it is not my 
intention to enter so deeply into the subject as I have given most 
of my time to the peculiarities of pronunciation and grammar. 
Besides, it would require years of study to collect all these 
expressions and put them in their proper order. I shall here 
select only a few of the most amusing and peculiar ones to show 
you what a rich field for such researches this section of the 
country affords. 

A right smart little bit is extremely common and right smart 
seemingly is a slight variation of the same. / had /aid out to go 
to the Dunkards to-night is a not infrequent expression ; of the 
same signification are fo go fo do and to aim to do. Let onis 
common in nearly the whole country ; and so is fo get shet (shut) 
of. I feel like she did not doit means / think she did not do 
it and is often heard among all classes of people. Some of the 
more amusing ones are: / fee/ rather dauncy, meaning / fee/ 
rather poorly. Again we have a popular derivation for dauncy 
which is rather more expressive than elegant. I have been told 
soberly by different ones that it is a contraction of damn sick. 
The dictionaries give no information on the subject. As an 
explanation of this word I would suggest, though with great 
hesitation, the French word dancetté, or the more common form 
danché (denché), from which we have in English the two words 
dancette and dancy. The great trouble is with the meaning. 
Both words are terms of heraldry, descriptive of escutcheons 
having the edge or outline broken into large and wide zigzags. 
The real meaning of the word is ‘indented,’ and it probably 
stands for denté. Possibly the idea of being broken or notched 
like the teeth of a saw may have been applied figuratively to 
physical nature and would certainly have as much sense as the 
broke bone fever so common in malarial districts and so dreaded. 
The most amusing expressions, however, were those heard in an 
Ironside sermon. But it would be impossible to reproduce them, 
as they would lose their flavor if not delivered by the minister 
in person. 

Often these expressions are of a grammatical nature and 
deserve a careful study. Here are several of that character : 
would you rather have this as that? though | have heard as 
used ior that after the conjunction ¢han in various parts of the 
country. A good old construction is retained in the following : 
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with the blood a-runnin’ down his side. This corresponds to 
he lay a-dying, so often found in the grammars as a specimen 
of the gerund or participle used as a noun after the preposition 
a (contracted from an, now ov). Another (Bible) construction 
is retained in this: they looked for to see him die every day. 
For to instead of fo is now obsolete. The double comparative 
is not infrequent here. I noted more pleasanter on several 
occasions. In expressions of the weather I find the following in 
my note-book : fo fair off, meaning fo clear off; to have a cloud, 
meaning fo have a shower. 


SYLVESTER PRIMER. 
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X.—OTHER DIALECTAL FORMS IN TENNESSEE.* 


The subject of this paper as announced some time ago in the 
programme of this convention, is not exactly the one which it 
should bear. In a former paper, published in the Modern 
Language Notes, \ tried to trace back a number of our peculiar 
words and speech usages to an earlier period of the language, 
using SHAKESPEARE as a basis. In the present paper this 
method of procedure has been attempted only incidentally. In 
other words, I invite your attention to a study of a few of the 
peculiarities of the language as found in Tennessee, regardless 
of their origin and history. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the forms pointed out are limited to one particular state or 
to a small territory. On the other hand, most of them are found 
throughout the larger portion of the South, and many of them are 
common over the whole country. Nothing like a complete 
survey of the field, or a strict classification of the material 
gathered, has been attempted, and many of the words treated 
have been discussed by others. A few cases of bad pronuncia- 
tion have been noticed, rather as an index of characteristic 
custom than as showing anything new. 

We very frequently hear s/omp for stamp. WetSTER cites an 
example from ROBERT BROWNING. Similarly we have tromp 
for tramp. We also hear the change from a to 0; as, drap 
for drop. 

In the word candidate the first d is often silent, and the word 
is pronounced can’idate. So/ is omitted in he/p and se/f and we 
have he'p and S'rink is used tor shrink, and though for 
through. Fift for fifth is heard; also siaxt for sixth, sebun 
(compare Gothic) for seven, ‘leben for eleven, fo'teen tor fourteen. 

The vowel z is inserted before m in words like e/m, rheuma- 
tism, and logarithm. Consonants are sometimes inserted in a 
word, or added to the end. This is especially true of d@ and ¢. 
In such expressions as and old man, the added element in and 
may indicate simply a confounding of the particle and the con- 


1 See Modern Language Notes, Vol. iv, p. 410, or American Notes and Queries, Vol. iv, 
pp. 16 and 64. 
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junction, and in drownded, stallded, attackted, etc., there may be 
an error as to what is the present tense of the verb. Confusion 
of words may also account for go/d mind, instead of gold mine. 
Such addition of the dental occurs in a number of cases, 
especially with small words. SHAKESPEARE frequently writes 
vild for vile, and vildly or vildely tor vilely ; as, in ‘* Merchant of 
Venice,” Act i, Scene 2: “ Very vildely in the morning when 
hee is sober, and most vildely in the afternoon when hee is 
drunke.”” In oncet, twicet, acrost, dost, and clost, we have a final 
fadded. We also say all of a suddent, wisht for the present 
tense of wish, skift for skiff, and take holt of for take hold of, etc. 

The old form wrast/e is still very common and is heard in 
everyday language much more frequently than wrestle. In 
CHAUCER we have it a number of times; for example, in “ Sir 
Thopas,” line 1930: 

‘* Of wrastling was ther noon his peer.” 
So frustle is the usual pronunciation of trestle, and d’ruther tor 
had rather is a common contraction and mispronunciation. 

We hear whut for what, fur for for and far, frum for from, 
whur for where; also air for are, té for to(o), led for lid, and 
drugs for dregs. Chist is heard for chest. Compare “ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” Act iv, Scene 7: 

** As safe as if it were fast locked up in a chist.”’ 


On the other hand, ¢ is used for 7; te// for ¢#// (until). 

Every one in this part of our country has heard shore for sure. 
It is very often used as an adverb; as, “I shore made that ole 
mule tote.” Some of the most ludicrous mistakes are those 
made by uneducated people when trying to “talk proper.” I 
once heard an ignorant young fellow entertain a fireside 
company with : “ Getherin’ up shells from the sea-sure.” Negroes 
their and if their ‘/asses get overh2(a)t it is on the 
pint of spiling. They also say intrust; as, 6% intrust, putting 
considerable stress of voice on each syllable. I do not know 
that this pronunciation is heard except in money transactions. 

The word soot (or sdét) is almost universally called sit. 
. Ashy is used as a synonym for angry. The evolution is 
readily inferred. SHAKESPEARE uses the word, in the sense of 
pale, in connection with the word anger, “ Venus and Adonis”: 


** Still is he sullen, still he low’rs and frets,”’ 
Twixt crimson shame and anger, ashy pale.’’ 
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From being one of the signs of anger, this word comes at present 
to be used for anger itself. 

If a stranger without baggage goes to one of our hotels, he 
must whack up in advance. When called on for the stuff, he 
must shed/ out and ante up, or else he may have to Aike out. On 
the electric cars he must not monkey with the trolley. If his 
clothes are facky and he appears to be trom the backwoods, he 
is called a country-jake, and is said to look jakey. 

In playing marbles, one boy ¢ai/ers (tai/ors) another when he 
wins seven games before the other wins any. He cries s/ippance / 
when his marble slips from his thumb, and this entitles him to 
another go. A number of other words used in this game have 
been pointed out by Prof. J. P. Fruit, of Kentucky, in Part i, of 
Dialect Notes. Of them I used to hear in West Tennessee snack, 
plug, plump, middler, taw, shoot, dubs, man, fat, vents and fudge. 

Wesleep under a counterpin instead of a counterpane, and call 
it a coverled until we learn that we ought to say //d instead of 
led; then we call it a coverlid. Finally some of us learn to call 
it a coverlet. Very ignorant people say c?ver (kiver). : 

We have the two expressions, go itin’ and go gilpin’, both of 
which mean about the same thing. The first presumably means 
‘to go like a kite,’ that is, ‘to go rapidly.’ Under the word kite, 
BARTLETT in his ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,’ refers to skite, 
where he says “To skite about is to go running about.” I 
have never heard skfe used, and do not remember ever to 
have heard 47¢e in any other form than that in the phrase, go 
kiting. To go gilpin is a common expression which I take to 
be derived from the story of “John Gilpin’s Ride.” I do 
not find the expression in any of the lists of characteristic 
expressions, or dictionaries of popular phrases. 

Cranksided means twisted or careened to one side; and 
catawampous means something near the same thing, although 
the latter seems to have the idea of the diagonal prominent 
in it; for instance, we might call a rhombus a catawampous 
square. BARTLETT does not give the adjective, but gives the 
adverb catawampously, which he says means ‘fiercely’ or 
‘eagerly.’ This sense is certainly very different from that in 
which I have heard the word used. 

The word careen, mentioned above, is usually called c'reen, 
and not every one that uses it, even though he be of fair educa- 
tion, knows what the real word is. 
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Blue-john is a thin blue milk that has been skimmed, that is, 
“sour sweet-milk.” 

THACKERAY in his lecture on STEELE speaks in a quotation, 
of brandy as being good for the wholesomes. 1 have heard this 
phrase a number of times, or rather the singular instead of the 
plural, good for the wholesome, but I find upon inquiry that it is 
not so common as most of the other words given in this paper. 
“ Seem like I done tole you dat Brer Rabbit done gone en tuck 
mo’ dram dan w’at ’uz good fer he wholesome.” ? 

To rue back is to back out, and is used in such examples as, 
“he cheated me and I want to rue back.” 

Chug (choog) is the verb used to denote the act of casting 
anything into the water when especial attention is directed 
toward the noise which it makes in coming in contact with the 
surface of the water. We also chug a man in the short ribs with 
the fist. I think I have heard both chug and chig. 

Could is frequently used as an infinitive, as “I can’t play the 
fiddle now, but I used to could.” Would is used in the same 
way, though probably less frequently. ‘He used to wouldn't 
dance.” It is probable that sed fo is so common a phrase that 
it becomes, in the popular mind, equal to an adverb with the force 
of formerly ; “he formerly would not dance.” 

To /ay off to do a thing, means to intend to do it, and is used 
in the same sense as /ay ouf in the first definition given by 
BARTLETT. 

Lay-out, a noun, seems to mean crowd in such expressions as, 
“he is big enough to whip the whole /ay-out,” that is, to whip 
the whole shebang, or whole number of them. 

The dictionaries give ¢rack for an area of land, quoting from 
‘THoMAs FULLER, but mark the word as obsolete. In this part 
of the country, however, it is the common erm, being perhaps 
simply a mispronunciation for ¢ract. 

Shock is the usual word for a conical pile of hay. This term 
applies very properly to grain which is first bound into sheaves ; 
but, so far as I can find out, cock is the proper word to use in 
connection with hay. 

_ Every one speaks of a stand of corn or a stand of grass, 
meaning that it is thick enough on the ground. I do not know 
that this is incorrect, but I have not succeeded in finding any 


2 ‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ p. 66. 
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examples of the word in this sense. I would ask information 
on this point from some one who is interested in the subject. 

BARTLETT calls attention to the addition of s in the adverbs, 
somewheres, nowheres, etc. The first of these words is usually 
heard as sume’r’s, especially in the phrase some’r’s else. 

Metathesis of y in such words as purty for pretty, and patarge 
for partridge, is common. 

The word hickory is pronounced hick’ry, and in connection 
with nut it forms hicker-nuf—sometimes pronounced almost as 
one syllable, hick-nut. 

Obliged in the mouths of old people frequently becomes 
obleeged, and in Pope's satire on Apison, the word rhymes 
with besieged. 

Such vulgar words as fit, cotch, and fotch, as the past tense of 
fight, catch, and fetch, are used only by the ignorant classes. 
Drug from drag and clumé from climé are more common. Ask 
(to say nothing of axe) is sometimes pronounced as if written 
ast, Plague is generally given with the short e-sound, pleg. 

Ear is called year, but yeast is calied east. Article is accented 
on the second syllable, and yesterday becomes yistidy. Rosin 
is rosum or rawsum. Roas’nears is for roasting ears, green corn. 

All has a peculiar usage in examples like the following: 
“ That’s all the high (or higher) he can jump,” “all the far you 
can throw.” Bust is the regular word at Vanderbilt for failure, 
and is used as a noun or as a verb (both transitive and 
intransitive). /ower is a word in common use for a quarrel in 
which noise plays the principal part. “I got into a jower with 
him.” Stool is an old-fashioned word for invitation ; as, a stool 
to a party or wedding. Here is an example from J.C. HaRRIs: 
“When I ast 'im out with us that night, he went like a man 
that had a stool to a quiltin’-bee.” A s¢od is a stake driven in 
the ground, or a tall stump of a tree. “Do you see that 
peckerwood on that old stoé over yonder td 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Modern Language Association of America 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held in the Chapel of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., December 29, 30 and 31, 1890. 
On Monday evening, Dec. 29, the First Session was called to 
order by the Vice-President, Prof. ALCEE ForTIER, of Tulane 
University, La., who said :— 


The members of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION will now 
come to order and enter upon the proceedings of its Eighth Annual 
Convention. I have the honor of introducing to you Dr. LANDon C, 
GARLAND, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, who will give us an 
address of welcome. 


President FORTIER, in response to Dr. GARLAND’s remarks 
said :— 


In the name of the Association, I desire to thank Dr. GARLAND for 
his interesting address, and for the kind greeting which he has ex- 
tended tous. We have no doubt that in this hospitable southern 
city we shall be cordially received, and that our short stay here will 
be both pleasant and profitable. It is a matter of regret to every 
member of the Association that our honored President, and First 
Vice-President are unable to be with us this evening. In their 
absence, the duties of presiding officer devolve upon me. I am 
certain that they will be very easy to perform, for I know that we are 
all earnest in our work and that our efforts tend to the same end— 
the elevation of modern languages in the curriculum of every school 
and college in this country to the rank to which they are entitled. I 
believe that our Association has been a most important factor in the 
great progress made in the last few years in the teaching of the 
modern languages in America. Let us be encouraged to continue 
our work with still greater energy and perseverance, and I have no 
doubt that our efforts will be crowned with still better success. I 
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hear that Prof. W. R. GARRETT, President of the National Education- 
al Association is with us, and we should be glad to hear a few words 
from him. 


Professor GARRETT said:— 


Mr. President :—I did not expect to be called upon to address your 
Association, and have no thoughts arranged to present to you; yet, 
as a citizen of Nashville, and as a teacher, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to you the great pleasure which it gives our people to wel- 
come you toour midst. The Chancellor of Vanderbilt University has 
left but little to be said in expressing the cordial sentiments of our 
educators and our people. 

I am glad he alluded to the important educational meetings which 
have been held in Nashville during the past two years, beginning 
with the meeting of the National Educational Association. These 
meetings have all given instruction and pleasure to our educators 
and our citizens, and have led us to look forward to such meetings 
with lively anticipations. 

I am especially called on to express to you the sentiments of the 
National Educational Association. I need not say our sentiments 
are fraternal. The National Educational Association has a great 
mission to perform. It is the great medium for assimilating and for- 
mulating the educational sentiment of this continent. I believe it is 
the largest and best organized body in the world for conducting 
summer excursions. Beginning in the Northeast, on the Atlantic 
coast, its excursions have crossed the Continent to San Francisco on 
the Pacific, have extended all along the Northern border, and have 
reached Atlanta and Nashville to the South. The next meeting, 
which is the first International meeting, will be held at Toronto, 
Canada. I have alluded to this excursion feature, not for the purpose 
of enlarging en the great benefit which accrues to education by 
affording to those who conduct it that widening of the mental vision 
which comes from travel and acquaintance with the world. Such an 
Association makes educators from all parts of the Union feel, in the 
eloquent words which Chancellor GARLAND has just uttered, ‘‘that 
we are brothers from one end of this land to the other.’’ If there be 
a body of men who should love the whole country, it is a body which 
has found a welcome in every portion of the United States. 

The members of the National Educational Association have warm 
hearts for their brethren. We perform a general work, while such 
Associations as yours work in special lines. In the ten departments 
of the National Association much valuable special work is done, but 
we cannot reach the special work of all departments of education. 
We look with fraternal interest on such work as yours. 

Although I can do but little to aid you in the technical work of 
your meeting, yet I sympathize heartily with your efforts to extend 
the sphere and to improve the methods of modern language training, 
and I wish you much success in your labors. 
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Chancellor GARLAND has told you what progress has been made in 
the teaching of modern languages in the universities and schools of 
Nashville. In addition to the general good which your meeting will 
accomplish, your visit will confer a local benefit upon the ‘“‘Athens of 
the South’ by the stimulus it will give to the teaching of modern 
languages. We are, also, gainers in the opportunity it affords us to 
meet in social intercourse so many distinguished educators from all 
parts of the country. 


Professor FoRTIER said :— 


Weare greatly indebted to Professor GARRETT for his suggestive 
and cordial remarks and would now like to hear from our Secretary, 
Prof. A. M. ELtiott of the Johns Hopkins University. . 


Professor ELLIOTT said :— 


Mr. President and members of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION: I cannot tell you with what feelings of rejoicing I have come 
here for the first meeting of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION in 
the South. The cordial welcome which has been extended us by the 
Chancellor of this University calls to my mind feelings that I enter- 
tained this morning on arriving at your station. I left Baltimore on 
Saturday in a snow storm. We had snow and ice and sleet and 
nothing but snow and ice and sleet for the whole journey, until we got 
this side Louisville. On arriving at your station, this beautiful morn- 
ing, which to us in the North or in the middle states and in Baltimore 
would seem a May morning, I was almost made to feel as though I 
had come into a sort of antechamber of 7/7 Paradiso, as DANTE might 
have called it. I have both general and special reasons for desiring 
to come to Nashville for this meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE 
AssociATION. The cause which we represent this evening is one 
that is dear to the hearts of many of us in this country, and the idea 
of united effort in the support of it was suggested not that we might 
oppose anything, but that we might develop an important factor of 
our literary culture which would otherwise have remained but im- 
perfectly developed ; that we might be led to a better appreciation of 
the literature, of the thoughts and feelings of our own race and 
people, of the peoples who live in our own time with all our complex 
modern civilization. 

In looking back at the history of Tennessee, I remember that your 
state was formerly a part of North Carolina, or at least that the early 
inhabitants of your state came from there. I am a North Carolinian 
by birth and, therefore, recalling something of the early history of 
your state, I esteem it a great pleasure from this general point of 
view to attend a meeting within the limits of your Commonwealth. 

While at dinner last Sunday, I told a gentleman from East Tennes- 
see that I was intending to go in a few days to Nashville. He said :— 
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“| congratulate you ; you are going to one of the richest countries 
on the face of the globe—one of the richest in mineral wealth and 
# material resources, in coal and iron, which are the two great sources 
es of our wealth to-day.”’ 

; I happened to meet recently on the street another friend whom I 
told that I was going soon to your city. He exclaimed :—‘‘ I am 
delighted to hear it, you are going to the laud of chivalry, the 
i home of bluegrass and ‘ Iroquois,’’’—and I assure you that it was a 
it great pleasure to me last evening in the train to be informed by a 
ey gentleman, native of Lexington, Ky., as to the ‘lay of the land”’ 
pa through which I was passing, of which I had heard so much but had 
known, personally, nothing. These are general considerations that 
have made me desire to come to the South, but in addition to these 
there are special and personal reasons which have influenced me. 
I was told this afternoon by one of the professors of this institution 
that when he came here a few years ago, modern languages were 
represented by one professor and that now they are taught by five. 
This fact is a source of rejoicing tome. A source of further rejoicing 
is that, standing beside this seat of learning, in the work which it has 
undertaken in modern languages, is the institution which I represent 
here this evening and which was opened only a year, I think, after 
the inauguration-ceremonies of Vanderbilt University—Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore. 

Two years ago we held a meeting in Cincinnati which was attended 
by a gentleman whom, above all others, I desired to meet and whose 
hand I desired to grasp. He was one who used to tread these places, 
whose voice used to be heard in this Hall. I shall never forget the 
expressions of great interest and sympathy, the constant encourage- 
ment that, through him, came to me in the beginning of our reform 
work, from Vanderbilt University. I shall never forget my meeting 
in Cincinnati with this noble character who, from the outset, urged on 
the movement for better things and did all in his power by writing, 
and in every other possible way, to help forward the cause of reform 
in the modern languages. I shall ever remember his stirring address, 
his earnest appeal, his searching criticism of our secondary educa- 
tion before that convention in Cincinnati. 1 refer of course to the 
lamented Casimir ZDANOwICzZ, one of the most self-sacrificing, one 
of the noblest men that I have ever known. 
peas I have also in my mind the remembrance of another gentleman, 
ba? formerly of Vanderbilt University, who also was no less earnest and 
: ‘8 ! who is still no less jealous of our interesis, and zealous in pushing for- 
po ward the good work which we have come here to discuss, in elevating 
] scholarship, in urging constancy, in pleading patience—a man whose 
name is a household word with you and who was among the first to 
lay the foundation of modern language work here in your institution. 
eI I refer, as you understand, to Professor Epw. S. JoyNEs, now one of 
of our members from the University of South Carolina, whose example 
has been a shining light through the whole of the incipient period of 
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our work, who has ever been faithful in attendance on our annual 
conventions, and whose voice on all occasions has been heard for 
the high position which the modern languages should hold in our 
nineteenth century civilization. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are personal considerations which 
led me to desire to visit your city. I feel that it is a special privilege 
to be among you and, judging from the hearty welcome that has al- 
ready been extended to us, I feel sure that many of us will return 
north with tenderest memories of the hospitality and good fellowship 
found in this Eldorado, this *‘ Land of the Sun.”’ 


President FORTIER said 


Prof. ELLiott alluded to the snow and ice. There is a gentleman 
here who knows something about the snow and ice of the Bay State 
and we would be glad to lrear from Prof. A. N. VAN DAELL, of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Professor VAN DAELL said :— 


I don’t know that I have any special right to be called on to repre- 
sent Massachussetts or its snow and ice. I have been a kind of 
rolling stone and alas! have not gathered much moss. I began my 
educational career in the South. Prof. ELLiottr called this the anti- 
chamber to paradise. I am tempted to give it a better name. | 
spent the first year of my married life in Kentucky and am strongly 


tempted to call it paradise itself. 

I have been connected with Mass. institutions only for a small 
number of years. I belonged at first to the public schools in the city 
of Boston and perhaps it may interest you to hear something about 
the study of modern languages,there. The city of Boston has eight 
high schools, of which six are practically used for co-education. In 
the two Latin Schools and the two central English schools, those for 
boys and girls are separate. Each one of those central High Schools 
contains about a thousand pupils. The main object of the two Latin 
Schools, is the preparation of candidates for college and university. 
During the time I was Director of modern languages in these institu- 
tions, there were in these High Schools of Boston twenty-five hundred 
pupils studying French and German, under the instruction of thirty- 
four assistant teachers, having at their head a Director of modern 
languages. The present incumbent, Prof. CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
is not here this evening, but I hope he will be with us tomorrow. A 
course of four years is provided in every one of these schools, the 
children taking either French or German. I must say, perhaps to 
my heart’s content, that about two thousand were studying French 
and only five hundred German, and even to maintain that rate of five 
hundred I had to use my official authority (Laughter). I have now 
for two years been connected with the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
There, the study of modern languages is not cultivated for its own 
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“I congratulate you ;. you are going to one of the richest countries 
on the face of the globe—one of the richest in mineral wealth and 
material resources, in coal and iron, which are the two great sources 
of our wealth to-day.”’ 

I happened to meet recently on the street another friend whom I 
told that I was going soon to your city. He exclaimed :—‘‘I am 
delighted to hear it, you are going to the land of chivalry, the 
home of bluegrass and ‘Iroquois,’’’—and I assure you that it was a 
great pleasure to me last evening in the train to be informed by a 
gentleman, native of Lexington, Ky., as to the ‘lay of the land’’ 
through which I was passing, of which I had heard so much but had 
known, personally, nothing. These are general considerations that 
have made me desire to come to the South, but in addition to these 
there are special and personal reasons which have influenced me. 
I was told this afternoon by one of the professors of this institution 
that when he came here a few years ago, modern languages were 
represented by one professor and that now they are taught by five. 
This fact is a source of rejoicing to me. A source of further rejoicing 
is that, standing beside this seat of learning, in the work which it has 
undertaken in modern languages, is the institution which I represent 
here this evening and which was opened only a year, I think, after 
the inauguration-ceremonies of Vanderbilt University—Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore. 

Two years ago we held a meeting in Cincinnati which was attended 
by a gentleman whom, above all others, I desired to meet and whose 
hand I desired to grasp. He was one who used to tread these places, 
whose voice used to be heard in this Hall. I shall never forget the 
expressions of great interest and sympathy, the constant encourage- 
ment that, through him, came to me in the beginning of our reform 
work, from Vanderbilt University. I shall never forget my meeting 
in Cincinnati with this noble character who, from the outset, urged on 
the movement for better things and did all in his power by writing, 
and in every other possibile way, to help forward the cause of reform 
in the modern languages. I shall ever remember his stirring address, 
his earnest appeal, his searching criticism of our secondary educa- 
tion before that convention in Cincinnati. I refer of course to the 
lamented Casimir ZDANOwICzZ, one of the most self-sacrificing, one 
of the noblest men that I have ever known. 

I have also in my mind the remembrance of another gentleman, 
formerly of Vanderbilt University, who also was no less earnest and 
who is still no less jealous of our interests, and zealous in pushing for- 
ward the good work which we have come here to discuss, in elevating 
scholarship, in urging constancy, in pleading patience—a man whose 
name is a household word with you and who was among the first to 
lay the foundation of modern language work here in your institution. 
1 refer, as you understand, to Professor Epw. S. JoyNEs, now one of 
our members from the University of South Carolina, whose example 
has been a shining light through the whole of the incipient period of 
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our work, who has ever been faithful in attendance on our annual 
conventions, and whose voice on all occasions has been heard for 
the high position which the modern languages should hold in our 
nineteenth century civilization. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are personal considerations which 
led me to desire to visit your city. I feel that it is a special privilege 
to be among you and, judging from the hearty welcome that has al- 
ready been extended to us, I feel sure that many of us will return 
north with tenderest memories of the hospitality and good fellowship 
found in this Eldorado, this ‘‘ Land of the Sun.’’ 


President FORTIER said 


Prof. ELLiott alluded to the snow and ice. There is a gentleman 
here who knows something about the snow and ice of the Bay State 
and we would be glad to lIrear from Prof. A. N. vAN DAELL, of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Professor VAN DAELL said :— 


I don’t know that I have any special right to be called on to repre- 
sent Massachussetts or its snow and ice. I have been a kind of 
rolling stone and alas! have not gathered much moss. | began my 
educational career in the South. Prof. ELtiort called this the anti- 
chamber to paradise. I am tempted to give it a better name. | 
spent the first year of my married life in Kentucky and am strongly 
tempted to call it paradise itself. 

I have been connected with Mass. institutions only for a small 
number of years. I belonged at first to the public schools in the city 
of Boston and perhaps it may interest you to hear something about 
the study of modern languages,there. The city of Boston has eight 
high schools, of which six are practically used for co-education. In 
the two Latin Schools and the two central English schools, those for 
boys and girls are separate. Each one of those central High Schools 
contains about a thousand pupils. The main object of the two Latin 
Schools, is the preparation of candidates for college and university. 
During the time I was Director of modern languages in these institu- 
tions, there were in these High Schools of Boston twenty-five hundred 
pupils studying French and German, under the instruction of thirty- 
four assistant teachers, having at their head a Director of modern 
languages. The present incumbent, Prof. CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
is not here this evening, but I hope he will be with us tomorrow. A 
course of four years is provided in every one of these schools, the 
children taking either French or German. I must say, perhaps to 
my heart’s content, that about two thousand were studying French 
and only five hundred German, and even to maintain that rate of five 
hundred I had to use my official authority (Laughter). I have now 
for two years been connected with the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
There, the study of modern languages is not cultivated for its own 
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sake, except in a more limited course. Our main object is to teach 
simply the fluent reading of French and German; and generally our 
pupils are able, after a short course of two years, to read fluently and 
easily whatever books are necessary in the languages for their 
specialties. We have a more advanced course for both French and 
German which is practically a four years course and which treats the 
languages more thoroughly. We have also courses in Spanish and 
Italian, but I am sorry to say that the Spanish courses are not valued 
as they ought to be. It is hard to find pupils for the courses in 
Spanish and Italian,—this circumstance is to be wondered at and | 
think to be regretted. I hope that the young men will soon understand 
that there is a great interest at stake here and that the study of 
Spanish will be developed in the Institute of Technology, where we 
have about a thousand pupils and a faculty of nearly one hundred, 
including some sixty instructors, and more than thirty professors, 
associate and assistant professors. 

I don’t know that I have anything more to say, except to express 
my joy in seeing once more this pleasant southern country which for 
me has many of most delightful recollections. (Laughter and ap- 


plause). 


President FORTIER said :— 


I have often been told that Boston is the Paris of America. We in 
Louisiana apply that term to New Orleans, but after the statement of 
Prof. vAN DAELL, I will admit that Boston has some claims tu be con- 
sidered the Paris of America. The mention of Massachussetts recalls 
the name of DANIEL WEBSTER. Immediately the name of CALHOUN 
occurs tous. I think there is a professor here from the state of CaL- 
HOUN, and we should like to have a few remarks from Prof. F. C. 
Woopwakp of the University of South Carolina. 


Professor F. C. WoopWARD made the following remarks :— 


I am exceedingly glad to be here. I have longed to come to this 
institution of which I have heard a great deal. I wanted to see its 
plant, its men, its apparatus. I wanted to see this University which, 
I might say, was the first bridge flung across the bloody war chasm 
between the two sections of our country. I wanted to see what 
seems to me about to be the leading institution, certainly one of the 
leading institutions, of the South—an institution made possible by 
the patriotic munificence of its founder, made eminently successful 
by the admirable work of admirable men, guided by the able hand 
-of its first president of the Board of Trustees; an institution which I 
do not overrate, I think, when I say that its forward march will set 
the time and the step of higher education in the South. There are 
other considerations which have led me to desire to attend the meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Horace says—and if I do not get the Latin right Prof. KirKLanp 
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will please put me right—Du/ce est desipere in loco, which being 
freely translated means, that it is a pleasant thing to enjoy one’s self 
in season. I consider that the social features of this Association are 
very profitable. The touch of the hand and the social communion 
help me more than the learned papers and the discussions that ac- 
company them. If education is two thirds of life, the personal 
element is two thirds in teaching, and if it is good for the boy, it is 
better for the teacher to touch hands and brains as we are permitted 
here todo. From this meeting I shall endeavor to get more perfect 
realization of old ideas and some inoculatation of new ideas to carry 
back to the land of CaLuoun. If I may speak for the state of South 
Carolina, I may say to Vanderbilt and the MopERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION that as far as in us lies we are striving to keep our part of 
the educational line dressed. 


The Association then adjourned to meet at 9.30 A.M. on the 
following day. 


The Second Session was called to order at 9.30, A. M., Dec. 30, 
by Acting President ALCEE ForTIER. 

Prof. A. MARSHALL ELLiortt, Secretary of the Association, 
submitted his report which was adopted. The report was as 
follows : 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the MopERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA was held in Sever Hall, Harvard University, 
on December 26, 27 and 28, 188g. : 

At the first session (Dec. 26) President CHartes W. Etier, of 
Harvard University, gave an address of welcome which was followed 
with an address by JAMEs RussELL Lowe Lt, President of the Asso- 
ciation. After this, the members of the Association attended a 
reception at the house of Pres. ELiot, on the University campus. 

At the opening of the second session on Dec. 27, a brief report of the 
proceedings at the Cincinnati Convention was presented by the 
Secretary, and this was followed by a succinct statement of the ac- 
counts of the Association by the Treasurer, Dr. HENRY ALFRED 
Topp (Johns Hopkins Univ.). Committees were then appointed as 
follows : 

1. To suggest names of officers for the ensuing year. Prof. Epw. S. 
Joynes, Univ. of South Carolina, Chairman. 

2. On place on meeting in 1890. Prof. H. C. G. BkRaNnpt, Chairman. 

3. To audit the Treasurer's Report. Prof. S. Chair- 
man. 

4. To offer Resolutions commemorative of the death of Prof. Casimir 
Zpanowicz. Prof. SYLVESTER PRIMER, Chairman. 


After a few remarks by the Secretary on the Pud/ications and 
membership of the Association, the Convention proceeded to the 
reading of papers which were presented at various sessions, as fol- 
lows : 

1. The Relation of Shakespeare to ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
Professor A. H. ToLMAN, Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
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2. A Forerunner of Bunyan in the Twelfth Century. 
Professor KuUNO FRANCKE, Harvard University, Mass. 
3. Of the Use of the Negation by Chaucer, with particular Reference 
to ne (non). 
Professor CHARLES W. KENT, (University of Tenn., Knoxville. 
. William Thornton, a Phonetic Pioneer. 
Professor C. B. Wricut, Middlebury College, Vermont. 
. Scandinavian Lexicography. 
Dr. DANIEL DopGe, Columbia College, N. 
. Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Dr. SYLVESTER PrimMER, Providence, R. J. 
. The Saga of Walter of Aquitaine. 
Dr. M. D. LEARNED, Johns Hopkins University, Md. 
. Russian Animal Folk-Lore compared with the Medieval Animal 
Epics of the West. 
Professor ADOLPH GERBER, Far/ham College, Ind. 
g. Address by Professor A. MELVILLE BELL, President of the Pho- 
netic Section. 
10. Vowel Measurements. 
Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, Soston, Mass. 
11. Influence of the Weakness of Accent-stress on Phonetic Change 
in French. 
Dr. PuHitipre B. Marcou, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
12. in the Development of mouni//é in Old 
rench. 
Professor JOHN E. MAtTzKE, Bowdoin College, Maine. 
13. Reading in Modern Language Study. 
Professor Epw. S. Joyvnes, Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia. 
14. Requirements in German and French for Admission to College.— 
A Discussion. 
Professor CHARLES E. Fay, 7u/fts College, Mass. 


Paper presented for Publication: 


A Tyrolese Passion-play of the Middle Ages. , 
rofessor H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, Univ. of Deseret, Utah. 


The Secretary then made the following remarks :— 


The membership of the Association for 1890 was about three 
hundred ; there have been three regular issues of the Pub/ications of 
the Association, together with one supplement, covering three 
hundred and fifty pages; the Proceedings amounting also to about 
one hundred pages have been published ; thus making, in all, of pub- 
lished matter nearly four hundred and fifty pages. The fourth and 
last issue of the Pub/ications for this year (1890) will cover one hun- 
dred and nine pages. 


At the conclusion of the report President FORTIER said: a 


The report is certainly most gratifying and encouraging, not only in 
its statement of the number of pages which have been printed, but in 
its indication of the great progress which has been made by the 
Society in its publications. 


Dr. Henry A. Topp, Treasurer, submitted his report for the 
preceding year which was as follows: 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 

Balance on hand January 1, 1891...... ........0:seeeeeees $ 70.89 


The report was received. 


The President then announced the following committees :— 


1. On the nomination of officers: Profs. Wm. M. BASKERVILL (Van- 
derbilt), ScHMIDT-WARTENBERG (Univ. of South Dakota), E. S. 
SHELDON (Harvard), H. A. Topp (Johns Hopkins), JosepH A. 
FonTAINE (Univ. of Miss.), J. D. BRucE (Centre College), F. R. 
BUTLER (Woman’s College, Balto.) ; 

2. To examine Treasurer’s report: Profs. JoHn P. Fruit (Bethel 
College), WALLER DEERING (Vanderbilt) ; 

3. To propose place for holding Convention of 1891: Profs. CHARLES 
H. GRANDGENT (Boston), R. SHARP (Tulane), ADOLPH GERBER 
(Earlham College) ; 

4. To present resolutions on the deaths of Professors JouHn G. R. 
McE roy and C. K. NELson: Profs. Epw. S. Joyvnes (Univ. of 
S. Carolina), HuGo A. RENNERT (Univ. of Penn.) and CLARENCE 
C. FREEMAN (S. W. University, Tenn.). 


Professor JNO. PHELPS Fruit (Bethel College) moved that 
the reading of papers be restricted to thirty minutes, and that 
the opening discussions be limited to ten minutes and subse- 
quent discussions to five minutes each. The motion was carried. 

Reading of papers was then taken up and in the absence of 
Prest. HENRY E. SHEPHERD (College of Charleston), a paper 
prepared by him on 


1. Some Phases of Tennyson's In “ Memoriam”* 


was read by Prof. Fruit, who afterwards opened the discussion 
as follows :— 


So sure am I that TENNyson’s art instincts are perfect and that he 
does everywhere and at all times the fitting thing, that I am ready 
to take up cudgels against any one who says his art is rough and un- 
natural. I agree with the paper in saying this is the supreme achieve- 


"For the published papers, see the Publications of the M N LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
for 1891. 
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ment in alegiac verse. It is TENNYSON’s supreme achievement. As 
an elegiac poem it is the greatest of its kind. It is so great in my 
estimation that there is not another to rank next to it, and when | 
hear an objection to ‘‘In Memoriam” as a werk of art I must say 
something. 

There is an objection urged by a writer eminent in literary criticism 
which says, that it is cold and monotonous, too prettily arranged, 
that TENNYSON goes into mourning like a correct gentleman, with 
brand new gloves; he wipes the tears from his eyes with a cambric 
handkerchief and goes through the whole religious service which 
ends the ceremony, as a respectful and well-trained layman. Such a 
critic to my mind mistakes moaning for mourning. He considers the 
blubbering, spluttering, sniffling, noisy grief, the standard mourning. 
That is moaning and is too often superficial and not enduring. 
TENNYSON has taught us to mourn; he is the model mourner; he is 
the most musical of mourners; the true grief that causes man to 
mourn reaches down into the heart; it is not on the surface. True 
mourning is reflective, self reflective. 

Here is TENNYSON grieving for HALLAM. The two grew together, 
twain, as two tall oaks that send their roots, intertwined and inter- 
laced into the same bountiful mother earth and their heads into the 
same high heaven. The one is plucked up by the roots; how does 
his fellow suffer? HALLAM represented to TENNYSON all that was 
great and good and most promising in human nature. More than 
that, HALLAM represented to TENNYSON the whole of what he ex- 
pected or hoped to become, or all that any man could hope to be, 
and when HALLAM was taken away, his life, his most congenial man- 
soul, was taken away and he must grieve: he had a sorrow that was 
too deep for tears. He withdrew into the wide and desolate 
chambers of his own heart and there alone grieved. He soliloquised. 
That is what makes the verse of ‘‘In Memoriam”? so fitting. It is 
hymnal Alone ; he poured out the grief he felt for the one departed. 
It was a hymn; it was reflective. 

When the charge of monotony is brought against the “ In Memor- 
iam’ the answer is: He was alone in his own heart, grieving for his 
friend. Should he not be in some sort monotonous? But what is 
called monotony and what such critics call monotony is not that, but 
the most fitting thing of the whole poem. 

‘In Memoriam ”’ is full of the wisest reflections upon life and death 
and immortality. That is natural, for true grief, true mourning, is 
reflective. How much had been taken out of TENNysoOn’s life when 
HALLAM was taken away? When the shadow feared by man broke 
that fair companionship and bore away his friend where he could not 
see nor follow, how natural for him to look back to whence he came 
and on to where the pathway leads. As SHAKESPEARE represents 
the philosophy of all the ages so TENNYSON in ‘‘In Memoriam” 
represents the philosophy of our modern times. 
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HALLAM was more personally to TENNYSON than KING to MILTON. 
MiLTon would have forgotten KiNG in his yearning to attain to some- 
thing like prophetic strain. The paper says KING was only a pretext 
to put upon poetic canvas the critical issues prevailing in England at 
that time. That is true. If the language of TENNysON’s ‘In Me- 
moriam "’ is so fitting to depict grief, his is not the same that MILTON 
feels for KinG, MILTON’s being a pretext. It was that ‘divinest 
melancholy’ that touches Mitton and makes him feel he must sing 
and give this triumphant note of the Puritan spirit, but TENNysoN, 
while he did not intend it so distinctly and definitely as Mitton did 
in ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ did portray the times, because ARTHUR HALLAM rep- 
resented to him the times. 


Mr. HuGo ALBERT RENNERT (Univ. of Pennsylvania) then 
followed with a paper on 


2. Spanish Pastoral Romances. 


Discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. H. A. Topp 
( Johns Hopkins University), who made the following remarks : 


In rising to say a few words upon this paper, it was just upon my 
lips to express regret that I was not more fully versed in the subject 
of which it treats; and while I am gratified at your compliment [the 
President, in calling on Dr. Topp to open the discussion, had spoken 
of his competence to deal with the topics under consideration], I 
must most decidedly suggest the limitations of my own knowledge 
of the subject in the remarks which I am about to make. It seems 
to me that this is a subject which appeals to Americans and American 
scholars in a special manner. Not only have our relations with 
Spain and with the thought of Spain been marked in the past, and 
not only is the American continent very greatly interested in the in- 
troduction of Spanish thought and Spanish life into our history, but it 
also remains true that the first work of great importance and origi- 
nality which emanated from a professorship of modern languages in 
this country was upon the subject of Spanish literature. 1 refer of 
course to the monumental work of GEorGRK TickNor. At our last 
meeting at Cambridge, Pres. ELior called attention to the fact, and 
with justice, that no other such American professorship has been 
founded as the professorship which was first held by TickNor, and 
in which he was succeeded by LonGFELLow and is still represented 
by Lowe Lt; and it is remarkable that the ‘ History of Spanish Liter- 
ature’ which TickNoR produced as the fruit of his tenure of that 
professorship, still remains after many years the authority upen this 
subject. It has been translated into Spanish and is the authority in 
Spain. It has been translated into German, and by the best German 
scholars is still recognized as a s:andard work. Something has been 
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done in the history of Spanish literature, since the appearance of 
T1cKNor’s work, but the amount has been small; and it is on ac- 
count of this fact that I recognize with pleasure that the attention of 
the Association is turning in this direction, and that besides the 
present paper (of the contents of which we have had scarcely an inti- 
mation, but which will be published in full) we have on the pro- 
gramme another paper, treating of Spanish literature in the seven- 
teenth century. 

I have said that something has been done since the time of Tick- 
NoR, and yet little comparatively has been accomplished, especially 
in the field of Spanish literature represented by the present paper. 
This is due to various causes. It would not be proper for me to at- 
tempt to discuss here the decline of Spanish literature in Spain. A 
few years ago I was myself a student in Spain. 1 went there knowing 
that I should find little of the modern scientific spirit of research and 
criticism in literature. MiLA y FONTANALS, an admirable scholar, 
was living at that time in Barcelona, but he has since died. The only 
person in the University of Madrid who taught along the line of Span- 
ish literature was MENENDEZ PELAyo. While he has written a 
‘History of Heterodoxy in Spain,’ covering the religious aspects of 
the subject, the scientific study of literature proper is to-day almost a 
dead letter in Spain. The Germans have done something, but the 
whole field remains yet to be worked out in its minuter details. 

The fact that pastoral romances were introduced into Spain after 
the invention of printing is, I have thought, one of the reasons why 
scholars of the present day are not more concerned in the study of 
them. There is a great deal of interest in ‘‘ the unedited’’ among the 
scholars who have recently worked in Germany. For them the works 
which have never been diffused by the art of printing possess a de- 
gree of attraction that may seem to be somewhat undue; yet it is 
easily understood that these works have great interest for scholars 
who are ambitious to explore, and to make a name for themselves in 
the world of scholarship. But there is now a growing tendency to 
republish books which have already seen the light of print; these 
pastoral romances, however, have not been republished, and it would 
be interesting for us to hear the experience of Prof. RENNERT in his 
work in the TICKNOR collection at the Boston Public Library, where 
most of the preparation of the paper was made last summer. To 
work among books moth-eaten, musty and printed in old type, is not 
inviting, and the material is of course very extensive. 

I should have been glad if we could have been told in the early 
part of this article exactly how much of the subject has been treated 

' by previous writers, and about how much of the field had been cover- 
ed satisfactorily by T1cKNoR in his History. Though the author has 
added footnotes abundantly to his paper, it would have been well if 
we could have had something in the way of a systematic biblio- 
graphy. We should feel a degree of satisfaction in knowing what has 
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been explored and treated hitherto, and what is yet unexplored. I 
was hoping also that we might have read to us some specimens of 
these pastoral romances. It is fair to assume that with many of us 
this is quite an untrodden field, and whatever is human in such 
works as these would possess some especial interest for us as 
students of human nature and of human life. 1 trust that the paper 
gives us an insight into the nature of these works themselves, per- 
haps not so much by suggesting comparisons with their Italian 
sources as by giving us a résumé of the works themselves. When we 
are told that the style is stilted, I think it would be interesting as well 
as valuable to have specimens in proof of this assertion. When we 
are told that it is over-sentimental, we should like to see the best and 
most characteristic passages of sentimentality that could be adduced, 
and also specimens of that substratum and residuum of the true human 
element which constitutes the worth and the excellence which ina 
certain degree every one one of these romances must have possessed 
until they were finally supplanted by another form of literature. 

A paper like this calls for a comparison with such a paper as that 
which preceded it—‘‘On Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’’’ Then we 
were spoken to as being in a manner acquainted with the theme, and 
we listened, having our own opinion, and so feeling ourselves the 
more ready to be enlightened by the author's opinion, though not so 
much instructed as guided by and interested in his view. Ina paper 
of this sort we listen to learn the facts. The author has us at his will 
and can choose for us what he will. I am sure it was with regret to 
all of us that the author was not able to complete its reading. It is 
with pleasurable anticipation that | look forward to the publication of 
this paper as a means of informing myself much more fully upon a 
theme so unhackneyed and entertaining. The paper is certainly 
suggestive both from a literary and a human point of view. 


Mr. RENNERT replied :— 


I have to say in answer to Dr. Topp that he will find in the paper, 
if he cares to read it, many of the facts which he has discussed. 
Wherever I have said that the style was stilted or unnatural, I have in 
every case given a specimen to prove my assertion. 


Prof. ELLIoTT continued the discussion and remarked :-— 


I have had great pleasure in seeing a subject of this kind presented 
before us. It has brought to my mind some pleasant reminiscences 
of my life in Spain. At one time I spent several months in the Penin- 
sula and a point touched on in this paper reminds me of an experi- 
ence that I had on one occasion with a blind man in the streets of 
Madrid. He was playing on a guitar. I stopped and heard him sing 
one of these pastorals of the time of which Mr. RENNERT has been 
speaking. That was the first time that I had heard anything of the 
sort, and it is likely that Prof. RENNERT has heard such in Seville 
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where he has spent much time. Such a pastoral romance as that, 
sung in the evening, particularly when it is moonlight, and the singer 
is playing the guitar, is most delightful, and reminds us thoroughly 
of the old pastoral songs, such as they had at this epoch. 

I had the pleasure of coming to the Convention from Baltimore 
with Mr. RENNERT, and, as we discussed a number of these subjects 
on the way, I knew pretty well the trend of ideas which he would 
present, but I wanted to hear him give to the Convention his views 
of the relation of ‘‘ Diana’’ of Montemayor to the Portuguese ‘‘ Me- 
nina e Moga.”’ It has always seemed to mea broad and hazardous 
undertaking to assert that one form or one line of literature may 
come exclusively from a like form in another country. It seems to 
me that if you take two such products and place them by the side of 
each other and work out the individual episodes and you come to the 
conclusion that these episodes agree in the general make-up, there 
may be still a great difference in the range of thought, in the kind of 
thought and in the way in which it is presented, and you may possibly 
have an original basis of tradition which would lead to a conclusion 
quite different from that which seems to be the legitimate result of an 
investigation into the popular forms as we have them to-day. I should 
like, furthermore, to have evidence shown whether the Novela Pica- 
resca started at once or came through these pastoral romances and 
through them gave evidences of the subject which it treated. Then 
ihe dying out process has not been presented to us, but I hope it may 
be carefully treated in the paper. This thought brings us to one that 
Dr. Topp has brought out, that of going back to European sources 
in such work. It seems to me that just here lies the merit of our in- 
vestigations as scholars. Of all the recent editions of Spanish litera- 
ture, | know of only one work which might serve well as a model for 
us and that is an edition of the ‘‘ Magico Prodigioso’’ brought out a 
few years ago. by Moret-Fario of the Collége de France. This 
edition is based directly on the manuscripts, and it seems to me that 
from this point of view there is a great labor to be done in Spanish 
literature. Men who are connected with our work in America have 
a peculiar opportunity for original investigation in this line through 
the abundant material which exists in the Ticknor library of Boston 
to which Mr. RENNERT has had access in the preparation of his 
paper. 


Mr. RENNERT said :— 


To the question when the Romance of Chivalry ceased and the 


_ Pastoral began, or when the latter ceased and the Novela Picaresca 


began, it is impossible to answer definitely. We cannot say when a 
form of fiction ceases. We know very well that Romances of 
Chivalry were read in Spain long after the appearance of the Pastoral 
Romances; indeed they were read after the appearance of Don 
Quixote. I believe they have not practically ceased to be read in 
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Spain to-day. I saw a Romance of Chivalry of a late edition on a 
bookstall in Madrid only a year ago. As to the ‘‘Menina e Moca” 
being the source of the ‘‘ Diana ’’ of Montemayor, that opinion is held 
by a number of writers on account of some striking similarities in the 
beginning passages, but on reading the two works carefully, I was 
convinced that this is not the case. Of course we have nothing defi- 
nite in the matter. No such evidence as we have from the account 
of Navagiero, of the Italian influence on Boscan, but I am inclined to 
believe that the influence came from Italy though, as Prof. ELL1iott 
remarked, it is hazardous to make such an assertion on account of 
the extreme difficulty of proving it. 


Dr. Topp said :— 


Last summer in looking over the books on the quay in Paris I was 
so fortunate as to find a copy of a seventeenth century edition of the 
‘Galatea’ of CERVANTES—an excellent edition bound in old-fashioned 
sheep and perfectly preserved. It shows how fortunate one may be 
among these old collections of books scattered along the quay in 
Paris, and what bargains one may sometimes make there, when I 
was able to pick up this valuable copy for two or three francs. 


Mr. Cacvin S. Brown (Vanderbilt University, Tenn.), pre- 
sented the next paper on 


3. Some Dialectic Survivals of Older English in Tennessee. 


Discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. CHARLEs F. 
Situ of Vanderbilt Univ., as follows :— 


With regard to adding the dental to the end of a word, my brother 
sent me some examples from Arkansas, which he collected in the 
wilds of that state where he was for several months on the Geologi- 
cal survey. The backwoods people there say ‘‘ dend’’ for den and 
‘‘mild”’ for mile. They take a ‘‘dost’’ of medicine and when they 
take more than one they call it ‘‘dostes.’’ ‘* He got so in debt that 
the company took away his mind,”’ was the information given about a 
certain man. But it proved, on closer inquiry, to be only a Manga- 
nese claim that had been lost. This adding of the dental at the end 
of the word is very common among the lower classes in Georgia and 
elsewhere in the South. I have noted in the writings of RicHarp 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON such expressions as ‘“‘ maled’’ and femaled ”’ ; 
‘minders’? instead of minors; ‘‘talled’’ instead of tall; ‘‘coold”’ 
instead of cool; ‘‘lawfuld”’ instead of lawful; ‘‘jined’’ and ‘“‘jinded”’ 
instead of join, joined; ‘‘borned”’ instead of born; ‘‘gone(d)”’ for 
gone, ‘“ knewed”’ and “flewed”’ for knew and flew. Georgia Crack- 
ers say also ‘‘ mistakened *’ for m‘staken; ‘‘ bacheldor”’ for bachelor, 
and flesht’’ for flesh. 
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In Arkansas ‘“‘chuffy”’’ is used for thick-set. It is the same as 
“chubby,’’ no doubt. ‘‘Scriptorian’’ is used in Arkansas for one 
well-versed in the scriptures, and I have heard ‘‘ worldlian”’ used in 
the pulpit in South Carolina as the opposite to Christian, the word 
being formed after the analogy of the latter. They say in Arkansas, 
as in South Carolina, ‘‘blubber’’ for bubble, and ‘‘rucus”’ is an 
Arkansas term for a fight. They have some pretty bad fights in 
Arkansas and it is one of this kind I suppose that is termed a “ru- 
cus.’’ In Arkansas they also use ‘‘ dope "’ for axle grease. 

There is a peculiarity of pronunciation in Tennessee that I have 
never heard anywhere else; namely, the vowel e¢ sounded almost as 
7 before a nasal; for instance ‘‘sint’’ for sent, ‘“ wint’’ for went, 
‘““min’ and ‘ mind” for men and mend, “lint ’’ and ‘‘dint”’ for lent 
and dent, ‘“‘sint,’’ ‘‘wint,’’ etc., hardly express the exact sound, 
which is perhaps somewhat shorter than that. 

In East Tennessee to ‘“‘ bug ’’ is used for cheat: Cf. HALLIWELL’s 
‘bugger,’ a cheat. To ‘‘ beat,’’ which is also used there for cheat, is 
found elsewhere. ‘‘ Dumpy”’ is used for chubby, just as HALLIWELL 
gives it for some sections of provincial England. A heavy blow in 
the face is a ‘‘ duffer.’’ That expression was used in the Daily Union, 
published in Nashville a few years ago: ‘He gave him a duffer in 
the eye,”’ for instance. HALLIWELL has “ duff’’ meaning to give a 
blow. Southerners speak of ‘fat pine,’’ and in the rural districts cf 
South Carolina people say ‘fat lighterd’’ (light’o0od). The word 
‘flunk ’’ is acollege term. College boys in the South and elsewhere 
know what it means. But in East Tennessee the word is used ina 
way that I have never heard elsewhere ; for instance, they say, ‘‘ Jim's 
gal flunked him.”’ This means probably that Jim's gal jilted or 
“kicked him. 

‘** Flustrated,’’ used to signify to put out of humor is heard in Stokes 
county, North Carolina. ‘‘Gangling”’ is a Southern term for awk- 
ward. In East Tennessee if a man tells a big lie it is called a 
‘‘whopper,”’ if a very big lie, a ‘‘ gollywhopper.’’ In East Tennessee, 
too, they speak of dried peaches as ‘‘hutchels.”’ I have never heard 


-the word used anywhere else. They call a large chip or section 


taken out of a log, by ‘‘ scorers’ and choppers a ‘‘juggle.’’ ‘To lie 
down ”’ is used the polite term for to go to bed in the district county 
of this state and in other parts of the South. If you are staying at 
any one’s house you are asked if you would like ‘to lie down.” “1 
suppose you are worried out and would like to lie down,’’ remarked 
a host to his guest, the lecturer, after the speaking. ‘‘ Neapy”’ is 
used of water ; for instance, a friend of mine went fishing and, asking 
a countryman what the condition of the water was, was told that it 
was “neapy.”’ My informant thought that the water was disturbed‘ 
by the wind. It might have meant low water. ‘‘ Noodlehead "’ is 
used for a silly person and “‘slice”’ fora fire shovel. The last ex- 
pression J] have never heard, but it seems to be well-known to engi- 
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neers. We say, as SHAKESPEARE, a ‘‘smouch”’ for a kiss. In East 
Tennessee they speak of ‘‘smacked corn”’ for ground corn. The 
worst trouble boys have, is ‘‘ stone bruises ’’ on their feet. 1 suppose 
this is a common term all over the United States, but may not be 
used everywhere in that sense. In Georgia ‘‘dares’’ is used for 
courage, for instance, ‘‘ He has not the dares to do it.’” ‘‘Lug’’ isa 
term for ear, in Warrior county, Ala. ‘‘Mooney”’ is a word formed 
after the analogy of sunny. To ‘‘slorate’’ is a corruption for 
slaughter heard sometimes in the state of Georgia and a peculiar 
phrase which I picked up down there is, ‘‘ I never haint and I never 
shaint.” I have never heard it defined but I think it means a very 
decided negative. 


Prest. FORTIER said :— 


In reading the Proceedings of the Convention at Harvard Univ., 
I noticed a reference to the Boston dialect and would like to be 
enlightened on that subject. Perhaps Prof. GRANDGENT has some- 
thing to say to us in this line. 


Mr. GRANDGENT (Boston), said :— 


Perhaps you would be interested to hear which of the words in the 
lists just given by Professors Brown and SmiTH are familiar toa 
New Englander. The pronunciations ‘batchelder,’ ‘bile,’ ‘spile,’ 
‘stomp,’ ‘sut,’ ‘wrastle,’ and the forms ‘ het ’ for ‘heated,’ ‘holt’ for 
the subtantive ‘hold,’ ‘oncet’ for ‘once,’ ‘wisht’ for ‘wish’ are 
common among uneducated people in or near Boston. ‘Ruther’ 
and ‘whut’ are often used even by educated persons in Massachu- 
setts. ‘Clomb’ for ‘climbed’ I formerly said myself. The expres- 
sions ‘flustrate,’ ‘hunk,’ ‘kiting,’ ‘noodlehead,’ ‘stone-bruise,’ 
‘used to could,’ ‘whopper’ are in daily use with us. ‘Flunk’ is 
well-known to me ; but it was, I think, not commonly employed as 
an intransitive verb by the Harvard students of my time: we used to 
say ‘slump.’ Instead of ‘full chisel’ and ‘jam up’ we have ‘ full tilt’ 
and ‘bang up.’ ‘ Mild’ for ‘mile’ I heard once, in the phrase ‘a mild 
off,’ on the coast of Maine. Somewhat similar to this are the expres- 
sions ‘longgenough ’ and ‘farthenough’ (for ‘long enough’ and ‘far 
enough’), used by school-boys in Boston.”’ 


Mr. E. H. Bassitt (New York), said :— 


“Flunk”’ is a regular term at Andover. It is used about the 
Professor who flunks the student when he does not know his lesson. 


Prof. VAN DAELL (Boston) remarked :— 


It is very evident that the Professor has not attended the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. There also, they speak of ‘co-eds’ and of 
getting ‘‘flunked.’’ The more I follow these types of dialects the 
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more I am convinced of the necessity for the Association to divide 
the United States into distinct territories and to get accurate statis- 
tics. I find in my limited experience that a good many of the slang 
terms and mispronunciations which are common in some parts of the 
country are heard over a large part of the United States; for 
instance, the transformation of the letter einto7. At Enfield, New 
Hampshire, I heard people talking of ‘‘ wimin-folks.’’ I think I have 
heard this frequently from people having Irish connection. I am 
sorry to say that a fastidious friend of mine was induced to use the 
word ‘‘shebang”’ in very refined society in New York to the horror 
of the lady who presided. I have a small boy in Boston and he gets 
some of the Boston dialect. I heard him talking of a ‘‘ dog making a 
hol’ in the ground."’ He used also the term ‘‘catawampus.”’ Of 
course ‘‘to monkey ”’ is a common term. 


Prof. SMiTH (Vanderbilt) said :— 


I would like to ask Mr. vAN DAELL a question. He speaks of the 
‘Co-eds.’ in his institute. We are admitting young women into our 
university, but have not gone as far as he has, and if they are going 
**to flunk ’’ the boys, we can’t stand it. (Laughter). 


Prof. VAN DAELL (Boston) said :— 
‘I never heard of a young lady in Boston “ flunking ’’ the boys. 


Prof. WoopWaArD (Univ. of S. Carolina) said :— 


I wish to ask some gentleman from more northerly parts if he ever 
met with this word, which I heard not long ago from a man of north- 
ern birth and rearing. I was talking to him in Columbia, S.C. He 
said of acertain politician: ‘‘I would not have that man for a hog- 
reeve.’’ I never heard that expression before and wish to know if it is 
current in the North. Not long ago I was fishing on the Edisto river 
and was carried from the fishing place to town by an old resident of 
that section. In making some inquiries about matters in general, I 
asked him whose horse he was driving. He answered, ‘It is Mr. 
| Reeves’ own.”’ I heard the inhabitants of this section frequently 
) emphasize the possessive by adding the word “ own.”’ 


Prof. J. M. Wess (Bell Buckle) said :— 


I wish to call the attention of the Association to an old mode of 
i spelling that prevailed in the schools of the rural districts of the South 
and West many years ago. In ‘Abraham Page,’ a novel written by 
Jno. S. Hott, of Natchez, Miss., I lighted upon this sentence : 
| ‘*When I learned my abisselfas and ampersands I have no distinct 
a recollection.”’ The second word is given by WEBSTER as an old 
method of spelling the character &; as G-per-se-& (ampersand), 

ii which was afterward used as the name of the character itself. The 
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first word was a mystery to me until, in reading the article on A in 
Murray's ‘ New English Dictionary,’ ] chanced upon the expression 
a-per-se-a as an old mode of spelling the word a, which afterward 
became an expression for the letter a, meaning the first, chief, etc. 
(See MurRAY for examples of its use from 1475 to 1602.) It dawned 
upon me that ad7zsse//a was an English translation of a-per-se-a, a-by- 
itself-a. Soalso e-by-itsel/-e became ebissel/fe. Similarly tbisse/f, 
obisselfo, ubisselfu. This nomenclature was confined to the vowels 
as being the only letters that could stand by themselves. 

The rural teacher was great in spelling, far more so than in inte- 
gral calculus. Anything that added to the dignity of this art, in which 
he was supreme, was cherished and amplified. So these names soon 
came to be applied to vowels in all of their connections. The word 
‘separation’ would thus be spelled: S-ebisselfe-p-sep-abisselfa-a- 

Col. RICHARD MALCOLM JoHNSTON, in his ‘‘ Goose Pond School,” 
gives an echo of this mode of spelling in the babble of confused sounds 
that accompanied the hour when the whole school were commanded 
to spell aloud and in concert (?). 


Mr. BABBITT remarked :— 


I should like to ask Prof. Woopwarxp the meaning of ‘* hogreeve.” 


Prof. WOODWARD answered :— 


One who takes care of hogs. 


Mr. BABBITT said :— 


In Connecticut they had an officer generally known as ‘ Hog- 
howard’ who was a town officer. The word was originally spelled 
‘“‘heyward.’” A hog-howard means a man who looks after stray 
cattle. Hogreeve is used in that sense probably and with the same 
meaning. I want to ask some one here from the South, in regard to 
an expression that is familiar tome at home and which I have hardly 
heard mentioned in connection with the Dialect Society. That is, 
the use of the preposition ‘‘on’’ with a pronoun to finish up the 
meaning of the verb. For instance, a farmer asks his neighbor: 
“Are you a hayin’ on ’t’’? I once called on a certain gentleman 
and asked tosee him. His wife said that he was ‘‘a-shavin’ on him”’ 
and could not come then. I would like to ask if such expressions 
are common in the South. 


Prof. Epw. S. Joynes (Univ. of S. Carolina) said :— 


That I think is a corruption of ‘a-haying of it.’ The phrase is 
quite familiar to me, and also others such as ‘“‘a-riding of it,” ‘‘a- 
walking of it,” etc. The “on”’ is a corruption of “ of.” 

It affords me great pleasure to have an explanation of the style of 
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spelling mentioned by Prof. Wess. I happen to be able to add to 
that out of my own pocket, though possibly it does not contain much 
else. I will read an extract from the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, 
which is of interest to the Southerner. There one of the old time 
Virginia schoolmasters, a generation even before my own, mentions 
the habit of spelling which Prof. Wess has described, as being 
current during his day. 

I went away to school once and returned home a youth of fifteen or 
thereabouts. Soon after my arrival I had occasion to say ‘‘ very 
much obliged to you.’’ My father, who was a gentleman of the old 
school of East Virginia, said to me, ‘‘ Where, my son, did you pick 
up that vulgar pronunciation?’’ ‘‘Obleeged’’ was the pronuncia- 
tion of that day. I suppose it is a remnant of the French ‘‘ oblige.’’ 
} will say to Mr. Woopwarp that Gov. Bonham of his State always 
said * obleeged.’’ This pronunciation is now quoted as a vulgarism, 
but only a few years ago it was the proper thing. 

I testified a year ago my great interest in the admirable investiga- 
tions which were reported as having been made into the dialect of 
Charleston, S. C., to which great interest attaches. It seems to me 
that this is thoroughly germane to the work of this Association, and 
I could only wish that the Dialect Society would affiliate with the 
Modern Language Association itself, so that the members of the one 
should be efficient workers in the operations and investigations of the 
other. Many of the words which Prof. SMitH mentioned as being 
found in his mother-country of South Carolina, have been familiar to 
me all my life, from my childhood in the eastern limits of Virginia. 
Widely extended investigation on this subject would enable us to 
determine what is local here and there or characteristic, and what is 
of wider and more general extent. Some of these expressions are 
new, but the great body of them have been familiar to me; and, as 
Prof. Situ said about civilization being easily rubbed off, I myself 
have had an excellent opportunity of experimental training in this 
field. I am glad to see year after year, at each meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the increasing interest in this subject of investigation, and I 
hepe that the number of investigators will be largely increased. 
There is not a member of this Association who could not, out of his 
own personal experience,contribute from time to time interesting and 
suggestive facts which shall become a part of the general stock of in- 
formation, and which shall be subject to future analysis and investi_ 
gation. 


Dr. H. A. Topp (Johns Hopkins) said :— 


I think I can throw a ray of light on ‘‘flunk.’’ It is a piece of 
' college slang at Princeton and has been so—as I know through my 
father—for at least half a century. It is used as a transitive and as 
an intransitive. The student “flunks,” and the Professor “ flunks ’” 
the student. 


Dr. E. Matzke (Indiana University) said :— 
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In Bowdoin College the Professor ‘‘ pulls the student ‘up’ and he 
makes a ‘dead.’”’ [ wish to make a few remarks concerning the 
scientific aspect of the forms of speech just mentioned. The word 
coold isa good example of the fusion of two types; in the present 
instance, ceo/ and co/d. We must not attempt, however, to explain 
all such cases absolutely upon phonetic or other special grounds. 
When a certain phonetic phenomenon has become established within 
a dialect, a tendency to recur to this combination of sounds may 
spring up, and it may be repeated in words that do not present the 
same original causes. The pronunciation dafche/dr may possibly 
come under this category. The cases of Fr. me/dre for me/re, and 
Engl. dacheldr for bachelor, are not completely identical. In me/re, 
vy stands at the beginning of a new syllable and is a consonant, in 
bachelor, in its common pronunciation, » serves the two functions of 
vowel and consonant, and its pronunciation would be represented by 
rr (batse/rr). It seems to me the two cases are not identical. 

With regard to the double pronunciation of ‘ for,”’ fur might illus- 
trate sentence accent. The word would be pronounced “for” in 
accented position in the sentence and fur in unaccented position. 


Prof. W. M. BASKERVILL (Vanderbilt) said :— 


Our Secretary last night said that while coming through Kentucky 
some gentleman had been giving him the ‘‘lay of the land.” This 
expression brings up an interesting problem. Of course, according 
to all the uses of the words ‘“‘lie’’ and “‘lay,”’ the correct form is the 
“lie of the land”’; yet the finest writers stumble upon the “lay of 
the land.”’ I have heard that this form is American and that “lie of 
the land ”’ is the correct English. 

I should like to know if there is any one present who can give any 
etymology of “tote.” In WEBSTER’s ‘ International Dictionary’ it is 
put down as of supposed African origin. Twelve years ago I chanced’ 
upon the word Zofian in Old English and this | thought then was the 
source of the word used in the South. This summer I was working 
on this word and traced it through many stages, but the process is 
a very lengthy one. I should like, however, to have any of you wha 
may be acquainted with proposed etymologies of the word to give me 
some information about them. 


Prof. A. M. ELLiottT remarked :— 


In Baltimore we say ‘‘staump”’ for stamp (verb), ‘‘ Jaunson”’ for 
Johnson, ‘‘ Thaumpson”’ for Thompson. I am also familiar with the 
expression ‘‘patridge.’’ The use of the word ‘‘miled”’ is also 
familiar, but one thing I have heard in Baltimore and nowhere else is 
‘tin’? with d added before a vowel, as “ind a minute.’’ The word 
“‘trussle’’ I have never heard. I am familiar with the expression 
“‘yuster could,’’ a ‘‘track of land’”’ and also the rheumatiz.”’ 
“Het” is well known as the past of heat. In the use of 7 for ¢ in 
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such words as “send,’’ I would like to ask if this practice can be 
traced to any Danish or Scandinavian origin. A ‘ dufter’’ as a blow 
I never heard. In England they say a “‘ poor duffer.’”’ Last summer 
I was standing in a book store in London; a man came in and 
asked the price of a book and when told the price ; he said that it was 
too high and asked the bookseller why he asked so much from a 
‘poor duffer’’ like him. A ‘‘ hunk of bread,” “lie down,” “stone 
bruise,’’ I have heard all my life; ‘‘flunk’’ was used at Haverford 
College, Penna., but I don’t remember having heard it at Harvard, 
where I went from Haverford. ‘Jam up,”’ “shavin on him’”’ are 
very familiar as words belonging to the middle section of the country. 


Prof. BASKERVILL said :— 


Changing 7 to e can be traced back to the Old English. We now 
say ‘Inglish’ and the Italians use 7 in this word. There is a number 
of words where the opposite interchange is made; as ‘“‘sense”’ for 
since, etc. 


Prof. A. P. BouRLAND (Univ. of Nashville) said :— 


I have frequently heard in Tennessee the expression ‘‘ to egg on,”’ 
or on.”’ 


Prof. GRANDGENT added :— 
That is common both in speaking and in writing. 


Mr. BABBITT said :— 


I wish to say a word in regard to the pronunciation of short e and 
short 7. There seems to be a Southern tendency which was dis- 
played in the case of Mr. Brown, the writer of the paper, to pro- 
nounce the latter vowel more open than is usually heard in the 
North. I myself am ‘now collecting information in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of these vowels in the northern dialect. They say ‘ ever- 
age ’’ instead of average, as well as ‘‘pritty’’ and “ briches.’’ This 
attenuation generally occurs when the word is followed by a dental. 


The Association adjourned at one o'clock to take luncheon in 
Wesley Hall, where the members had a fine opportunity for 
social intercourse that was greatly promoted by the commodi- 
ous and practical arrangements instituted by the Local Com- 
mittee. 


The Third Session of the Association was called to order at 
2.30, P. M., by President ForTIER. 
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Prof. Jonn P. Fruit (Centre College) read a paper entitled : 


4. A Plea for the Study of Literature from an Asthetic 
Standpoint. 


Prof. BASKERVILL said in opening the discussion on this 
paper 


This is a pretty large question to discuss, Mr. President, but it is 
very well for an Association like this to have some one now and then 
to recall us to the true end of all teaching. We deal with words and 
sentences, with translations of other languages into our own, and we 
are prone to take the means to the end as the end itself. This is 
why it is so difficult to teach English, which is the most difficult of 
all languages to teach, and especially to teach English literature. 
For years the professors in other languages must work to the point 
of getting their students to appreciate the higher realms of thought 
and beauty. I have often thought that we teachers are worth little 
in teaching genius anything, but our duty is to cultivate a receptive 
imagination and to get into our students an appreciation of the 
thoughts and beauties of literature ; that, perhaps, is the highest aim of 
ateacher. The text, if I may take one in this discussion, would be ; 
—‘‘ The things seen are temporal and the unseen things—the spiritu- 
al—are eternal.’’ As Lowe Lt says, ‘‘ The outward things are but the 
husk.” 

There are two or three points on which I cannot agree with Prof. 
Fruit. I cannot agree wiih him in considering SHAKESPEARE a 
great artist as I understand that word. It depends upon what you 
may consider an artist. He held the mirror to nature and reflected 
life. If this is the true concepiion of an artist he is the artist of the 
highest order, but art, as | understand it, is betier embodied in Mi- 
ton and TENNYSON. MATTHEW ARNOLD would point English and 
American youths especially to MILTON as the perfect artist of the 
English language, and he tells them that those who could not have 
the perfect models of antiquity, were especially fortunate in having 
this perfect artisi to guide them in their own language. There is this 
to be said about perfect art: It will live; and that is why I do not 
think that BROWNING will live as one of the greatest poets of our lan- 
guage. The mentality of the man overrides his art. He is thinking 
and philosophising to such an extent that art, to a certain degree, is 
overlooked. I can never become a Browningite. It is true that there 
are poems of his that will live, but he cannot be classed among the 
fourteen great poets of English literature. I think that we ought to 
put into the hands of our pupils perfect specimens of art; they should 
do their thinking from perfect models, knowing that in this education, 
just as in all education, there must be an absolutely perfect ideal 
before the pupil, one so great as to make him feel his utter inability 
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of ever attaining unto it. He must be made hungry in his soul for 
great thoughts, and not for grammatical questions and the mere side 
issues of life. 


Prof. ELLIoTT said :-— 


The thought that came into my mind while listening to Prof. 
Fxvuit’s paper was, How are the objects he desired to be attained ? 
It is an important problem as to how you are going to open up your 
subject to the mind of a pupil who has absolutely no acquaintance 
with the.ideas here suggested. On more than one occasion when | 
have endeavored to present the zsthetic side of a literary production, 
I have found that the appreciation of it depends so much on the senti- 
ment, on the temperament of the individual,that this part of my work 
became the most difficult sort of teaching. The question is, What is 
the best means of approach for the teacher in such circumstances ? 
How far shall he endeavor to analyse the objects of esthetic criti- 
cism, for instance, in his ordinary daily work ? I look at that picture, 
for example; that picture may have for me an engaging personality, 
one that I can feel and one about which I can reason and speak, but 
I turn to the student who may not have had a large experience, or 
perhaps any experience, in studying pictures; there are students 
whose minds have not been developed by seeing beautiful things and 
they do not have the pleasurable sensations that have just been 

‘mentioned. We have here the objects of esthetic criticism of which 
they know nothing. My question then is, How should we begin to 
develop a sense of the Beautiful? I must say, I think that there is 
great strength to be drawn from the general views that have been 
presented to us and from the special local coloring and character 
which are given in any work of art, in language or elsewhere. We 
recognize that much depends upon the temperament of the pupil. 
You may say: The best thing is to associate with the masters in litera- 
ture. But when you have pupils that have not the temperament. 
who are dead, so to speak, to the esthetic sense, and who are wanting 
perhaps in experience, it becomes to my mind a hard subject to 
handle. You take asong for instance. What is it? What effect has 
a song when it is presented tous? We have had several examples 
brought before us this morning. What pleasure do they give us and 
what kind of engaging personality is connected with them? To those 
who have not had any association with the masters in language it is 
very difficult to present the subject intelligently, or in a manner 
which will arouse sympathy and curiosity. The pupil says he under- 
stands it, but it does not awaken in him any keen or proper sense of 
appreciation. 


Prof. BASKERVILL, in rising to propose an adjournment, 
said :— 


I move that, as we are to attend the reception at Col. CoLe’s this 
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afternoon at four o’clock, to which we are requested to come prompt- 
ly, we adjourn now to meet again at eight o’clock for an evening 
session, and continue the programme so that we can finish tomor- 
row, if possible, at about one o'clock Pp. M. 


The motion, on being seconded by Prof. vAN DAELL, was 
carried, and the convention stood adjourned till eight o'clock, 
P.M. 


‘* During the recess which followed the afternoon adjournment the 
members of the Convention, as a body, were most hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. E. W. Cove (Treasurer of Vanderbilt University) and 
Mrs. CoLk, at a reception and musicale given at their residence in 
Church street. On this occasion the delegates were afforded a 
delightful opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with many 
of the leading citizens of Nashville, as well as of enjoying the most 
cultivated of the city’s professional and amateur musical talent.’’— 
Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. vii, p. 67. 


The Fourth Session of the Association was called to order at 
eight o’clock p. M. by the Acting President, Prof. FoRTIER. 
Prof. C. W. Kent (Univ. of Tennessee) read a paper on 


5. Zhe Translation of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 


which had been presented by Prof. JAMES M. GARNETT of 
the University of Virginia. In opening the discussion on this 
paper the reader of it said :— 


In reference to the exercise of translating poetry from any language 
into modern English we meet, it seems to me, with several difficul- 
ties, and one of these is to distinguish between the various class-room 
methods and the translation for the general public. My own experi- 
ence in translating English in the class has been largely with CHAv- 
CER. There we are brought face to face with this question: Shall 
we leave the class to understand from CHAUCER’s language what is 
meant by his passages, and make no attempt whatever to put them 
into modern English? Shall we leave the class to gather from the 
language itself its full meaning, or shall we attempt to translate the 
Chaucerian English into modern English form? If so, are we to re- 
produce this older English form in idiomatic prose English with no 
reference whatever to metre, or are we to reproduce it in Chaucerian 
rhythm or in English verse with modern English rhythm ? 

Itseems to me that in class-room work the proper translation is 
the idiomatic prose English. I have no patience with the class-room 
English which we allow in ordinary class work. I fancy that it has 
a demoralizing effect upon the student’s English, and we can avoid 
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this by requiring him to put whatever he translates into good idio- 
matic English. If we are translating for a larger public and we know 
that public, it seems to me that the translation must be adapted to 
them and in a measure adjusted to their zsthetic tastes and instincts. 
Then the attempt should be made to catch the spirit and the mean- 
ing, and present that rather than the words. In Prof. GARNETT’s 
translations, and he has produced some of the best that we have of 
the Old English poems, he seems to sin against his own caution of 
intelligibility. His verses are sometimes exceedingly confused, and 
without referring to the texts it is often difficult to understand what 
his translations mean. The best translation is said to be that which, 
if the original were destroyed, would itself give you the entire and 
complete sense. I question whether a word-for-word or a line-for- 
line translatien—which certainly would not give the spirit—would 
give the sense at all. Prof. GARNETT’s translations follow too close- 
ly, too literally the wording of the original, and the result is that he 
gives us neither an idiomatic prose translation nor an entirely accu- 
rate free translation of the verse. I confess that the question is one 
that is entirely too deep for me, and in which I have had little prac- 
tice, but it seems to me that the method for ordinary class-room 
work is idiomatic prose, and the best method for books that are not 
intended for text-books will depend upon the capacity of the author 
himself. If he has the poetic spirit and can reproduce the spirit of 
the original, let him do it. The poet is not to be hampered by any 
set rules of accents. If he has not that power, had he not better give 
us a good prose translation and one that does not aim to be line-for- 
line? 


Mr. RENNERT said :— 


As to the translation of Anglo-Saxon verse I can say nothing. As 
to the translation generally of verse from the Romance languages, it 
seems to me that everything depends upen the language into which 
you are turning your poetry. There are forms of verse which are 
more adapted to one language than to another. The attempt to 
translate DANTE into English ternary rhymes has, I think, failed. 
The last translation by Dean PLUMTREE, seems to me a failure, and 
I think, as Mr. GARNETT has said, that one of the best vehicles in the 
hands of the poet is blank verse. To my mind the best translation 
of DANTE that we have, is that by LonGrettow. As I said before 
it depends upon the language. For instance, the attempt to trans- 
late the Spanish Asonantes into English by so good a poet as DENIS 
FLORENCE McCartuy has not been successful, because I do not 
think we can translate such a work into English and preserve the 
sense. I think it can be more readily done in German, and a number 
of translations have been very successful. The French, as well, who 
made the attempt, have failed, it seems to me. This is a matter on 
which there will always be a difference of opinion, each selecting in 
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translation that form which he believes to be the best, as we see 
evidenced in the various forms adopted by the German translators. 


Prof. Wess (Bell Buckle, Tenn.) said :— 


I am engaged in teaching boys in a secondary school and I think 
that many of the teachers, especially of the ancient languages, have 
brought reproach upon the whole subject by the time that has been 
given to getting girls and boys to translate into English that is not 
English.~ All that has been accomplished is, that the teacher has 
discovered whether the pupils have construed the language and 
whether the thought held by them is that of the author. The teacher 
can get that with much economy of time and leave the pupil in a much 
better frame of mind by asking a few leading questions as to the key- 
note of the whole sentence. I would seek rather to know whether the 
pupil has the spirit of the original than attempt to make unidiomatic 
English and allow a poetic thought to be put into very lame prose. 
Therefore, | would insist upon idiomatic English from the beginning 
and throughout, developing an esthetic appreciation of the author 
by questions based upon the original and not on the translation. 


Prof. BASKERVILL said :— 


It is a question whether the translations of Old English made by 
Prof. GARNETT are at all advisable. I have compared extracts from 
“ Béowulf”’ with the plain prose translation of ARNOLD, which is not 
at all good at times, and it seems to me that the latter is superior in 
catching both the thought and the spirit of the original. This is good 
in thought but not in spirit. It catches the idea, but it does not make 
you live into a conception of Old English life. I do not see that there 
is any necessity in the world for the public at large to know about 
Old English through translations ; unless it can be read in the original 
this literature is worth little. It seems to me that it is time thrown 
away to undertake to read about Anglo-Saxon verse in a translation. 
It is worth something to the student of history to work into the life 
and the development of thought, especially into the civilization of 
the English people in that way. But for the ordinary student to at- 
tempt to read this literature through mere translations when there 
are so much finer literary productions in the world, seems to me time 
thrown away. 

I have never had any patience with the practice of putting the 
translation on one page and the original on another. I think that is 
the defect of the exquisite piece of work done by Prof. A. S. Cook of 
Yale University. It has spoiled it for me for class-room work. I do 
not believe in the translation accompanying the text. I do believe 
in the student having the moral courage to let such things alone and 
to work himself into the spirit of such work as that. Such literature 
as the Old English, with the linguistic study left out, it seems to me 
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is worthless if you do not make a man take the pains and real hard 
labor to get himself into an appreciation of it in the original. 


Dr. MATZKE said :-— 


I wish to emphasize a remark which Dr. Kent made with refer- 
ence to class-room translation. In that kind ef work, we cannot 
overrate the necessity of strictly idiomatic translation of the text in 
hand. At the present time the modern languages are taking more 
and more the places of Latin and Greek in the college curriculum, 
and if they are to be in any way an adequate substitute, strictly idio- 
matic translation must be insisted upon. In many cases this will be 
extremely difficult, but it should never be forgotten that a much 
greater degree of accuracy is attainable in the case of the modern 
languages than is possible with the ancient languages. 


Prof. KENT said :— 


I wish I were as heartily in sympathy with Prof. GARNETT’s trans- 
lations as I am with Prof. GARNETT. We have discussed these 
points and I am so impressed with his thorough appreciation of Old 
English literature and his recognition of its merits that I am loath to 
disagree with him when he undertakes to produce them in Modern 
English. I believe one of his most serious faults is that he expects 
us to interpret from the translation the coloring and the spirit which 
he has interpreted from the original. If it is translated for the public, 
then it must be reproduced in English that is intelligible without the 
original. I think Dr. BASKERVILL’s point was well-taken in this 
respect: it is true that the translations of Old English poetry have 
almost no value apart from the originals. There are almost no 
libraries that contain translations of Anglo-Saxon literature that do 
not contain the originals. This shows that few are using the transla- 
tions who are not using the originals, and that we are not translating 
for the general public at all, but for men who are studying the texts ; 
and if this is the case why do we need the translations? If we are 
going to keep before us the original, why do we need a poetical 
translation of the Old English literature ? 


[As I was not present at the meeting of the MoDERN LANGUAGE 
AssociaTIon in Nashville, when my paper on ‘“‘ The Translation of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry ’’ was kindly read by Professor Kent, I may be 
permitted a brief reply to the remarks of Professors KENT and 
BASKERVILL. 

It gives me pleasure to concur with Professor KENT that ‘in class- 
room work the proper translation is the idiomatic prose English.” 
That is, I presume, the aim of teachers of both ancient and modern 
languages. I should not take CHAUuCER as an illustration, for in 
CHAUCER only a few words here and there need interpretation, but 
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in Anglo-Saxon a complete version of the text is necessary. How- 
ever, this does not apply to such translations as mine, made for the 
private use of students and for the general public. Exception is 
taken to the method of a line-for-line translation. Professor KENT 
thinks that I sin against my own “caution [? canon] of intelligibility.”’ 
This isa question of degree, and if any sentences are unintelligible, 
they should be corrected ; but if we are to rule out line-for-line trans- 
lations, we must condemn GREIN’s ‘‘ Dichtungen der Angelsachsen,” 
which first suggested to me this method. I do not mean to compare 
my translations with those of GREIN, if for no other reason, because 
German has great advantages over English in making a line-for-line 
translation of Anglo-Saxon poetry with alliteration, but on the princi- 
ples advocated by these gentlemen both would be discarded. I may 
concur too with Prof. BASKERVILL in his repugnance to ‘the practice 
of putting the translation on one page and the original on another.” 
It was just because most of the existing translations,—apart from the 
question of their cost and accessibility,—adopted this method, that I 
determined to adopt a different one. But Prof. BASKERVILL goes so 
far as to say that ‘it is time thrown away to undertake to read about 
Anglo-Saxon verse ina translation.”’ He would shut up a knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry to those alone who can read the originals. 
This seems to me a narrow view, and I must protest against it most 
strenuously. 1 would make known the treasures of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry to the whole English-speaking world, and not require as a 
preliminary a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language. Now, as to 
whether this object can be best effected by a simple prose iransla- 
tion, or by a line-for-line translation with some attempt to preserve 
the rhythmical accent, there may reasonably be a difference of 
opinion. My own opinion is shown by my practice, and it has been 
approved by some distinguished scholars. Prof. Marcu, of Lafay- 
ette College, has been kind enough to say of my translation of 
‘Béowulf’: ‘A great part of it is happy,—gives the thought and 
thythm both’’; Prof. BRowNE of Johns Hopkins University, has said 
that it ‘‘ reflects, as no other does, the form and color, as well as the 
statements, of the original '’; and Prof. Cui_p of Harvard University, 
has gone further and said: 

“*T think your idea as to the kind of translation desirable is entire- 
e right, and you have carried it out with no wrenching of the modern 

ialect to suit the old. From your book no one can fail to get a large 
part of the impression which the original should give; and I think 
that many, with it in hand, will be encouraged to try to make out the 
= scop’s song, who would never have attempted this without your 
aid. 
I cannot regard these expressions of opinion as mere friendly compli- 
ments, and where a question is a matter of opinion, it may suffice to 
set opinion opposite opinion. 

As showing that translations of Anglo-Saxon poetry have value 
apart from the originals,—and so in opposition to the opinion of both 
Profs. BASKERVILL and KENT,—I may state that soon after the publi- 
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cation of the second edition of my translation of ‘ Béowulf’ (188s), I 
received a letter froma lady in Grand Rapids, Michigan, who was 
personally unknown to me, saying : 

‘In a class which we have formed for reading the old English 
classics we have just finished your translation of ‘ Béowulf.’ I do not 
know whether wonder or admiration holds the uppermost place in 
our minds. It has certainly been a revelation to us; it is nothing like 
the crude, savage poem we expected to find. We have rejoiced at 
the possibility of reading this noble old poem in so convenient a 
form, for except in the translation it is beyond the reach of most of 
us; there is only one in our class that has read it in the Anglo-Saxon. 
I only wish we could obtain as spirited a translation of Cedmon.”’ 

This clearly shows that some students of English literature are 
using translations of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the originals 
and are deriving benefit from them. As confirmatory of this opinion, 
I may state further that this second edition has been long out of 
print, and it has since been necessary for me twice to reprint from 
the plates, while awaiting leisure for revision with a view to a third 
edition, which leisure has never come. This shows that there is some 
demand for it, whether from students of Anglo-Saxon poetry or 
others, I do not know, but it matters not; if from students, it shows 
that they find it an aid in penetrating the meaning of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and I regard this use of translations as entirely unobjection- 
able ; if from others, it shows that they take an interest in the reading 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the original, and that the transla- 
tion serves to popularize the subject, which was one object of making 
it. Either way, the opinions of Profs. BASkKERVILL and KENT seem 
to me to be refuted by the stern logic of facts, to say nothing of the 
counter-opinions quoted. It stands to reason that the translation 
must be intelligible apart from the original, and if there is too much 
inversion for that, it should be revised; but if we are to exclude in- 
version, we must rule out a large part of English poetry, especially 
of the poetry of Mi_ton. The inversions in my translations, follow- 
ing the originals, seem to me intelligible enough to any one after a 
little practice. 

The perception of the rhythm is more difficult, but that is due to 
my inability to attain the ideal, within the self-imposed limits of 
literalness of translation, not to any defect of method. A better poet 
would have done better. I only hope that others may be induced to 
take the subject up, and that we may soon have a body of translations 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry that will rival those of GREIN. 

James M. GarNetT.] 


Prof. KENT then read a paper on 
6. The Name Caedmon, 
which had been prepared by Prof. ALBERT S. Cook of Yale 
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University. The discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. 
James H. KIRKLAND of Vanderbilt University who said :— 


Mr. President, I feel that it is presumptuous in me to attempt to 
open the discussion of this very scholarly paper, as I have r + knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, Chaldee or the Celtic dialects, but there is one 
point to which I would like to call attention. It seems to me that 
Prof. Cook, in his eagerness to strengthen the rather fanciful theory 
of PALGRAVE, has omitted to say all that might be said in favor of the 
Celtic origin of the name C&pMmon. Prof. Cook has certainly proven 
sufficient intercourse between England and the Orient at that early 
date to make it possible for a monk to have known Hebrew, but by 
no such process of reasoning can the theory of PALGRAVE be made 
anything more than a mere possibility. On the other hand, the ety- 
mology suggested by BRaADLEy in the ‘Dictionary of Biography’ 
seems to me, at least, to have every thing in its favor. The Celtic 
form of the name quoted by Prof. Cook is Catumanus. In Anglo- 
Saxon, Prof. Cook says, this would have given Cedvan or Catuman. 
These forms are very different, and we would ask how one or the 
other, and indeed how Cedvan at all? This is not I take it a 
question for the student of Celtic phonology, but for Anglo-Saxon 
grammarians. If there is any analogy for the transition of Catuma- 
nus to Cedvan in any language, I have never seen it. The present 
Welsh Cedvan must have come from some such form as Cafuwanus, 
where m was absent, and where the ” coming before a vowel could 
assume consonantal function. That Ca/emanus should give Catuman 
is natural, and that this should he further reduced to Cedmazn is also 
simple enough. The w being short and unaccented might easily dis- 
appear through syncope, and ¢ before m might change to d, that is, 
a surd before a sonant itself becomes a sonant. This is a law already 
alive in the period of Indo-European unity and finds many and ready 
illustrations in both Latin and Greek. That it is not alive in the 
Teutonic dialects, at least to such an extent as to change a tenuis to 
a media before suffixes beginning with m, I am well aware. Frisian 
shows numerous abstracts with the tenuis before the suffix -ma; as, 
brekma, setma, swetma, notma. But still, in transferring proper 
names from one popular dialect to another, we may look for the same 
strictness of phonetic development that appears in words handed 
down by natural process. ‘ Bellerophontes ’’ appears in an old Latin 
inscription as ‘‘ Melerpanta’’ and the inhabitants around Fort Van- 
couver are said to have corrupted King George into Ajutshosh and 
to have applied this term to every Englishman. Surely then Cafu- 
man to Cedman is no violent transformation. Prof. Cook allows, at 
least tacitly, the existence of the Celtic ca/u in the name that BEpa 
gives as Cedwadla, and surely by the side of this it is no great ven- 
ture to place the name of our poet C&pMon. 


After these remarks by Prof. KIRKLAND, Dr. BASKERVILL 
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moved that the Association adjourn to nine A.M., Dec. 31—a 
half hour earlier than the usual opening hour in order that an 
earlier adjournment of the last session of the Convention might 
be effected. The motion was carried and the Association 
adjourned. 


The Fifth Session of the Association was called to order at 
g.15 A.M., Dec. 31, by Acting President Fortier. 

Prof. A. N. vAN DaELL (Mass. Institute of Technology), 
Secretary of the Pedagogical Section of the Association, sub- 
mitted his report which was as follows :— 


The Pedagogical Section has no written report to submit, but wishes 
to call the attention of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION to an 
important matter. I regret that our chairman cannot be present. 
He would have explained matters much better than I can. You 
know that the New England College Association has been busy 
during the last two years in working for the advancement of French 
and German as well as English in the curricula of our schools. Prof. 
Fay of Tufts College, Prof. Coun of Harvard, Miss WENCKEBACH of 
Wellesley, Mrs. Kapp of Smith College and I, constituted a special 
committee to do work along this line. Prof. Fay and I have been 
working in that direction and have been giving our time to that very 
important matter. You all know, perhaps, that we have reached a 
conclusion and that our programme has been adopted by several of 
the New England schools and colleges. Requirements for modern 
languages are very much more advanced than they have ever been 
before. We have formulated a complete set of requirements for 
advanced French and advanced German examinations to be passed 
before entering college. I think it will interest yon if I read a brief 
extract giving the propositions which have been adopted. They 
have been submitted not only to the New England College Associa- 
tion but to several meetings in which we have had Professors from 
‘New York state, also from Pennsylvania and teachers of country 
schools, so that there is now a good prospect of seeing our scheme 
accepted, not only throughout New England but through a large 
section of the East, and we hope that other sections of the country 
will follow the example we have set. I do not pretend to say that 
our work is perfect. I do not believe it to be. We should be glad 
to communicate with any other section of the country, or other 
associations of a nature similar to those to which the matter has al- 
ready been submitted. But I think the fact that we have a uniform 
requirement in the study of modern languages is a vital matter so far 
as these languages are concerned. We have two sets of require- 
ments, one for elementary and the other for advanced entrance ex- 
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I have another proposition to make for our section. We have found 
a practical difficulty in our advancement of the study of French and 
German in the variety of nomenclature that is used in the books re- 
lating to these languages. The tenses, for instance, are sometimes 
called in three, or four, or five different manners. This is a source 
of trouble to students in passing from one college to another, or to 
college from a lower school. I believe that the recommendations of 
this Association, addressed to the editors of such works, would find 
them ready to make such changes in their works as would in that 
respect facilitate the study of these languages. I would, therefore, 
move that the President appoint a committee of five who will investi- 
gate this matter and report to the next Convention upon the practical 
feasibility of recommending to the publishing houses the necessity of 
uniformity in French and German grammatical nomenclature. 


The report was adopted and the President in accordance with 
the motion therein contained, appointed the following gentlemen 
a committee on Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature for French 
and German: A. N. vAN DAELL (Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology), ADOLPHE COHN (Harvard), M. D. LEARNED (Johns 
Hopkins), H. ScoMipt-WARTENBERG (Univ. of South Dako- 
ta), A. R. HOHLFELD (Vanderbilt). 


Prof. VAN DAELL then said :— 


I think it would be a pleasant thing for the Association to hold a 
meeting in some of the European Universities and I move, therefore, 
that the Secretary be requested to confer with educational men 
throughout the country with reference to the feasibility of holding 
the Convention of 1892 in Europe. 

The motion was carried and Prof. ELtiott remarked that he 
would with pleasure proceed to carry out the instructions given him, 
believing that such a meeting, if possible, would be one of very great 
interest. 


Prof. Wm. M. BASKERVILL then read a paper on 
7. Southern Literature. 


The President said that the discussion would be opened by 
Prof. JoyNes, who probably knows more about the South than 
any other professor present. 


Professor JOYNES said :— 


Mr. President, your compliment quite overcomes my modesty. I 
wish I did know a great deal more; indeed, I wish I knew the South 
as well as I love it. I am very glad to welcome that paper. I am 
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glad to welcome the whole programme of this meeting, with its firm 
and broad tendency to literary discussion. This kind of work is al- 
together in line with the purposes of this Association, whose consti- 
tution declares expressly that its first aim is to promote literary cul- 
ture, while linguistic and philological training are properly made 
secondary. Iam glad tosee that during this meeting literary con- 
siderations have so largely oecupied the time. It is particularly 
proper at our first meeting in the South, in this rising Southern Uni- 
versity where so much attention is paid to our mother-tongue and to 
the literature of English, that we should be greeted with a paper of 
this sort on the history, condition and prospects of Southern litera- 
ture. The paper itself is so full, so exhaustive, written with such 
fullness of knowledge and of discussion, that there is indeed but 
little left for me to say. I am not only glad to hear it read, but I am 
also particularly glad that the printer’s devil—well named—got hold 
of the manuscript and gave us yesterday in full this interesting essay. 

It is true, lamentably true, that the past of the South is not’a liter- 
ary past. The greatness of Southern civilization and of Southern 
intellect and of Southern character has not prominently expressed 
itself in literary form, but surely that history is not null which, repre- 
senting a small minority of the people of the country, for a hundred 
years had produced the dominating types of citizenship; nor that 
power which by statesmanship and political philosophy guided this 
nation through its early perils, and extended its dominion from ocean 
to ocean. That has been done, we must all admit, mainly by South- 
ern intellect, Southern genius and Southern character; and if to our 
credit there had not been a line of literature proper, the career of the 
South would have been not without honor. I agree with the author 
of this paper that we are to look to the future for the development of 
Southern literature. The present period is one of transition. What- 
ever might have been the genius of the early Southern poet or 
romancer just after the war, the conditions were altogether unfavor- 
able to the permanent development of strong types of literature. But 
I believe that this is only a period of transition, and do not think it 
possible that such a period can pass away without producing a rich 
and ample fruit in the literary unfolding of Southern genius, in types 
of literature that shall be glorious and enduring. Looking to the 
coming of such a literature, the author of this paper has admirably 
touched upon a few of its proper and essential topics. I repeat al- 
most his words when I say, that it is the mission of Southern litera- 
ture to preserve from oblivion those characteristics and types of 
character, such as the Creole of Louisiana, the Georgia cracker, the 
Tennessee mountaineer and other most striking and interesting, and 
romantic, even poetic types of Southern character. If these things 
are not embalmed in Southern literature they will pass away and be 
forgotten. The spread of railroads and, if I may use the expression 
without being misunderstood, the still more destructive spread of the 
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common school system, reducing all types of civilization to a certain 
uniformity of teaching and of custom, are encroaching upon these 
peculiar local types to which we had occasion yesterday to refer in 
the interesting discussion upon Southern dialects. But apart from 
these peculiar and characteristic types, it is a still higher mission for 
Southern literature to depict that old planter life, that magnificent 
modern feudalism, if I may so call it, which has been the nursery of 
those high types of Southern character, Southern intellect, Southern 
manliness, Southern statesmanship, of that intelligent and individu- 
al love for liberty which the author of our paper has accounted as the 
gift of the South to the Union. That is a magnificent field for the 
exercise of Southern genius, to redeem from oblivion that social 
condition in the South which is passing away, has almost passed 
away, but which was the nursery, as I have said, of that which was 
most glorious and characteristic in Southern life and Southern history, 
and ought to be for us and our descendants, I trust, most precious to 
be remembered and to be handed down to posterity. It has ceased 
to play its part in the history of the present and the future, but it can 
never cease to be a heritage pleasant to the country at large, and a 
pride to those who had the privilege to remember it and to be de- 
scended from its prototypes. 

There is another topic barely touched upon which I wish I had the 
ability and the opportunity to dwell upon at length. I hope my 
Northern friends here will not be offended when I say that it is the 
high mission of Southern literature to write the epic of African 
slavery in America, not merely of the negro himself, with his peculiar 
dialect and his interesting types of character, but the epic of that 
great institution of African slavery which brought into existence and 
highest cultivation the most masterful and patriotic and noble traits 
of an eminent race, and which in a little more than a century educa- 
ted a race of barbarians to civilization, to freedom, and alas that I 
should have to say—no I will not say—to sufferage. But never in the 
history of the world has any race of men passed so rapidly from utter 
barbarism to a capacity for freedom, for self-dependence, for christi- 
anity. That epic, which is the highest mission of Southern litera- 
ture, will not be altogether an “Iliad of Woes.’’ Only, as my friend 
said, the ‘“ Sable wing of African slavery’’ has been exhibited; but 
even on that sable wing there was a “ silver lining,’’ and it should be 
the pleasure of all the Southern people to preserve the recollection 
of those mutual and reciprocal traits of the master and the slave, the 
tender protection and sympathy of the one, the fidelity, affection and 
devotion of the other, which is in the heart of every Southern man 
and woman who remembers those times. The Abolition propoganda 
before the war, the passions of the war itself, and the subsequent 
horrors of reconstruction, have necessarily had the effect of leaving 
our Northern friends to see but one side of the sable wing of slavery. 
It is for Southern literature, with the passions of the war assuaged 
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and all its horrors buried in the past, to take hold of this institution 
of African slavery, which has been so much misrepresented and mis- 
understood, and typify and illustrate it, in the light of its historic 
Hy truth. Those beautiful and tender and humane traits which every- 
; where over the Southern country prevailed, with a few isolated ex- 
e | | ceptions, give a certain sacredness and tenderness, even beauty, to 
— an institution that had been imposed upon the South through politi- 
cal necessity, and which I do not hesitate to say the Southern people 
in the main bore nobly and truly. I regard that as a field full of 
romance, full of poetry, full of love, full of everything that is tender 
and touching and true, which it is the mission of Southern literature 
to embalm and immortalize. 

: It is also the mission of Southern literature to write a Southern 


history of the war, a Southern history, not merely of battles, but of 
the principles which necessitated the war, and of the events which 
followed it. I for one, Mr. President, want that history written im- 
partially and seeking the truth, it is true, but written from a Southern « 
standpoint. I hope that the heart of that historian will be inspired 
and his pen touched with a loyal fidelity to the principles and tradi- 
tions and sentiments which led the Southern people into the war, 
with which they fought it, and with which they have borne and are 
| 1A now bearing the sorrows and burdens that may have been imposed 
i upon them. Not that I believe that history would be any more the 
i true history of the future than a like history written from the Northern 
H standpoint, but that out of the two, from both sides of the shield ex- 
, hibited in their own individual truth and truthfulness, the historian of 
. ' the future may eliminate the true history which is to endure forever. 
H Though we may have a new South, we should be true to the old 
WH South ; and while Southern history is now to some extent the history 
st of new conditions, it is essential to the historical continuity of the 
ae Southern people that no attempt shall be made to break with the old 
1 a Hi traditions and sentiments, which can furnish the only true foundations 
t of a true Southern literature. And I hold it to be in part the duty of 
our universities and colleges and schools, in their text-books and in 
their teaching, to be at all times true to the principles and the tradi- 
tions and the sentiments of our Southern people. I agree entirely 
with Professor BASKERVILL in the hope that no Southern author will 
ever write, nor any Southern school ever teach, a history in which 
the word “rebellion ”’ occurs. 

I thank Mr. BASKERVILL for his exceedingly interesting paper and 
for its stimulating effect, and I look forward personally—though I 
may not live to see it—to the coming bloom of Southern literature : 
and in all its departments, however much it may be a literature of 
the new South, I trust that it will be true to the principles and tradi- 
tions and characteristics of the glorious old South. 

As allusion was made to South Carolina and Virginia. I would 
like to call upon my colleague from South Carolina whose depart- 
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ment makes him more familiar with the works of Southern literature 
than my own. I ask Prof. Woopwarp to represent the state of South 
Carolina. 


Prof. F. C. Woopwarpb (Univ. of South Carolina) said :— 


I would thank Prof. BasKERVILL for having presented us with the 
very interesting material which he has gathered to show the evolu- 
tion, or rather the non-evolution, of the literature of the South. f 
hope I have nothing in me of sectionalism. Whenever there is any. 
responsibility, political or literary, to be borne in this country I want 
to share it along with my Northern brethren, so I would extend the 
query and ask, Why have we so little American Literature? and 
would answer by asking, How could we in America have had a litera- 
ture? We have no biographies of babies. They would be but the 
records of pains and squalls, the chronicle of stone-bruises and broken 
limbs. The reason why we have no literature is that we are too 
young. I am not speaking of purple patches here and there and the 
occasional sound of a voice that promised literary development and 
literary beauty ; I am speaking of the literature as a body ; literature 
as the expression of national life filled with thought and feeling. A 
nation never has a literature when it is young. We are yet barely 
out of swaddling clothes, and we have scarcely more than the promise 
of literature. There has been one voice of fiction, HAWTHORNE’S; 
one voice of poetry, Por’s,—an EMERSON and a LowELL, and beyond 
these so far as century plants are concerned within the whole reach 
of our territory, only here and there a small sprout beginning. I do 
not expect a great literature yet; I do not wish it now. When Eng- 
land had been a nation eight hundred years it had hardly the be- 
ginnings of literature. It might have been supposed then when 
CHAUCER touched his harp the beginning was made, but lo! CHav- 
CER passes and England waits two hundred years for its highest 
poetry. From the time of Elizabeth we claim that its literature 
dated. The appearance and song of CHAUCER were like some bird 
who was rudely awakened in the early hours of the morning. It 
piped a note in anticipation of the day it thought to be at hand, but 
finding that the dawn came not in response to its cry, it tucked its 
head beneath its wing, and sank to sleep again. But we will look 
forward with hope in the promise of a bloom-time of literature that is 
tocome. Iam satisfied that we shall have a literature. I know not 
if our efforts to-day will be worthy to be remembered three or four 
hundred years hence, but they are in the line towards a literature 
which shall rise in sweetness and glory like the notes of MAURICE 
THompson’s mocking bird. Beginning on the lowest branch with 
a harsh, deep utterance, giving scarcely an indication of sweetness, it 
rises bough after bough, singing more sweetly, more fully all the 
while, until seated upon the topmost quivering branch there flows 
one continual gush of irrepressible song. (Applause). 


Prof. ALCEE ForTIER (Tulane University) said :— 
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I wish to make a few remarks on Prof. BASKERVILL’s paper, to 
which I listened with great pleasure. Prof. BASKERVILL has made a 
serious omission. He says in his paper that not one historian has 
been produced in the South; he has forgotten Mr. GHARLES GAYAR- 
RE who has been considered in this country and in Europe as a really 
great historian. Prof. Joynes has said that a true portrayal of the 
old plantation life would be of great interest. My old friend, Mr. 
GayarrF will be eighty-six next February. He was well acquainted 
with that plantation life and has described it admirably in Harper's 
Magazine (March 1887), in a paper called ‘‘A Louisiana Sugar planta- 
tion of the Old Régime.’’ I cannot let this occasion pass without 
saying that Louisiana has produced a literature—a French literature. 
A certain author, whose name I shall not mention, has intimated 
that all Louisianians, who were of French or of Spanish origin, were 
barbarians and that they speak a jargon. My aim has been for the 
last few years to prove that this was entirely incorrect. In 1886, I had 
the pleasure of reading before the Convention at Baltimore a paper 
on the ‘‘ French Literature of Louisiana,’’ and I really believe that I 
have proved that we have a good literature and that we have had 
distinguished Poets, Novelists and Historians. All the various 
branches of literature have been cultivated by my countrymen in 
Louisiana, but it is not well known that we are entitled to the credit 
of writing in our mother-tongue and that we continue to write in 
that language, although our books are not read much outside of our 
own State. Although we remember our ancestors and are faithful to 
our family traditions, we are just as good Americans as anybody in 
Boston or in any New England state. This morning, Mr. BASKER- 
viLL and Mr. JoyNeEs both spoke of the Creole, and I believe that the 
Creole has been mentioned in connection with the Negro. As there 
are many persons in this country who do not understand what a 
Creole is, I shall offer an explanation. 


Prof. BASKERVILL in rising said :— 


I did not mention the Creole in connection with the Negro any 
more than I mentioned the Southerner in the same connection. 


Prof. FORTIER answered :— 


Many persons believe that the Creole is of the Negro race. We 
mean in Louisiana by a Creole all the descendants of the early colo- 
nists, both French and Spanish. Now, that we are not of the colored 
race I shall ask you to determine by looking at me. (Laughter). 

Mr. Joynes said, if I understood him aright, that the Creoles were 
peculiar in their customs, institutions and literature. We do not 
want to be peculiar, we do not want to be different from any other 
men and women, but, if to remember the language of our forefathers, 
to keep it in the family, to speak it by our firesides to our children 
and our dear ones and to love the country from which our ancestors 
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came is to be peculiar, then we do not object to be so. Still I hope 
that we are not different from other people. I beg your pardon for 
taking up so much of your time, but whenever that subject comes up 
I feel that I must speak on it. 

Prof. JoyNES remarked :— 


I had gotten my opinion from reading Mr. CaBLe. 


Prof. FoRTIER rejoined :— 
Then it is but natural that you should have been led into error. 


Prof. VAN DAELL said :— 


The idea that Creoles are colored people seems to be very widely 
spread. After my first child was born we sent photographs to some 
friends in Europe, and from one of the ladies I received a letter con- __ 
gratulating me on the fact that the child had so white a complexion. . 
(Laughter). 


At the request of President ForTIER, Prof. KENT took the 
Chair and Prof. Fortier then read his paper on 


8. The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect. 


The discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. A. MaR- 
SHALL ELLIorTT, who said :— 


I hope that I may be pardoned for repeating what I have said on 
former occasions with regard to the character of papers like this one 
just laid before us, and those presented this morning. These contri- 
butions are so directly in the line of what was had in view in establish- 
ing this Association that when I find a monograph of the kind coming 
up, I heartily congratulate myself that we have formed ourselves into 
an organized body so as to treat such subjects systematically, that is 
to say, subjects bearing on our own literature, our own country and 
our own speech, or on the variety of speech and customs that exist in 
our country—that these varieties may be brought before scholars of 
Europe, in France, in Germany, in Great Britain, in order that they 
may see what we are doing, how many dialects, how many kinds of 
literature, what varied modes of life we have. 

The subject that has just been presented to us is one of peculiar 
interest for me since it touches upon the three phases necessary for 
such a study: the history, the language and the literature of the 
Acadians. Prof. ForTIER’s paper reminds me of an experience that 
I had in a tour of investigation made a few years ago through Cana- 
da. On the southern bank of the Saint Lawrence, about half way 
between Quebec and Montreal, I came across a little village, Saint- 
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Grégoire, inhabited by descendants of the Acadians. Their ances- 
tors had worked their way back through the woods from Boston and 
had settled upon the bank of the Saint Lawrence, and many of the 
things that Prof. FortT1eR has mentioned of the Acadians of Louisiana 
are peculiar to the people of that village. A little settlement just 
outside of this village is composed entirely of the descendants of one 
family. 

To go back to the dispersion of the Acadians which Prof. Fortier 
has not treated in full, 1 remember one September morning some 
years ago when I took the train from Halifax and went into the 
country of Evangeline. I shall never forget going along the St. 
Mary’s Bay which has been so beautifully described by others, where 
the inhabitants of the villages were outraged by Gen. Winslow of 
Boston, their wives and children standing on their knees on each side 
of the road and the men driven along for miles, at the point of the 
bayonet, and forced on the transports, then carried away to Boston 
and many of them thus separated forever from their families. This 
was the beginning in 1755 of the dispersion of that wonderful people 
which had grown up there, had been so prosperous and had develop- 
ed so beautiful an agricultural life there on St. Mary’s Bay. You are 
aware that these people do not belong to the general French stock 
in Canada. The Canadian French, properly so-called, came from 
the Norman French and the Normans are, you know, a very earnest 
hard working people. You may remember, perhaps, the story that 
is told of these people. When the fact of their being able to acquire 
wealth so rapidly is mentioned, they refer to the old saying that the 
Norman never prays for wealth, but simply that he may be put down 
beside some one who has wealth and he is sure to get it. These 
Acadians come mostly from near Rochelle just north of Bordeaux, 
and their language differs from the dialect of the remaining parts of 
the country and the other Canadian French who lived around them 
at that time. “The wholesale dispersion of a people, while a cruel is 
not a new thing, as you who are ‘familiar with classical history may 
well remember: the old Sabine Colony of Picentes was rooted out 
by the Latins from their home in Picenum and transplanted ev masse 
to the coast of the Sinus Pzstanus where their descendants occupy 
to-day the little village of Vicenza on the Gulf of Salerno. Since 
the time of the Latins these dispersions have not been an extraordi- 
nary procedure; only the other day I read in the newspapers a 
telegram from London, dated December 25, which stated that Russia 
had ordered the expulsion of eleven thousand Germans from its 
territory. So we have the same thing going on now that went on at 
the time that Gen. Winslow drove these poor people at the point of 
the bayonet onto the transports. Many of the latter were never 
able afterward to rejoin their wives and children but went on from 
Boston to Louisiana. The question as to whether this was a military 
necessity or not, has been treated in various ways. I hope that Prof. 
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ForTIER will give us a complete list of the bibliography on this 
subject, up to date. A book which has interested me greatly in this 
matter is that by Mr. AIKINs entitled, ‘Selections from Public Docu- 
ments of Novia Scotia.’ There it is maintained that this action was 
a public necessity at that time, and I notice in one of the reports of 
the last number of our Historical Studies of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty that abook of four hundred pages has been published by HANNAy, 
giving a very complete history of the Acadians. The author also 
maintains that this measure was a necessity and contends that the 
English in the circumstances did not commit a great crime. That is 
the historical side and one which to me is extremely interesting. 
The literary side may not be very remunerative. But there is 
another point here that is still more interesting for the philologian, I 
mean the speech mixture. This to-day is one of the burning subjects 
before investigators in linguistics. In this community in Louisiana 
there is a fine opportunity for the study of the mixture of language. 
The south of France differs from the north of France in the pronunci- 
ation of some of its vowels and consonants. In Canada I noticed 
that there was a strong speech mixture, and the study of this subject 
on the ground where it is a living force, is of great interest for the 
student of linguistics. 

There is another people in this part of the country that I hope Prof. 
Fortier will study. They are the Islingues that came there a little 
later than the Acadians. The latter went there in 1765; in 1768 
another people went there from the Spanish Canaries. They were 
called the Islefios. Here is a fine field for the continuance of a work 
like that to which Prof. ForTIER has been devoting his attention so 
long, and I hope that in the future we may have from some Louisian- 
ian an account of this people. With your permission I will read a 
few sentences from a private letter of General Beauregard who 
wrote a little account of these people which shows something of their 
origin, etc., and which indicates to us how interesting a subject it 
would be to treat in connection with work of this kind. 


Prof. FORTIER said :— 

With regard to the Islefios, or Islingues I think that I can promise 
the Association a paper on that subject. I have already made 
arrangements to go to the part of the country where they live, and 
was to have gone before I came here, but was unable to do so. 


Prof. VAN DAELL said :— 


I would like for Mr. Fortier to collect specimens of the original 
patois and compare it with the several dialects in his own State. 
Many of the forms that he has cited are in use in some parts of France. 
Another peculiarity is the changing of names by translation; for 
instance, I knew a man originally named Petit who went by the name 
of Small. (Laughter). 


Prof. KENT said :— 
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I would like to hear Prof. Joynes make some remarks on the 
subject. 


Prof. JoyNES answered :— 


I have nothing to say and that being the case I think it best to say 
nothing, except to express my great pleasure and interest in the paper 
which has been read. 


President ForTIER then resumed the Chair and Mr. E. H. 
BassitTT, of New York, read a paper entitled 


9. How to use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental 
Discipline. 


Prof. A. R. HOHLFIELD (Vanderbilt) opened the discussion 
on this paper as follows :— 


It is with a feeling of diffidence that I rise to open this discussion. 
Unfortunately I was not able to look over Mr. Bassirt’s paper before 
this morning. The subject of the paper, it is true, is to a certain 
degree familiar to all of us, yet I have always felt that it is much 
more difficult to talk, that is, to say something useful about general 
methods and theories, than it is to speak about single facts. For the 
former always presupposes a full acquaintauce with the latter, as our 
theories ought not to be the result of mere abstract reasoning, but 
the natural outcome of a long experience. And as there are here 
assembled a great many Modern Language teachers whose experi- 
ence is by far greater than mine, I cannot help feeling that they could 
say something more suggestive and useful in this discussion than I ; 
and I heartily trust that they will do so after I have made a few 
further remarks, for I do think that the subject chosen by Mr. 
BaBRITT is an exceedingly important one to all who are engaged in 
the teaching of Modern Languages, and one which is interesting at 
the present time, when Modern Languages are so often compared 
with the Ancient Languages, in regard to the amount of linguistic 
discipline and mental training which may be derived from the study 
of them. For this reason I should have liked to see Mr. BaBBitT 
give us his opinion on some points more fully. 

Linguistic discipline and mental training, it seems to me, are not the 
only, or even the chief ends of all our modern language teaching, 
though it may be so with regard to most of such teaching done in this 
country. I should like to distinguish between three kinds of Modern 
Language work. First, there are courses of instruction that aim at 
giving students, especially those of the classics or sciences, a reading 
knowledge of the languages, so as to enable them to use these lan- 
guages as a means for original research in their respective lines. Then 
there are courses of strictly professional work, which we generally 
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call “ post graduate work,”’ intended for specialists and those who 
wish to become teachers of Modern Languages. The third we usual- 
ly call the regular college course in Modern Languages, no matter 
whether instruction be given entirely in college, or partly in the pre- 
paratory schools.. It seems to me that most of the statements and 
remarks of Mr. BAssitT refer to this third class of modern language 
work. This limitation being made, I can say that I agree with Mr. 
BaBBITT On most of the points that he emphasizes as being of great 
importance. I agree with him in considering the translation work as 
the principal part of all the modern language work, By translation 
work, I mean of course the translation from the foreign into the 
student’s own language. Only I should have liked to see the study 
of the grammar emphasized somewhat more than Mr. BAssitt has 
done. I donot think that grammar ought to be studied simply just 
so far as it is absolutely necessary to enable students to translate, with- 
out guessing, modern-language texts into their own language; but I 
believe that a student ought to get deep enough into the study of 
systematic grammar to become capable of appreciating even the finer 
points of systematic construction. I also agree fully with Mr. BaBBiTT 
with regard to what he says about the Aid of translation we ought 
to require from our students. That point was brought out last night 
by Prof. Matzke. A translation ought to be correct with regard to 
the language from which it is translated, as well as that into which 
we translate; that is, it ought to be accurate and idiomatic, and I 
think that this cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

I should like, in closing these remarks, to touch upon two points 
with reference to which I wish Mr. BApsirt would give us a little 
more information. The first is, as to what extent he considers the 
practice in pronunciation necessary, or at least desirable in the study 
of a foreign language. I only mention this point, because I think 
that Mr. Bassirt hardly touched on it at all. The next is in regard 
to what kind of text-books we should use. One might infer that Mr. 
BaBBITT considers it desirable to read, on the whole, easy texts, and 
as quickly as this can be done thoroughly. I should, therefore, like 
to ask him whether he thinks it preferable, in general, to use compara- 
tively easy texts and read them rapidly, or to use just as difficult and 
advanced works as we can expect our students to master, though 
this could only be done with some sacrifice of pace. 


Mr. BassitTT said :— 


With regard to the question,of pronunciation, I think that all practi- 
cal teachers of modern languages of experience have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to get American boys to pronounce a 
foreign language with sufficient approximation to correctness to 
warrant their spending much time upon it. The pronunciation of a 
language is a part of the art of speaking it, and its value will depend 
upon the circumstances in which the pupils are studying it and upon 
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the use to which they can put it. For the average American citizen, 
the mere pronunciation and fluency in speaking are rather an ac- 
complishment than a serious study. If a person is going abroad it is 
useful for him to speak the language of the country to which he goes, 
but he will learn more in six weeks in a foreign country than he will 
in six years at home. So we leave the pronunciation question large- 
ly to such young ladies’ boarding schools and other places where it 


tn 1 is sometimes regarded more or less in the light of a mere accomplish- 
— ment. 

oe a As to the matter of text-books, I would have pupils read texts that 

| are within their powers, but not so far behind their powers as to 


make the work too easy forthem. As I have said before, a man who 
in| has undertaken to teach a class of students must feel the mental pulse 

| : of his class all the time in order that he may know what it is doing 
and be able to give it work suited to its powers. The kinds of text 
to be used, therefore, may vary a good deal and the teacher himself 


may vary the instruction, giving more difficult work in one class than 
another. 


Prof. vAN DAELL (Boston) said :— 


I wish to protest against the general admission of the points men- 
q tioned. More attention should be given to the pronunciation. The 
1 basis of every language is an oral and not a written basis, therefore it 
is necessary that the student should understand the pronunciation of 
) language, and without this it would become well-nigh impossible to 

. get a serious foundation for the scientific study of the language. 
a Phonetics ought to receive consideration from the beginning although 
aa they cannot be taught by elementary teachers. It is not alone the 
ae reasoning faculties that are to be benefited in the study of languages. 
This study has an esthetic and a sympathetic scope. We ought to 
be brought into contact not only with the intellectual development of 
oe a nation but also to learn its history, its manners, its morals, and to 
learn not only of its intelligence but of its heart, the latter study being 
perhaps just as important a matter as that of its intelligence. 


"Prof. ADOLPH GERBER (Earlham College) said :— 


} I don’t know whether I agree perfectly with Mr. Bassitt in the 

p whole round of college work. I agree with him as far as the first 
_) years are concerned, inasmuch as I think a grammatical translation 
; is the main aim of our instruction during the first and second years. 


-_ 1 believe in reading difficult texts accurately and for the students to 
i do a good deal of outside reading and private reading in easy 
7 authors. After the second year, I have left in my German classes 
; 4 the translation to the students themselves. In studying such works 


as ‘‘ Tasso”’ I expect the students to do the translating at home, with 
the exception of difficult passages which we translate in class, and 
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we spend most of our time in the school-room in discussing German 
thought in the German language. I ask questions in German to see 
whether the students have the right understanding of the author and 
only in case I see that they do not understand my question, will I use 
English for the discussion of the author and of te literary questions 
connected with him. I am thus freed from a very great burden by 
leaving the translation, on the whole, to the students, and by de- 
voting the class-work to a discussion of the literature and the zesthet- 
ic side of the authors treated. Mr. Baspitt said that it is not well to 
comment again on the same point which has already been discussed. 
I wish our students were of the kind that would not render répetition 
necessary, but repetition 7s necessary very frequently. 1 call to mind 
here an incident that one of my colleagues told me on the occasion 
of his visiting a certain class. One of the students did not answer a 
question that was asked him and the teacher said, ‘‘I told you that 
six weeks ago.’’ My colleague remarked, ‘‘ you must not expect a 
student to know anything unless you have told it to him twenty 
times.”’ 


Mr. BABBITT said :— 


Ido not wish to be misunderstood. I said that when a student 
knows anything, it is time to stop talking about it. I do not wish to 
be understood as having this paper apply to any thing beyond the 
mere teaching of the language itself. I am speaking of the disci- 
pline which is to be derived from the teaching. My paper does not 
consider the matter in a literary or philological light. 


Prof. FORTIER said :-— 


I could say many things on this subject, but I will only remark that 
1 disagree with Mr. Bassitt in almost every thing that he has said. 


Prof. JoyNEs said :— 


I am sorry that the discussion should close without a more explicit 
expression from those who, I know, are opposed to Mr. BAspitt’s 
views. I agree with this paper on all important points and regard it 
as exceedingly valuable, certainly highly suggestive; and I take 
great pleasure in saying, with perhapsa little self gratification as Iam, 
perhaps, the father of the Pedagogical Section of the Association, 
that I congratulate myself that this department has produced a paper 
so valuable and suggestive in my opinion as that to which we have 
just listened. I regret that some of my friends on the other side 
have not the time to express their own valuable views. I do not 
agree with Mr. Bassitt in his view concerning pronunciation. 1 
think that should be stressed from the beginning, because French 
which is not pronounced as such is not French, and so in regard to 
other languages; and while there are many teachers who are not 
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qualified to teach and cannot possibly impart ‘entirely accurate and 
perfect pronunciation in a foreign language, yet we never can reach 
the ideal. We are responsible for doing our best under all condi- 
tions, and I regard it as most important that we should insist upon 
the closest approximation to accuracy of pronunciation that can be 
possibly attained. That is one item in which the discipline of modern 
languages is better than that of the classic languages. In striving to 
reach an approximately exact pronunciation, the ear and the tongue 
are constantly undergoing a training which is of great value. 

It is always with great regret that I hear modern languages spoken 
of as substitutes for the classic languages. I do not regard them 
from that point of view. I rather regard them as auxiliaries, and, as 
the Secretary of this convention said last night, we are not proposing 
to oppose any thing, but simply to develop something. But it is 
nevertheless true as a matter of fact, that many pupils in our colleges 
and universities who have not studied and will not study the classics 
are engaged in the study of the modern languages. In that sense 
we may regard the latter as substitutes for the classics. It is exceed- 
ingly important that we should divide the students of modern lan- 
guages into different sections, in each of which different methods of 
teaching should be employed. They may be divided into two groups, 
one consisting of those who are studying modern languages as auxili- 
ary and have already had preparation in the classics, and the other 
of those who are without that preparation and are studying French 
and German alone. These classes are very different and come with 
entirely different preparation, and should be taught separately. | 
have not myself the opportunity of dividing my students into such 
classes, but I hope I may have before very long. 


On account of the limited time remaining before the close of 
the session, further discussion on this paper was declared out of 
order. Prof. F. R. BuTLER of the Woman's College, Balti- 


more, submitted a paper on 
‘To. _ Methodology of literary study for Collegiate Classes, 


of which a minor part only was read, much to the regret of many 
of the members who were especially interested in this subject. 
Prof. BASKERVILL, as Chairman, then presented the report of 
the committee on nominations, recommending as officers for the 
ensuing year the same persons who had served for the previous 
year, with the following changes: Prof. E. S. Joynes of South 
Carolina was made President of the Pedagogical Section in place 
of Prof. CHARLES E. Fay (Tufts College): Dean M. Carry 
Tuomas of Bryn Mawr, a member of the Executive Council 
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instead of ROSALIE SEE; Prof. F. C. Woopwarp of South 
Carolina, a member of the Executive Council in place of Prof. 
J. M. Hart (Cornell University), and Profs. BASKERVILL and _ 
DEERING of Vanderbilt University, in place of Profs. CALVIN 
Tuomas (Univ. of Michigan), and P. B. Marcou (Harvard), 
members of the Editorial Committee.—The report was adopted. 

Prof. JoHN P. Fruit, Chairman of the Committee on auditing 
the Treasurer’s report stated on behalf of his committee that the 
papers and books of the Treasurer had been examined and 
found to be correct.——The report was accepted. 

Prof. Epw. S. JoyNes, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to prepare resolutions on the deaths of Rev. CLELAND KIN- 
LocH NeEtson, D.D., of Maryland, and Prof. Joun G. R. 
McELRoy of the University of Pennsylvania, presented the 
following report which was adopted :— 


Since the last annual meeting of the Association, we have to record 
the death of two of its members—one ripe in years and usefulness— 
the other in the flower of his age and the fullness of promise. 

1. The Rev. CLELAND KINLOCH NELson, D.D., a descendent of 
a Virginia family distinguished through many generations, was born 
in Albemarle Co., Va., in 1814. His life work was chiefly that of a 
minister of the Gospel in the Protestant Episcopal Church. At one 
time President of St. John’s College, Md., he had continued in the 
work of teaching, after his resignation, until compelled by ill health to 
retire from active service a short time before his death. He was an 
ardent student, especially of the classical languages, and an able and 
successful teacher. His connection with this Association was due 
rather to his devotion to education and the advancement of knowl- 
edge in general, than to special study in modern languages. After a 
long and useful career, as preacher and as teacher, he leaves to us 
the memory of a blameless lite and an honored name. 

2. In the death of Prof. Jno. G. R. McELRoy, the Association loses 
one of its most active and devoted members, in the midst of his use- 
fulness, and in full promise of still larger activity and distinction. 
Your Committee would adopt for record herewith the obituary pub- 
lished in Jfod. Lang. Noées,. for January, 1891, which, while it 
hardly admits of comparison, is only too short for, this commemora- 
tion of so much ability and worth. 

“Professor JoHN G. R. MCELRoy, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on November 26, after a severe illness of several months. Pro- 
fessor MCELRoy was born in Philadelphia in 1842, and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, with high honors, in 1862. Sub- 
coaneey he went to Chicago, where he became an instructor in the 
High School of that city. In 1867 he was called to the University of 
Pennsylvania as Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and History ; he was 
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transferred to the Adjunct Professorship of Greek in 1869, and in 1879 
was elected Professor of Rhetoric and the English language. 

The most important published work of Professor Me LROY is a 
temt-book, ‘The Structure of English Prose,’ which has been de- 
——— popular, being used at Cornell University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the High Schools of the Dominion of Canada, and 
elsewhere. His ‘Essentials of English Etymology’ has also met 
with considerable favor. Prof. MCELRoy was a frequent contributor 
to Shakesperiana, the Mod. Lang. Notes, the Philadelphia Ameri- 
can, the Academy (Boston), and other journals; his articles are in- 
variably characterized by careful scholarship, originality of thought, 
and an admirable style. His more recent studies have been largely 
in Early and Middle English, and only last summer he was invited 
by Dr. FuRNIVALL to undertake the ‘‘ Variorum "’ Glossary of CHav- 
CER, which has so long been meditated by scholars, and for which 
Prof. McELRoy had been gathering material for several years. 

Prof. McELroy’s professional life has been completely identified 
with the University of Pennsylvania, and his voice has ever been 
raised in behalf of her progress. The institution owes much to his 
active, conscientious and fearless performance of duty, and rarely has 
a teacher combined the qualities of a scholar and a gentleman in the 
exercise of so wholesome an influence upon the students under his 
care.”’ 


Prof. Cuas. H. GRANDGENT, Chairman of the committee on 
the time and place of the next Annual Convention, stated that 
his committee recommends Washington as the next place of 
meeting, it being a railroad centre and a city where other histor- 
ical and literary societies would likely be in session and by 
reason of whose meetings the attendance upon the sessions of 
the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION might be materially in- 
creased. As his committee did not understand that the time of 
the meeting had been left to them, they were not able to report 
on that point, but moved that this question be referred to the 
Executive Council. 


Prof. KENT said :— 


I desire to call the attention of the Association to the question of 
changing the time of the meeting from the Christmas to the summer 
holidays, just before the teachers would leave for their summer ex- 
cursions to Europe and elsewhere. During Christmas the holidays 
in many colleges are very short and, on that account, many members 
of the Association are not able to attend its meetings; and again, 
there are other members who do not wish to spend their Christmas 
and New-Year holidays on the railroads and away from their families. 
I have, therefore, thought that the Association might with propriety 
discuss the advisability of changing the time of its meeting. 


Prof. VAN DAELL said :— 
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If the time of the meeting is to be changed to the summer, I would 
vote for some other place than Washington which at that season is 
unhealthy. 


Prof. JoyNES,moved that both the time and the place of the 
next meeting be referred to the Executive Committee. The 
motion was carried. 


Prof. GRANDGENT, Secretary of the Phonetic Section, then 
submitted the following report which was adopted :— 


PHONETIC SECTION. 
SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR 1890. 


During August I sent circulars to eighty-six persons, nearly all 
members of the Mop. LanG. AssociaTION, calling for investiga- 
tions of vowel-formations, for phonetic transcriptions, and for pecuni- 
ary aid. This circular was afterwards printed in the November 
number of Modern Language Notes. In answer to my request, I 
have received thirteen dollars and several scientific contributions. 
Two gentlemen have offered to measure their vowels: Dr. J. M. 
MANLY, who has a characteristic southern pronunciation, is, I hope, 
approaching the end of his task; Dr. R. HOCHDORFER has just begun 
examining the vowels of his native German. Prof. J. P. Fruit, of 
Kentucky, has given me a phonetic transcription of an ‘Uncle Re- 
mus’ ag = f American versions of paragraph thirty-eight of 
SwEET’s ‘Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch’ I have as yet 
only two specimens, but expect soon to get more; when I have col- 
lected six or eight, I hope to be able to publish them. Mr. C. P. 
LEBON, of Boston, has promised me some notes on French phonetics. 
. In October I distributed five hundred copies of a second circular, 

sending them to all members of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION and the AMERICAN DIALEcT Society. This sheet contained 
questions (reprinted in Modern Language Notes for December) on 
various points of American pronunciation. I received one hundred 
and eighty answers, which I have registered and tabulated with great 
care. They represent twenty-five of our States, Nova Scotia, Eng- 
land, and France. If I had obtained five hundred replies, instead of 
one hundred and eighty, my statistics would, of course, have been 
more trustworthy. As it is, some of the results are valuable in them- 


selves, while others are interesting mainly as an indication of what 


might be done in this line. The figures show, among other things, 

that English ‘‘ back ’’ » (as in ‘hut’) is extremely rare in this country ; 

that o (as in ‘ hot’) is generally unrounded, except in New England ; 

that @ (as in ‘hurt’) is usually round. I have added to my report a 

full account of this investigation. 

The report of the treasury department is as follows : 
RECEIVED. 

One dollar from each of the following gentlemen: L. B. R. 
Briccs, M. J. Drennan, A. M. Ex.iort, J. P. Fruit, J. 
Geppes, Jr., C. H. GRANDGENT, C. E. Hart, J. M. Hart, 

R. Hocupérrer, C. P. Leson, L. F. Mott, E. S. SHEL- 
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EXPENDED. 
Stationary 
Stamps 


$13.00 
C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Secretary. 


Prof. BASKERVILL announced the details of an excursion that 
would be made to “ Belle Meade” farm during the afternoon. 

Prof. ROBERT SHARP (Tulane University) offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously adopted :— 


The MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION returns its hearty thanks to 
the faculty of Vanderbilt University and to the people of Nashville, 
for the kind hospitality and entertainment, which aie made their 
stay entirely pleasant and memorable. 

F. C. Woopwarp, 
. W. REpp, 
OBERT SHARP. 


President ForTIER then declared the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION adjourned, 
after making the following remarks :— 


I desire to thank the Convention and its members for their kind- 
ness and courtesy to me as an individual and as presiding officer of 
this meeting. I trust that you may have the most pleasant recollec- 
tion of this Convention, and I now take occasion to wish you all a 
very happy new year. 


The Convention then adjourned, and partook of a second 
luncheon prepared in Wesley Hall, as on the previous day. 


‘*On the afternoon of Wednesday, December 31, after the close of 
the regular sessions of the Convention, a large number of the 
members availed themselves of an excursion train especially provided 
for their accommodation, to accept General JACKSON’s invitation to 
visit ‘‘ Belle Meade,’’ his finely appointed and widely famed stock- 
farm, situated a few miles from the —_ After the inspection of the 
rare collection of thoroughbred stock, and of the deer-forest—in 
which several herds of deer were stampeded for the delectation of 
the visitors—the party was entertained by the General and his house- 
hold at the old mansion,—one of the few examples of those planters’ 
homes, so often alluded to in Dr. BASKERVILL’s paper, which survive 
to remind us that with the civilization of which they formed the 
centres—whatever may have been its deficiencies—there passed out 
of the world a peculiar and irrecoverable social charm.’’—Mod. Lang. 
Notes, vol. vi, p. 71. 
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APPENDIX 1.—PROGRAMME. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE—— 


Modern Language Association of America 


TO BE HELD IN UNIVERSITY HALL, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
December 29, 30 and 31, 1890. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY ALFRED TODD, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL; 


Tue Presipent, 

Tue Secretary, 

Tue TREASURER, 
G. A. EARTLETT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
H, S. WHITE, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ROSALIE SEE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. S. JOYNES, University of South Carolina, 
ALCEE FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
CHARLES W. KENT, University of Tennessee. 
J. M. HART, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
M. B, ANDERSON, State University of Iowa. 
A, GERBER, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President, A, MELVILLE BELL, President, CHARLES E, FAY, 
Washington, D. C. Tufts College, Mass. 
Secretary, C. H. GRANDGENT, Secretary, A.N. VAN DAELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
EXECUTI VE COMMITTEE: EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


J. M. HART, First Vice-President. CALVIN THOMAS, Univ. of Michigan. 
ALCEE FORTIER, Second Vice-President. p_ B. MARCOU, Harvard University. 


C. W. KENT, Third VicePresident. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


FIRST SESSION.* 


December 29 (Monpay). 
8 p.m. 
ADDRESS sy LANDON C. Gar-ano, A.M., LL.D., CHANCELLOR 
OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


SECOND SESSION. 


December 30 (Tvespay). 
9.30 a. m. 
a. Reading of the Secretary's and Treasurer's Reports. 
6. Appointment of Committees. 
c. Reading of Papers. 


1. Some Phases of TENNysoNn’s “ In Memoriam.”’ 
President Henry E. SHEPHERD, College of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
2. The Spanish Pastoral Romances. 
Professor HUGO ALBERT RENNERT, Univ. of Penna., 
Philadelphia. 
3. Some Dialectic Survivals of Older English in Tennessee. 
Professor CALVIN S. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ., Tenn. 


{ p. m, Luncheon in Wesley Hall. 


THIRD SESSION. 
2.30 p. m. 
1. A Plea for the Study of Literature from the Esthetic 
Standpoint. 

Professor JOHN PHELPS Fruit, Bethel College, Ky. 
2. Southern Literature. 

Professor W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt Univ., Tenn. 
3. Juan Ruiz de Alarcon—the Mexican. 

Professor F. M. Pace, Universtty of the South, Tenn. 


4 p.m. Reception by Mr. E. W, Cote. 


*Sessions open to all interested in modern languages. ‘The attendance of ladies will be 
expected and welcomed, 

The American Dialect Society will hold its annual meeting at Vanderbilt University on 
Tuesday, December 30, atg a.m. All delegates to the Mopern LanGuace Association 
are cordially invited to attend. 
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“Maxwell House, in Nashville, where rates for room and board are $2.00 per day 


lvi The Modern Language Association of America, 
FOURTH SESSION. 


December 31 (Wepnespay). 
9.30 a. m. 
1. The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect. 
Professor ALicEE ForTiER, 7uldane University of La. 


2. The Translaticn of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
Professor JaMES M. GARNETT, University of Virginia. 
3. How to Use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental 
Discipline. 
Mr. E. H. Bassitt, New York City. 


{ p.m. Luncheon in Wesley Hall. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
2.30 p. m. 


a. Report of Committees and Other Business. 
b. Reading of Papers. 


1. The Name Cedmon. 
Professor ALBERT S. Cook, Yale University, Conn. 


2. A Methodology of Literary Study for Collegiate Classes. 
Professor R. F. BuTLER, Woman’s College, Baltimore. 


Papers presented for publication: 
1. The Riming System of Alexander Pope. 
Miss L. MCLEAN, University of California, Berkeley. 


2. The Phonology of the Stressed Vowels in BEowu Lr. 
Mr. CHARLES Davipson, Belmont, Cal. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The place of general rendezvous for delegates to the convention, will be the 


and upward. From the hotel, the University may be reached in about fifteen 
minutes by electric railway. Luncheon will be given in Wesley Hall, on the 
University Campus, on the 3oth and gist, from 1 to 2.30 p.m. All members and 
their wives are invited. 

Mr. E. W. Coxe, Treasurer of Vanderbilt University, will give a social recep- 
tion to the Association, at his residence in the city, from 4-7 p. m. on Tuesday. 
Members will have an opportunity to meet here many of the citizens of Nash- 
ville. 

Reduced railway rates have been obtained for the railways belonging to the 
Southern Passenger Association, composed of the following companies: 

Atlantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point Railroad; Brunswick & Western Railroad ; 
Charleston & Savannah Railway; Central Railroad of Georgia; East Tenn. Virginia & 
Georgia Ry.; Georgia Railroad; Georgia Pacific Railway; Georgia Southern & Florida 
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Railroad; Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Ry.; Memphis & Charleston Railroad ; 
Norfolk & Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad; (Lines South of Washington.) 
Port Royal & Augusta Railway; Raleigh & Gaston Railroad ; Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road; Richmond, Fredericks & Potomac R. R.; Savannah, Florida & Western Ry. ; Sea- 
board & Roanoke Railroad; Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Limes South of Potomac 
River.) South Carolina Railway ; Western & Atlantic Railroad. 


Regulations Regarding Excursion Rates. 


1. Each delegate or member desiring the excursion rate must purchase a first- 
class ticket (either limited or unlimited) to the place of meeting, for which he 
will pay the regular fare ; and upon request, the Ticket Agent will issue a print- 
ed certificate of purchase. 

2, If through tickets cannot be procured at the starting point, parties will pur- 
chase to the most convenient point where such through tickets can be obtained, 
and repurchase through to place of meeting, requesting a certificate from the 
Ticket Agent at the point where repurchase is made. 

3. Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the Ticket Agents at-the place 
of meeting, at one-third the highest limited fare, only to those holding certificates 
signed by the Ticket Agent at point where through ticket to place of meeting 
was purchased, and countersigned by the Secretary or Clerk of the Association, 
certifying that the holder has been in regular attendance at the meeting. 

4. It is very important that a certificate be procured, as it will indicate that full 
fare has been paid for the going journey, and that the purchaser is, therefore, 
entitled to the excursion fare returning. It will also determine the route via 
which the ticket for return journey should be issued. 

5. Ticket Agents will be instructed that the excursion fares will not be avail- 
able for the retury journey, unless the holders of certificates are properly identi- 
fied, as provided for in the certificate, including the statement of the Secretary 
or Clerk that there have been in regular attendance not less than one hundred 
persons holding receipted certificates of the standard form. 


N. B.—‘‘No Refund of fare will be made on any account whatever 
because of failure of the parties to obtain Certificates.” 


LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to serve as a Local 
Committee, and will be glad to show the delegates any courtesies in 
their power: 

W. M. BASKERVILL, Chairman. 
J. H. KIRKLAND, WALLER DEERING, 
C. F. Smitu, A. R. HOHLFELD. 


. 
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SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 

BABBITT, E. H.: Language the medium, and so the measure, of 
thought. Discipline in language a discipline of thinking processes. 
Modern Languages as compared with ancient, embody thinking 
processes near our own, and less commentary-work to make them 
intelligible. This leaves room for, 1. More accurate translation 
from the outset; 2. A better drill of the reasoning faculties in 
sight translation ; 3. A very important discipline in pace. Methods 
in detail covering these points. 


BASKERVILL, W. M.: Literature defined—a dearth of it in the 
South before the War.—The causes: an attempt to account for 
sporadic appearances, as in Georgia.—The writings of Southern 
statesmen.—War poetry.—The rise of a new school about 1870; 
its eclipse and an attempt to account for it.—The outlook. 


BUTLER, R. F.: The presence of literary studies in the collegiate 
curriculum capable of justification only on the basis of an ade- 
quate mode of treating them. Actual practice divergent; treat- 
ment often diffuse and without well-defined aims, often narrow 
and dogmatical. Statement of the formal requirement involves, 
first, a strict formulation of the general pedagogical aim; and, 
second, the determination as to how far the nature of the material 
of investigation affects the attainment of this aim.—The instructor 
can know how far and in what particular literature lends itself to 
specific educational ends only as he surveys the whole detail of 
literary investigation with an understanding of its motive princi- 
ples. It is the purpose of an Encyclopedia and Methodology of 
any department of knowledge to make such a survey of the entire 
field possible to the specialist.—Requirement that the student 
shall be aware of a distinct end for each detail of all work under- 
taken. Systematic instruction in the principles to be used as 
norms of literary investigation. Want of practical utility for the 
collegiate student in existing works by BoeckH, Evze and others. 
Principles to be formulated with reference to the point of view of 
the student rather than the ideal requirements of the science. 
The starting-point. The two principles concerned: that of the 
practical understanding of literature (BOECKH’s Wiedererkennen). 
and that of the scientific understanding (BorEcKu's Erkennen). 
As to how far the second of these presupposes the first.—As to a 
substitution of a Methodology of Literary Study for the general 
course in Rhetoric in the collegiate curriculum on the ground 
that Rhetoric, no less than Literature, demands a different treat- 
ment from that commonly given to it, and that the ends proper 
to it will be best served by making it so approximate to the 
character of a A/ethodology of Literary Study that the two can 
be united in one course of instruction. 
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COOK, ALBERT S.: Contradictory opinions respecting origin of 
name expressed in Encyclopedia Britannica and ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’—Has any English etymology yet been 
found for the name? Is the Celtic derivation proposed by Mr. 
Henry BRADLEY admissible? What is to be said concerning its 
derivation from Hebrew or Chaldee? Sir FRANCIS) PALGRAVE’S 
letter. —Considerations which weaken the force of the argument 
against an Oriental source.—Possible starting-point for discovery 
of significance.—Independent argument from phonology. 


DAVIDSON, CHARLES: The accented vowel of each word in 
“Béowulf’’ compared with West-Germanic and West-Saxon form. 
Words classified in alphabetized lists with reference to earliest 
occurrence. Cross-reference for all dialectal variations; also to 
the Cook-SiEvers’ ‘Grammar.’ 


FORTIER ALCEE: Introduction; i. A brief History of Acadia and 
of the Dispersion of the Inhabitants; ii. A Journey to the Téche 
country: Description of the land where the Acadians settled in 
1765: Manners and Customs of the Acadians; iii. Specimens of 
the Acadian Dialect. 


FRUIT, JOHN PHELPS: Significance of a work of Art.—®s- 
thetic beauty versus utilitarian beauty.—/sthetic worth of things 
illustrated.—A®sthetic beauty extrinsic and expressed by creative 
workmanship.—A work of Art organic. Illustrated.—The artist, 
a creator: the artisan, a maker.—Creative workmanship spirit- 


ual.—Study of creative aptitudes.—Superiority of language as a 
physical basis for exhibiting the artist’s workmanship.—The best 
of Art found in Literature, and most accessible to the people. 
Easiest to comprehend in that all are practised in the use of lan- 
guage.—A cause of the decadence in Literature, a neglect of the 
masters. The newspapers’ part in the decadence.—The remedy 
and the teacher. 


GARNETT, JAMES M.: Brief notice of existing translations; dis- 
cussion of the subject and of theories of Anglo-Saxon verse.— 
’ General impression made by the rhythmical flow. Similar im- 
pression desirable in modern English.—Alliteration. Line-for- 
line translation with four accents and alliteration represents 
normal verse most closely. If unattainable without violence to 
modern idiom, gives movement necessary. Use of archaic 
words. Compare WILLIAM Morris’s ‘Sigurd the Volsung.’ 
Example: ‘‘The Dream of the Rood.”’ 


PAGE, FRED. M.: a. The history of Spanish Literature in the 
seventeenth century illustrates the necessity of studying the 
political history of any stated period in order to understand the 
true character of its Literature; b. Short sketch of the rise and 
fall of the Spanish power: in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries ; c. Influence of Spanish institutions of this period upon 
Spain’s Literature—they led to the concentration of literary effort 
upon special kinds of intellectual work ;—d. How the drama 
became the powerful exponent of popular thought, etc.—Its 
spontaneous development, general character ;—brief comparison 
of the methods of the different schools.—JUAN Ru1z DE ALARCON 
—compared to his contemporaries—wherein he conformed to the 
prevailing interpretation of drama by his contemporaries, his 
own individual ideal of dramatic composition. His superiority, 
and inferiority in some respects, to the better-known, most high- 
ly appreciated Spanish dramatists. Discussion of several of his 
principal dramas; outline of plots, the character, fundamental 
idea; form of versification ; language, style. 


RENNERT, HUGO ALBERT: The Introduction of the Pastoral 
Romance into Spain, in the middle of the sixteenth century.— 
Causes of its immediate success. Its origin in Italy. The 
‘Ameto’ of Boccaccio. The ‘Arcadia’ of SANNAZZARO, the 
model of the Spanish Pastoral Romances. The inconsistencies 
and extravagances of the latter. The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances considered in chronological order: The ‘Diana’ of 
MONTEMAYOR. Its continuation by ALONzo PEREz and GASPAR 
Git Poto. The ‘Diana’ of TeExEepA a plagiarism. The 7en 
Books of the Fortune of Love by Lo Frasso. The ‘Filida’ of 
MonTALvo: The ‘Galatea’ of CervANtES: The Enlightenment 
of the Jealous by Enciso; The ‘Arcadia’ of Lope pE Vk&GA: 
The Age of Gold by VataueNna. The 7ragedies of Love by 
SOLORZENO. The Constant Amarylis of FiGuERoA. The Re- 
ward of Constancy by EsPinEL ApoRNO. The Cynthia of A- 
ranjuez by CORRAL. The Shepherds of the Betis, by SAAVEDRA. 
The Experiences of Love and Fortune, by Cuevas. The 
‘Havidas’ of ARBOLANCHES. Causes of the decline of the 
Pastoral Romance in Spain. It is succeeded by the ‘‘ Novela 
Picaresca."’ 


.SHEPHERD, HENRY E.: The specific intent of this paper is to 
suggest a broader and more critical study of TENNYSON’s 
supreme poetic achievement. It is introduced by a comparison 
between “In Memoriam” and the several great elegiac attain- 
ments of the English language such as ‘“ Lycidas,’’ ‘“‘Adonais,”’ 
etc. The parallel between ‘‘ Lycidas’’ and the poem under con- 
sideration is carried out in detail, the historic and intellectual life 
of TENNYSON’s and MILTON’s eras being examined at length.— 
The origin of the ‘In Memoriam”’ stanza is traced through 
several centuries, as far back at least as the time of SPENSER, 
BEN Jonson and Lord Hersert of Cherbury.—The relation of 
the poem to the theological movements and the religious evolu- 
tion of the age is discussed in full and the probable influence of 
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these movements is traced specifically in several phases of the 
work.—The idea of the poet, his progress from doubt and de- 
spondency to restored faith and triumphant hope, is explained 
and the organic unity of the poem is shown to be perfect. The 
writer explains the relation of Arthur Hallam, the hero of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ to ALFRED TENNYSON and contrasts his relation 
with that of Edward King to JoHN Mitton. He endeavors to 
show that a great work of literary art, such as the poem under 
review, is as legitimate a subject for critical procedure as an 
ancient classic.—‘t In Memoriam’”’ abounds in varied learning, 
recondite allusion, and is, in the purest sense, an expression of 
the spiritual and intellectual life of this country. The direct pur- 
pose of the essay is to stimulate in others a desire for a more 
intimate knowledge and a more enlightened appreciation, of this 
sovran effort of English elegiac poetry. The essayist declares 
that it had been one of the noblest inspirations of his own life. 
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APPENDIX II. 


CONSTITUTION 


—OF THE— 


[. 
The name of the Society shall be THE MopERN LANGUAGE Asso- 


CIATION OF AMERICA. 
Il. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become a 
member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a member 
by the payment of the same amount each year. 

Ill. 

The object of the Association shall be the advancement of the study 

of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 
IV. 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and nine members, who shall together constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and these shall be elected annually by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Vv 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general interests of 
the Association, such as the election of members, calling of meetings, 
selection of papers to be read, and the determination of what papers 
shall be published. 


VI. 
This Constitution may be amended by a two-third vote at any 
annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has received the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


-Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, Dec. 30, 1886. 

1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own body 
three members who, with the President and Secretary, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice-Presidents of 
the Association. 

3. Tothis Executive Committee shall be submitted, through the 
Secretary, at lest one month in advance of meeting, all papers de- 
signed for the Association. The said Committee, or a majority there- 
of, shall have power to reject or accept such papers, and also among 
the papers thus accepted, to designate such as shall be read in full, 
and such as shall be read in brief, or by topics, for subsequent publi- 
cation ; agd to prescribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time 
to be allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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APPENDIX 


OFFICERS OF 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President: 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary Treasurer: 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, HENRY ALFRED TODD, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


(in addition to the above-named officers). 

G. A. BARTLETT, ALCEE FORTIER, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
H. S. WHITE, Cc. W. KENT, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. University of Tennessee. 
M. CAREY THOMAS, F. C. WOODWARD, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, University of South Carolina, 
M. B. ANDERSON, 
State University of lowa, 
A. GERBER, JOHN E. MATZKE, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. University of Indiana, Blooming fon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; EDITORIAL COMMITTEE : 


H. S. WHITE, 
First Vice-President. W. M. BASKERVILL, 


C. W. KENT, Vanderbilt University. 
Second Vice-President, WALLER DEERING, 


M. B. ANDERSON, Vanderbilt University. 
Third Vice-President. 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 
President : President : 
A. MELVILLE BELL, E. S. JOYNES, 


Washington, D. C. Univ. of South Carolina, 
Secretary: Secretary : 


Cc. H. GRANDGENT, A. N. VAN DAELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Adler, Dr. Cyrus, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Akers, Prof. J. T., Central Coll., Richmond, Ky. 

Allen, Mr. Alfred, Alfred Centre, New York. 

Allen, Prof. Edw. A., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Ames, Mr. C. H., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Prof. M. B., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Andrews, Prof. G. L., U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Armes, Prof. Wm. D., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Armstrong, Prof. J. L., Trinity Coll., Randolph Co., N. C. 

Augustin, Miss Marie J., Sophie Newcomb Memorial Coll., New 
Orleans, La. 


Babbitt, Prof. E. H., 118 E. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bacon, Mr. G. A., 364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Bartlett, Mr. D. L., 16 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bartlett, Prof. G. A., Harvard Coll., Cambridge, Mass. 

Baskervill, Prof. W. M., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bell, Prof. A. Melville, 1525, 35th St., W., Washington, D. C. 

Bendelari, Prof. G., Harvard Coll., Cambridge, Mass. 

Benton, Prof. C. W., Univ. of Minnesota (419, 8th Ave.), Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bernhardt, Prof. Wilhelm, High School, Washington, D. C. 

_ Bevier, Prof. L., Rutgers Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Blackwell, Prof. R. E., Randolph Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 

Bloombergh, Rev. A. A., Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. 

Blume, Mr. Julius, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Both-Hendriksen, Miss Louise, 166 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bothne, Prof. Gisle, Luther Coll., Decorah, Iowa. 

Bourland, Prof. A. P., Southwestern Baptist Univ., Jackson, Tenn. 

Bowen, Prof. B. L., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Boyle, Mrs. James W., 935 Calvert St., N., Baltimore, Md. 

Bradley, Prof. C. B., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Prof. C. F., 144 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Pa. 
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Bright, Dr. J. W., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Brinton, Dr. D. G., 2041 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bronson, Prof. T. B., Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Brown, Mr. A. F., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Brown, Prof. Calvin S., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville. Tenn. 
Bruce, Prof. J. D., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bruner, Mr. J. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Buchanan, Mr. J. B., 28 Carondalet St., New Orleans, La. 
Burnett, Mr. P. B., Bethany Heights, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Butler, Prof. F. R., 2101 Calvert St., N., Baltimore, Md. 


Callaway, Dr. Morgan, Jr., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Canfield, Prof. A. G., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Carruth, Prof. W. H., 56 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Pres. F., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Cateaux, Prof. Alph., 64 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Chamberlain, Mr. W. R., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Chase, Prof. G. C., Bates Coll., Lewiston, Maine. 

Cheek, Prof. S. R., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 

Clark, Prof. O. B., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Clary, Mr. S. W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Clover, Prof. Bertrand, Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Cobb, Mr. J. T., Henderson, Ky. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Collitz, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, Prof. W. T., Kenyon Coll., Gambier, O. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, 875 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Comfort, Prof. G. F., Univ. of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Cook, Prof. A. S., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

*Cook, Prof. Wm., Cambridge, Mass. 

Cox, Mr. Wm. J., Lock Box 725, Hancock, Mich. 

Crane, Prof. T. F., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Curme, Prof. G. O., Cornell Coll., Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Currell, Prof. W. S., Davidson Coll., Mecklenburg, Co., N. C. 
Cutting, Prof. Starr W., Earlham Coll., Richmond, Ind. 


van Daell, Prof. A. N., 105 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Darnall, Prof. H. J., Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 
Davidson, Prof. Charles, Belmont, California. 

Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware, O. 
Dawson, Prof. A. C., Lake Forest Univ., Lake Forest, III. 
Deering, Dr. Waller, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Deghuée, Mr. Chas., 247 Harrison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Denio, Miss E. H., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
Dessommes, Prof. E., 274 Burgundy St., New Orleans, La. 
Deutsch, Prof. Wm., 3846 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


* Deceased. 
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Dippold, Dr. G. T., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Dodge, Prof. D. K., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Dodge, Prof. P. D., Berea Coll., Berea, Ky. 

Drennan, Prof. M. J., Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Easton, Prof. M. W., 224 S. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edgren, Prof. A. H., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Edwards, Prof. H., State Agricul. Coll., Lansing, Mich. 
Eggers, Prof. E. A., State Univ. of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

Elliott, Prof. A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Emerson, Prof. O. F., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epes, Prof. J. D., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 


Fairfield, Rev. F. W., Tabor Coll., Tabor, Iowa. 

Faulhaber, Dr. Oscar, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hamp. 
’ Farnham, Miss H. E., Earlham Coll., Richmond, Ind. 

Fay, Prof. C. E., Tufts Coll., College Hill, Mass. 

Fell, Mr. Thomas, St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. 

Ficklen, Prof. Jno. R., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Fontaine, Prof. J. A., Bryn Mawr Coil., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Fontaine, Prof. Camille, 1601 Marion St., Washington, D. C. 

Fortier, Prof. Alcée, Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Francke, Prof. Kuno, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Freeman, Prof. Clarence C., Southwestern Univ., Jackson, Tenn. 

Freeman, Miss L. Blackstone, 18 W. 31st St., New York City, N. Y. 

Froehlicher, Dr. H., 32 East Seventh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, Prof. J. P., Bethel Coll., Russellville, Ky. 

Fuller, Mr. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York City, N. Y. 


Gaertner, Prof. Wm., 58 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gardner, Miss L. L., 11 Summer St., Stanford, Conn. 

Garner, Dr. Samuel, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Garnett, Prof. J. M., Univ. of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 
Gaw, Mrs. Lily Storrs, 1318 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kansas. 
Gaylard, Mr. F. A., 54 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Geddes, Prof. Jas., Jr., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Dr. A., Earlham Coll., Richmond, Ind. 

Goebel, Dr. Julius, Hackensack, N. J. 

Gompertz, Prof. C. F., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Goodrich, Mr. F., Yale Coll., New Haven, Conn. 

de Gournay, Prof. P. F., 1121 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Grandgent, Prof. C. H., 19 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Green, Miss Shirley, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Greene, Dr. H. E., Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y. 

Griffin, Prof. J. S., Garfield Univ., Wichita, Kansas. 

Grossmann, Prof. Edw. A., 717 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Groth, Dr. P., 214 Prospect Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grubé, Prof. F. W., Central School, Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gummere, Dr. F. B., Haverford Coll., Haverford Coll. P. O., Pa. 
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*Habel, Prof. L., Norwich Univ., Northfield, Vt. 

Halsey, Prof. J. J., Lake Forest Univ., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Harris, Prof. C., Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Harrison, Prof. J. A., Washington and Lee Uniy., Lexington, Va. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., 33 Livingston Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hart, Prof. J. M., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harter, Prof. G. A., Delaware Coll., Newark, Del. 

Harvey, Prof. J. I., West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Mathlowshof bei Rathenow, Germany. 

Havemann, Prof. W., Presbyterian Coll. of S. W., Del Norte, Col. 

Heath, Mr. D. C., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Heller, Prof. Otto, 1518 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hempl, Dr. Geo., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hench, Dr. G. A., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hennemann, Dr. J.B., Hampden Sidney Coll., Prince Edward Co.,Va. 

Hewett, Prof. W. T., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Higginson, Mr. T. W., 25 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass.” 

Hintermeister, Miss J. M. E., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

Hitchcock, Prof. R. C., Straight Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., Mr. Hopkinson’s Classical School, 29 Chestnut 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Hohlfeld, Prof. A. R., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria Univ., Cobourgh, Ontario. 

Horswell, Dr. G. H., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 

Howe, Miss M. A., 218 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hubbard, Dr. F. G., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Hume, Prof. T., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Prof. Th. W., Coll. of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Huse, Prof. R. M., Fountain Hill House, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Huss, Prof. H. C. O., Coll. of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


von Jagemann, Dr. H. C. G., 29 Shephard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Johnson, Prof. C. F., Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

Johnson, Prof. H., Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Maine. 

Johnston, Prof. S. R., Parsons Coll., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Jordan, Miss M. A., Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof. Edw. S., Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 


Kargé, Prof. J., Coll. of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Karsten, Dr. G., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Kendall, Prof. F. L., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Kent, Dr. C. W., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
King, Miss Grace, No. 530 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Klenner, Mr. R. F., Baltimore, Md. 
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Kroeh, Prof. C. F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Kuersteiner, Prof. A. F., Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 


Lang, Prof. H. R., Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Learned, Dr. M. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Leavell, Prof. R. M., Mississippi Coll., Clinton, Miss. 

Lebon, Prof. C. P., 42 Waumbeck St., Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 

Leche, Prof. A. S., No. 7 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Lefavour, Prof. H., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Lévy. Mr. J., Box 214, Lexington, Mass. 

Library of Colby Univ., Waterville, Maine. 

Library of Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Little, Rev. C. J., Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 

Littleton, Prof. J. T., 1119 Main St., Danville, Va. 

Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Logie, Dr. Thos., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Long, Prof. A. W., Wofford Coll., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Loomis, Prof. A. F., Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Lowell, Prof. James Russell, ‘‘ Elmwood,’ Elmwood Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Luquiens, Prof. J., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Lutz, Prof. F., Albion Coll., Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Dr. A. B., 2100 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


*McCabe, Dr. T., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

McCabe, Prof. W. G., University School, Petersburg, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., Wells Coll., Aurora, New York. 

McClumpha, Dr. C. F., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

*McElroy, Prof. Jno. G. R., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKibben, Prof. G. F., Denison Univ., Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 

McLean, Miss L. M., Grass Valley, Cal. 

Macine, Profs John, Lock Box 116, Grand Forks, N. Dakota. 

Magone, Miss S. L., Pass Christian Inst., Pass Christian, Miss. 

Mammes, Prof. A., High School, Springfield, Ohio. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Massie, Prof. Rodes, Winchester, Va. 

Matzke, Dr. J. E., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Michaels, Miss R. A., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 

Milne, Mr. C. J., Rittenhouse Club, 1811 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montague, Prof. W. L., Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 

Mueller, Mr. S., Box 631, Springfield, Ohio. 

Murray, Prof. J. O., Coll. of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., ‘‘ The Alpine,’’ 55 W. 33d St., New York City, 
New York. 


Nash, Prof. B., Harvard Univ. (253 Beacon St.), Cambridge, Mass. 
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*Nelson, Rev. C. K., Brockville, Md. 
Nevin, Prof. Wm. M., 446 W. James St., Lancaster, Pa. 


O'Connor, Dr. B. F., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Ogden, Prof. H. N., Univ. of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Osthaus, Dr. Carl, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

*Otis, Prof. C. P., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Owen, Prof. E. T., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Page, Prof. F. M., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Painter, Prof. F. V! N., Roanoke Coll., Salem, Va. 

Palmer, Prof. A. H., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Pearce, Prof. J. W., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Pearson, Prof. C. W., Beloit Coll., Beloit, Wis. 

Penn, Prof. H. C., State Univ., Columbia, Mo. 

Perkinson, Prof. W. H., Univ. of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 

Pernet, Prof. Emil, 1108 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pollard, Rev. J., Richmond Coll., Richmond, Va. 

Porter, Prof. S., National Deaf-Mute Coll., Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Purnell, Prof. Wm. H., Frederick Female Seminary, Frederick, Md. 

Putzker, Prof. A., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Raddatz, Prof. C. F., Baltimore City Coll., Baliimore, Md. 
Reeves, Prof. C. F., Pennsylvania State Coll., State Coll., Pa. 
Rennert, Prof. H. A., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rice, Mr. J. C., Cheltenham Acad., Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Rice, Prof. R. A., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Richardson, Prof. F., Collegiate School, Windsor, N. S. 
Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 
Ringer, Prof. S., Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ripley, Prof. A. L., Andover, Mass. 

Rodriguez, Prof. P. A., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Rohde, Prof. J., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Rose, Prof. C. J., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 

de Rougemont, Prof. A., 162 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Saunders, Mrs. R. M., Martin Female Coll., Pulaski, Tenn. 
Saunderson, Prof. G. W., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Schele de Vere, Prof. M., Univ. of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 
Schelling, Prof. F. E., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schilling, Dr. H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Schmitz, Prof. H. J., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schmidt-Wartenberg, Prof. H., Univ. of Mississippi, Univ. P. O., Miss. 


Scott, Mr. Edward L., State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Scott, Mr. F. N., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 715, 5th Ave., New York City, N. Y- 

Scribner, Prof. G. A., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 

Sée, Miss Rosalie, 660 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seidensticker, Prof. O., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Semmes, Prof. T. M., Virginia Military Inst., Lexington, Va. 

Seybold, Prof. C. F., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sewell, Prof. L. W., La. State Univ., Agricul. and Mechan. College, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Shefloe, Dr. Jos. S., Woman's Coll., St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. Edw. S., 27 Hurlbut St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Shepherd, Prof. E. C., Frederick Coll., Frederick, Md. 

Shepherd, Prest. Henry E., Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Shortlidge, Prof. S. C., Media, Pa. 

Shumway, Mr. D. B., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sicard, Prof. E., Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Siedhof, Prof. C., 32 W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox Coll., Galesburg, II. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson Coll., Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Smith, Prof. C. Sprague, 264 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Smith, Mr. Herbert A., 77 West Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H., care of Ginn & Co., 7-13 Tremont St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Smyth, Prof. A. H., 118°N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Snyder, Prof. E., Illinois Coll., Champaign, III. 

*Sohrauer, Dr. Max., 1042 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, Univ. of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. 

Spieker, Dr. E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Spiers, Prof. I. H. B., General Wayne P. O., Pa. 

Spruill, Mrs. C. W., Beachcroft School, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

-*Stengel, Prof. F. R., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 

Stoddard, Prof. F. H., Univ. of the City of New York, New York,N.Y. 

Stiirzinger, Dr. J. J., London, England. 

Super, Prof. O. B., Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 


Tallichet, Prof. H., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Taylor, Mr. J., Department of State, Washington, D. C, 
Thomas, Prof. Calvin, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Thomas, Prof. M. Carey, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Thomas, Miss May, 810 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Thurber, Prof. S., 13 Westminster Ave.; Roxbury, Mass. 
Todd, Dr. H. A., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
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Tolman, Prof. A. H., Ripon Coll., Ripon, Wis. 

Toy, Prof. W. D., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Tufts, Prof. J. A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Turk, Prof. M. H., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 

Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence, 1530 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Vail, Prof. C. D., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 

Vance, Prof. H. A., Univ. of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Van Marter, Dr. Jas. G., Jr., 87 Via Nazionale, Rome, Italy. 
Vogel, Prof. Frank, 53 B St., S. Boston, Mass. 


Waggener, Prof. H. F., 58 St. Philip St., Charleston, S. C. 
Wahl, Prof. G. M., Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. 
Walter, Prof. E. L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Warren, Dr. F. M., Adelbert Coll., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Webb, Prof. J. M., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

Wells, Prof. B. W., 81 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 
Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
*Wenckebach, Miss Héléne, Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
Werner, Prof. A., Coll. of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Wheeler, Miss Emily, Rockford, Ill. 

White, Prof. H. S., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whitelock, Mr. Geo., 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
Whittlesey, Prof. Mills, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Wightman, Dr. J. R., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Willcox, Prof. C. P., Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Wilson, Prof. S. T., Maryville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. 


Wipprecht, Prof. R., Agricul. and Mechan. Coll., College Station, 


Texas. 
Wood, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward, Mr. B. D., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Woodward, Prof. F. C., Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
Wright, Prof. C. B., Middlebury Coll., Middlebury, Vt. 


*Zdanowicz, Prof. Casimir, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


[Total 321]. 
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PERSONS PRESENT AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
—OF THE— 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


NASHVILLE, DECEMBER 29-31, 18go. 


Babbitt, Eugene H., 118 E. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
Baskervill, W. M., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Beauchamp, W. B., Randolph Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 
Bourland, A. P., Univ. of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Brown, Calvin S., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Bruce, James Douglas, Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 
Butler, W. D., Oakville, Logan Co., Ky. 

Butler, F. R., Woman’s Coll., Baltimore, Md. 


Clary, S. Willard, 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Coflin, Frank S., Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
Coit, Josephine, Salisbury, N. C. 

Cook, Osgood, F., Brunswick, Ga. 


van Daell, Alphonse N., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Darnall, Lieut. H. J., Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 
Delhommer, C. C., Plaquemine, Louisiana. 


- Elliott, A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Epes, Jno. D., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 


Few, W. P., Wofford Coll. Fitting School, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Fontaine, Joseph A., Univ. of Miss., Univ. P. O., Miss. 

Fortier, Alcée, Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Freeman, Clarence, Southwestern Baptist Univ., Jackson, Tenn. 
Fruit, John Phelps, Bethel Coll., Russellville, Ky. 


Garland, Landon C., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Gerber, A., Earlham Coll., Richmond, Ind. 

Gill, Chas. G., Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 
Grandgent, Charles H., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hamner, Laura V., Memphis, Tenn. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hulme, Wm. H., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Huntington, Ellery, Univ. of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 


Johnson, Mrs. J. M., Nashville, Tenn. 
Joynes, Edward S., Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 


Kent, Charles W., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Landreth, Olin H., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Lea, Judge John M., 306 N. Vine St., Nashville, Tenn. 


McGinty, Daniel, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville. Tenn. 
Manning, P. H., Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 
Matzke, John E., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Mebus, C. F., Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. 

Mims, Edwin, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mood, John Richardson, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


Oertel, Hanns, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Oewel, Miss Susie W., Normal Coll., Wytheville, Virginia. 


Payne, William H., Univ. of Nashville, Peabody Normal Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Payne, W. R., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Redd, Jno. W., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 
Rennert, Hugo A., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schmidt-Wartenberg, H., Univ. of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. 
Dakota. 

Sharp, Robert, Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Sheldon, Edward S., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Smith, Charles Forster, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Smith, Justin H., Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, H. N., Wofford Coll., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spruill, Mrs. C. W., Beechcroft School, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Todd, Henry Alfred, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Vance, Hiram Albert, Univ. of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wallace, Clarence B., University School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Webb, John M., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

White, Miss Sarah, No. 510 Woodland St., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wicker, Miss Lee, Farmville, Va. 

Woodward, F. C., Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 


[Total 61]. 
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Davidson, Mr. Charles, The Phonology of the Stressed 
— Syllabus of Paper 


Exuiort, Prof. A. M., Remarks by — 

— $ecretary’s Report of Seventh Annual Convention 

— Discussion on The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dia- 
lect, opened by 

— Secretary of the Modern Language Association for 1891.. 

— Publications and Proceedings 


ForTIeER, Alcée, Reply to Dr. Garland 
— The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect 


— First Session opened by— 

—Second ‘ 

— Third 

— Fifth 

Fruit, Prof. John Phelps, Shepherd: Some Phases of Tenny- 


son’s ‘‘In Memoriam”’ read by — 
—A Plea for the Study of Literature from an sthetic 
— Syllabus of paper 
— Discussion on — by Profs. Baskervill and Elliott 


GARLAND, Prof. Landon C., Remarks by 
Garnett, Prof. James M., The Translation of Anglo-Saxon 


— Remarks by — 

— Syllabus of Paper 

— Discussion on — by Profs. Kent, Rennert, Webb, Basker- 
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Garrett, Prof. W. R., Remarks by — 

Grandgent, Prof. Chas. H., Secretary’s Report of Phonetic 
Section for 1890 
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HOHLFELD, Prof. A. R., Discussion on How to use Modern 
Languages as a Mental Discipline, opened by — 


In MemoriAm,”’ Some Phases of Tennyson’s — 


Kent, Prof. C. W., Garnett : The Translation of Anglo-Saxon 


— Fourth Session opened 
— Cook: The Name Cedmon 


LITERATURE, A Plea for the Study of — from an A®sthetic 
Standpoint 

— Discussion on — 

opened by Prof. W. M. Baskervill 

Local Arrangements for the Eighth Annual Convention 

Louisiana, The Acadians of — and their Dialect 

— Discussion on — 

opened by Prof. A. M. Flliott 

Lowell, James. Russell, President of the Modern Language 
Association of America 


McE roy, Prof. John G. R., Death of — 
— Report of Committee on — 
— Resolutions drawn up on the death of — . 
McLean, Miss L., The Riming System of Alexander Pope.... 
Members of the Modern Language Association of America.— 
Appendix IV 
Methodology of Literary Study for Collegiate Classes 
Modern Languages as a Means of Mental Discipline 
. — Discussion on — 
~ ” opened by Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld 
NELSON, Rev. Cleland Kinloch, Death of — 


— Report of Committee on — 
— Resolutions drawn up on the death of — 


Orricers of the Modern Language Association for 1890 
— for 1891.—Appendix III 
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Persons present at the Eighth Annual Convention of the Mod- 
ern Language Association* of America.—Appendix V. 
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— ‘ Phonetic 
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28 To Prepare Resolutions on the deaths of nee. C.K. 
Nelson and of Jno. G. R. McElroy.—Prof. E. S. Joynes, 
Chairman 
eg Committee on Time and Place of next Annual Con- 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


The Modern Language Association of America, 


TO BE HELD IN UNIVERSITY HALL, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN., 


December 29, 30 and 31, 1890, 


/ 
7 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY ALFRED TODD, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


Tue Presipent, 

Tue Secrerary, | 

Tue TREASURER, 
G. A. BARTLETT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
H.S. WHITE, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 
ROSALIE SEE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. S. JOYNES, University of South Carolina. 
ALCEE FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana. 
CHARLES W. KENT, University of Tennessee. 


J. M. HART, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
M, B. ANDERSON, State University of Iowa. 
A. GERBER, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind, 


PHONETIC SECTION: 
President, A, MELVILLE BELL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 
J. M. HART, First Vice-President. 
ALCEE FORTIER, Second-Vice President. 
C,W. KENT, Third Vice-President. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President, CHARLES E. FAY, 
Tufts College, Mass. 
Secretary, A. N. VAN DAELL, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
CALVIN THOMAS, University of Michigan. 
P. Bs MARCOU, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mas». 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


FIRST SESSION.* 


December 29 (Monpay). 
8 p.m. 
ADDRESS sy LANDON C. GARLAND, A. M., LL.D., CHANCELLOR OF 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


SECOND SESSION. 


December 30 (Tvespay). 
9.30 a. m. 
a. Reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports. 
b. Appointment of Committees. 
c. Reading of Papers. 
1. Some Phases of TENNyson’s ‘In Memoriam.”’ 
President HENRY E. SHEPHERD, Co/lege of Charleston, S. C. 
2. The Spanish Pastorai Romances. 
Professor HUGO ALBERT RENNERT, University of Penna., 
Philada. 


3. Some Dialectic Survivals of Older English in Tennessee. 
i Professor CALVIN S. Brown, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 


1 p. m, Luncheon in Wesley Hall. 
THIRD SESSION. 


2.30 p. m. 
_1,. A Plea for the Study of Literature from the Aésthetic Stand- 
int. 

Jonn Fruit, Bethel College, Ky. 

2. Southern Literature. 
Professor W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

3- Juan Ruiz de Alarcon—the Mexican. 
Professor F. M. PaGe, University of the South, Tenn. 


4 p. m. Reception by Mr. E. W. Core. 


*Sessions open to all interested in modern languages, The attendance of ladies will be expected and 
welcomed, 

The American Dialect Society will hold its annual meeting at Vanderbilt University or Tuesday, 
December 30, atga.m, All delegates to the Mopgrn LANGuAGE AssociaTION are cordially invited to 
attend, 
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FOURTH SESSION. 


December 31 (Wevnespay). 
9.30 a. m. 

1. The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect. 
Professor Fortier, 7uldane University, La. 

2. The Translation of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
Professor JAMES M. GARNETT, University of Virginia. 

3. How to Use Modern Languagesas a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Mr. E. H. Bassitt, New York City. 


{ p. m, Luncheon in Wesley Hall. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
2.30 p. m. 


a. Report of Commitees and Other Business. 
b. Reading of Papers. 


1. The Name Czedmon. 
Professor ALBERT S. Cook, Yale University, Conn. 


2. A Methodology of Literary Study for Collegiate Classes. 
Professor R. F. BUTLER, Woman's College, Baltimore. 


Papers presented for publication: 
1. The’ Riming System of Alexander Pope. 
Miss L. M. McLean, University of California, Berkeley. 


2. The Phonology of the Stressed Vowels in BEOWULF. 
Mr. CHARLES Davipson, Belmont, Cal. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The place of general rendezvous for delegates to the convention, will be the Maxwell 
House, in Nashville, where rates for room and board are $2.00 per day and upward. From 
the hotel, the University may be reached in about fifteen minutes by electric railway. Lunch- 
egn will be given in Wesley Hall on the University Compus on the goth and gzst from 1 (0 
2.30p.m. All members and their wives are invited. 

Mr. E. W. Co.k, Treasurer of Vanderbilt University, will: give a social reception to the 
Association, at his residence in the city, from 4-7 p. m. on Tuesday. Members will have 
an opportunity to meet here many of the citizens of Nashville. 

Reduced railway,rates have been obtained for the railways belonging to the Southern |’a~ 
senger Association, composed of the following companies : 


Atlantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point Railroad; Brunswick & Western Railroad ; Charles- 
ton & Savannah Railway; Central Railroad of Georgia; East Tenn. Virginia & Georgia Ry.; Georgia 
Railroad; Georgia Pacific Railway ; Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad; Jacksonville, Tampa & Key 
West Ry.; Memphis & Charleston Railroad; Norfolk & Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad 
(Lines South of Washington.) Port Royal & Augusta Railway; Raleigh & Gaston Railroad; Rich 
mond & Danville Railroad; Richmond, Fredericks & Potomac R. R.; Savannah, Florida & Wester 
Ry.; Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad; Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Lines South of Potomac River.) 
South Carolina Railway ; Western & Atlantic Railroad. 
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Regulations Regarding Excursion Rates. 


1. Each delegate or member desiring the excursion rate must purchase a first-class ticket 
(either limited or unlimited) to the place of meeting, for which he will pay the regular fare ; 
and upon request, the Ticket Agent will issue a printed certificate of purchase. 

2. If through tickets cannot be procured at the staiting point, parties will purchase to the 
most convenient point where such through tickets can be obtained, and repurchase through to 
place of meeting, requesting a certificate from the Ticket Agent at the point where repurchase 
is made. 

3. Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the Ticket Agents at the place of meeting, 
at one-third the highest limited fare, only to those holding certificates signed by the Ticket 
Agent at point where through ticket to place of meeting was purchased, and countersigned by 
the Secretary or Clerk of the Association, certifying that the holder has been in regular 
attendance at the meeting. 

4. It is very important that a certificate be procured, as it will indicate that full fare has 
been paid for the going journey, and that the purchaser is therefore entitled to the excursion 
fare returning. It will also determine the route via which the ticket for return journey should 
be issued. 

5. Ticket Agents will be instructed that the excursion fares will not be available for the 
return journey, unless the holders of certificates are properly identified, as provided for in the 
certificate, including the statement of the Secretary or Clerk that there have been in regular 
attendance not less than one hundred persons holding receipted certificates of the standard 
form. 


N. B.—“No Refund of fare will be made on any account whatever because of 
failure of the parties to obtain Certificates.” 


LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to serve as a Local Commit- 
tee, and will be glad to show the delegates any courtesies in their power : 
W. M. BASKERVILL, Chairman. 
J. H. KirKLAND, WALLER DEERING, 
C. F. Smitn, A. R. HOHLFELD. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


BABBITT, E.H.: Language the medium, and so the measure, of thought ; dis- 
cipline in language a discipline of thinking processes. Modern languages 
as compared with ancient, embody thinking processes nearer our own, and 
need less commentary-work to make them intelligible. This leaves room 
for, 1. More accurate translation from the outset; 2. A better drill of the 
reasoning faculties in sight translation; 3. A very important discipline in 
pace. Methods in detail covering these points. 


BASKERVILL, W. M.: Literature defined—a dearth of it in the South betore 
the War.—The causes: an attempt to account for sporadic appearances, as 
in Georgia.—The writings of Southern statesmen.—War poetry.—The rise 
of a new school about 1870; its eclipse and an attempt to account for it.— 
The outlook. 


TLER, R. F.: The presence of literary studies in the collegiate curriculum 
capable of justification only on the basis of an adequate mode of treating 
them. Actual practice divergent; treatment often diffuse and without well- 
defined aims, often narrow and dogmatical. Statement of the formal require. 
ment involves, first, a strict formulation of the general pedagogical aim ; and, 
second, the determination as to how far the nature of the material of investi- 


gation affects the attainment of this aim.—The instructor can know how far 
and in what particulars literature lends itself to specific educational ends 
only as he surveys the whole detail of literary investigation with an under- 
standing of its motive principles. It is the purpose of an Encyclopedia and 
Methodology of any department of knowledge to make such a survey of the 
entire field -possible to the specialist.—Requirement that the student shall 
be aware of a distinct end for each detail of all work undertaken. Systema- 
tic instruction in the principles to be used as norms of literary investigation. 
Want of practical utility for the collegiate student in existing works by 
BorckH, Exze and others. Principles to be formulated with reference to 
the point of view of the student rather than the ideal requirements of the 
science. The starting-point. The two principles concerned: that of the 
practical understanding of literature (BoECKH’s Wiedererkennen), and that 
of the scientific understanding (BOECKH’s Zrkennen). As to how far the 
second of these presupposes the first.—As to a substitution of a Methodolo- 
gy of Literary Study for the general course in Rhetoric in the collegiate 
curriculum on the ground that Rhetoric, no less than Literature, demands 
a different treatment from that commonly given to it, and that the ends 
proper to it will be best served by making it so approximate to the character 
of a Methodology of Literary Study that the two can be united in one 
course of instruction. 


COOK, ALBERT S.: Contradictory opinions respecting origin of name ex- 
ptessed in Encyclopedia Britannica and ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’—Has any English etymology yet been found for the name? Is the 
Celtic derivation proposed by Mr. HENRY BRADLEY admissible ? What is to 
be said concerning its derivation from Hebrew or Chaldee? Sir FRANCIS 
PALGRAVE’S letter.—-Considerations which weaken the force of the argu- 
ment against an Oriental source.—Possible starting-point for discovery of 
significance.—Independent argument from phonology. 


DAVIDSON, CHARLES: The accented vowel of each word in BEowuLr 
compared with West-Germanic and West-Saxon form. Words classified in 
alphabetized lists with reference to earliest occurrence. Cross-reference for 
all diaJectal variations ; also to the Cook-Sievers’ Grammar. 


FORTIER, ALCEE: Introduction; i. A_ brief History of Acadia and of 
the Dispersion of the Inhabitants ; ii. A Journey to the Téche country: De- 
scription of the land where the Acadians settled in 1765; Manners and 
Customs of the Acadians ; iii. Specimens of the Acadian Dialect. 


FRUIT, JOHN PHELPS: Significance of a work of Art.—A®sthetic beauty 
versus utilitarian beauty.—/sthetic worth of things illustrated.—#sthetic 
beauty extrinsic and expressed by creative workmanship.—A work of Art 
organic. Illustrated.—The artist, a creator: the artisan, a maker.—Creative 
workmanship spiritual.—Study of creative aptitudes.—Superiority of 
language as a physical basis for exhibiting the artist’s workmanship.—The 
best of Art found in Literature, and most accessible to the people. Easiest 
to comprehend in that all are practised in the use of language.—A cause of 
the decadence in Literature, a neglect of the masters. The newspapers’ 
part in the decadence.—The remedy and the teacher. 


GARNETT, JAMES M.: Brief notice of existing translations; discussion of 
the subject and of theories of Anglo-Saxon verse.—General impression 
made by the rhythmical flow. Similar impression desirable in modern 
English.—Alliteration. Line for line translation with four accents and 
alliteration represents normal verse most closely. If unattainable without 
_violence .to. modern. idiom, gives movement necessary. Use of archaic 
words. Compare WILLIAM Mounis's ‘Sigurd the Volsung.’ Example : 
“The Dream of the Rood.” 


PAGE, FRED. M.: a. The history of Spanish Literature in the seventeenth cen- 
tury illustrates the necessity of studying the political history of any stated 
period in order to understand the true character of its Literature ; b. Short 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Spanish power in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries;c. Influence of Spanish institutions of this period 
upon Spain’s Literature—they lead to the concentration of literary effort 
upon special kinds of intellectual work;—d. How the drama became the 
powerful exponent of popular thought, etc.—Its spontaneous development, 
general character ;—brief comparison of the methods of the different 
schools.—JuaN Ruiz DE ALARCON—compared to his contemporaries— 
wherein he confermed to prevailing interpretation of drama by his con- 
temporaries; his own individual ideal of dramatic composition. His 
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superiority,—and inferiority in some respects, to the better-known, most 
highly appreciated Spanish dramatists. Discussion of several of his princi- 
pal dramas; outline of plots, the character, fundamental idea; form of 
versification ; language, style. : 


RENNERT, HUGO ALBERT: The Introduction of the Pastoral Romance 
into Spain, in the middle of the sixteenth century.—Causes of its immediate 
success. Its origin in Italy. The ‘Ameto’ of Boccaccio. The ‘Arcadia’ of 
SANNAZZARO the model of the Spanish Pastoral Romances. The inconsis- 
tencies and extravagances of the latter. The Spanish Pastoral Romances 
considered in chronological order: The ‘Diana’ of MONTEMAYoOR. Its 
continuation by ALONZO PEREZ and GAsPAR GIL PoLo. The ‘Diana’ of 
TEXEDA a plagiarism. The Zen Books of the Fortune of Love by 10 
Frasso. The ‘Filida’ of MonTALvo: The ‘Galatea’ of CERVANTES: The 
Enlightenment of the Jealous by Enctso; The ‘Arcadia’ of Lope pr 
VeGA: The Age of Gold by VALBUENA. The Tragedies of Love by Sovor- 
ZENO. The Constant Amarylis of FiguEroa. The Reward of Constancy 
by Espinet Aporno. The Cynthia of Aranjuez by Corrat. The Shep- 
herds of the Betis, by SAAVEDRA. The Experiences of Love and Fortune, 
by Curvas. The ‘Havidas’ of ArBpoLancues. Causes of the decline of 
the Pastoral Romance in Spain. It is succeded by the ‘‘ Novela Picaresca.” 


SHEPHERD, HENRY E.: The specific intent of this paper is to suggest a 
broader and more critical study of TENNYSON’s supreme poetic achieve- 
ment. It is introduced by a comparison between ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ and the 


several great elegiac attainments of the English language such as “ Ly- 
cidas,”’ ‘‘Adonais,"’ etc. The parallel between ‘‘Lycidas’’ and the poem 
under consideration is carried out in detail, the historic and intellectual life 
of TENNYSON’s and MILTON’s eras being examined at length.—The origin 
of the ‘‘In Memoriam’’ stanza is traced through several centuries, as far 
back at least as the time of SPENSER, BEN Jonson and Lord HERBERT of 
Cherbury.—The relation of the poem to the theological movements and the 
religious evolution of the age is discussed in full and the probable influence 
of these movements is traced specifically in several phases of the work.— 
The idea of the poet, his progress from doubt and despondency to restored 
faith and triumphant hope, is explained and the organic unity of the poem 
is shown to be perfect. The writer explains the relation of Arthur Hallam, 
the hero of ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ to ALFRED TENNYSON and contrasts this rela- 
tion with that of Edward King to JoHN MILTON. He endeavors to show 
that a great work of literary art, such as the poem under review, is as legiti- 
mate a subject for critical procedure as an ancient classic.—‘‘In Memoriam” 
abounds in varied learning, recondite allusion, and is, in the purest sense, 
an expression of the spiritual and intellectual life of this century. The 
direct purpose of the essay is to stimulate in others a desire for a more inti- 
mate knowledge and a more enlightened appreciation of this sovran effort 
of English elegiac poetry. The essayist declares that it had been one of the 
noblest inspirations of his own life. 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


The Modern Language Association of America, 


TO BE HELD IN 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1891. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY ALFRED TODD, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimote, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


Tue Presipent, 

Tue Secretary, \ 

Tue Treastrer, 
G. A. BARTLETT, Harvard Univetsity, Cambridge, Mass. 
H. S. WHITE, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
M. CAREY THOMAS, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


ALCEE FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
CHARLES W. KENT, University of Tennessee. 
F, C. WOODWARD, South Carolina College. 


M. ANDERSON, State University of Iowa, 
A, GERBER, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind, 
JOHN E, MATZKE, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President, A. MELVILLE BELL, President, E. S. JOYNES, 
Washington, D. C. South Carolina College. 
Secretary, C. H. GRANDGENT, Secretary, AN. VAN DAELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mass, Institute of Technology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


WHITE, First Vice-President. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt Univ. 
C. W. KENT, Second Vice-President. WALLER DEERING, Vanderbilt Univ. 
M. ANDERSON, Third VicePresident. 
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‘ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


FIRST SESSION.* 
December 28 (Monpay). 
8 p. m. 
1. Address of Welcome by JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., President 
of Columbian University. 


2. Address by the Hon. A. R. Sporrorp, LL.D., on “The 
Characteristics of Style.”’ 


SECOND SESSION. 
December 29 (Tvespay). 
10a. m. 
a. Reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports. 
b. Appointment of Committees. 
c. Reading of Papers. 
‘‘James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer.”’ 
Professor TH. W. Hunt, Princeton College, N. J. 
Diminutives in in Low German.” : 
Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Clark University, Mass. 


THIRD SESSION. 


“ Augustini Sendebrev til Cyrillus, and Jeronymi Levnet,”’ (GI. 
Kong. Saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen). 
Dr. DaNiEL KILHAM DopGE, Columbia College, N. Y. 


. ‘Nathan der Weise (with special Reference to the Criticisms of 
Kuno FIscHER).”’ 
Mr. Gustav GRUENER, Yale University, Conn. 


‘The Jersey Dialect ’’ (Channel Islands). 
Professor JoserH S. SHEFLOE, Womans College, Baltimore. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
December 30 (WEDNEsDAy). 
10 a. m. 
1. study of Lanier’s Poems.”’ 
Professor CHARLES W. KENT, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


*The attendance of Ladies at the Sessions of the Convention will be expected and welcomed. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society for 1891 will be held at Columbian University 
on Tuesday, December 29, at 7.30 p. m. “ 

The American Folk-Lore Society also will hold its Annual Meeting in Washington on December 29 
and 30, 
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2. ‘*The Gerund in Nineteenth-Century English.” 
Professor J. L. ARMSTRONG, 7rinity College, N. C. 


3. ‘* The Law Language in England from Edward I. (A.D. 1274) to 
Henry VIII. (A.D. 1509).”’ 
Professor B. F. O’ConNNOR, Columbia College, New York. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
3p. m. 


PHONETIC SECTION, Professor A. MELVILLE BELL, President. 


1. ‘Indo-European Parallel Roots with and without initial s, 
especially in the Germanic Languages.”’ 
Professor GustaF E. Karsten, /udiana University, Ind. 


2. ‘*The Phonology of the Patois of Cachy”’ (Département de la 
Somme). ; 
Professor THomas Locie, Wi/liams College, Mass. 


Professor A. MELVILLE BELL (1525 Thirty-fifth St.) will give a social Reception 
in the evening to members interested in the work of the Phonetic Section. An- 
nouncement of the hour will be made in Convention. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


December 31 (THurspay). 
10 a. m. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION, Professor Epwarp S. Joynes, President. 


1. ‘Philology and Literature in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties.”’ 
President HENRY E. SHEPHERD, Cod/ege of Charleston, S. C. 


2. ‘‘Ignored Resources of French Literature for College Study.”’ 
Miss Louise BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3, ‘The Preparation of Modern-Language Teachers for American 
Institutions.”’ 
Mr. E. H. Basaitt, Columbia College, N. Y. 


It is proposed by the President of the Pedagogical Section, that the paper 
read by Mr. E. H. Basppitt before the Nashville Convention: ‘‘ How to Use 
Modern Languages as a Means of Mental Discipline’’ (cf. Puddications of the 
Mop. LANG. AssociATION, vol. vi, pp. 52-63), be brought up for discussion 
before the Convention. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


a. Reports of Committees and other Business. 
b. Reading of Papers. 


1. ‘*The Islefios of Louisiana and their Dialect.”’ 
Professor ALCEE Fortier, 7ulane University, La. 


2. ‘Jean de Mairet. A Critical Study in the History of French 
Literature.”’ 
Mr. Jutivs Biume, /ohus Hopkins University, Md. 


Paper presented for pubsicution: 


‘*The Historical Study of English in Virginia.” 
Professor JOHN. B. HENNEMAN, Hlampden-Sidney Coll., Va. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The place of general rendezvous for delegates to the Convention will be the 
Arlington Hotel, H Street and Vermont Avenue (one block from Columbian 
University), where rates for board and room will be $4.00 per day. This hotel 
will be the headquarters also of the American Historical Association, which 
will hold the evening sessions of its Annual Convention in Columbian Univer- 
sity, on December 29, 30 and 31. 


The Trunk Line, Central Traffic (from all points except Michigan), New Eng- 
land Passenger and Southern Passenger Associations have granted reduced 
railway rates, that is, @ fare and a third for round trip ticket on Certificate plan. 
Full information will be found below respecting the purchase of tickets under 
certificate rules. The following railways will make the reduction : 


Trunk Line— 


Addison & Pennsylvania; Allegheny Valley ; Baltimore & Ohio (Parkersburg, Bellaire, and Wheeling, 
and east thereof) ; Settinese & Potomac; Bennington & Rutland; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg; 
Camden & Atlantic ; Central of New Jersey tenane lenally between Philadelphia and New York); Cen- 
tral Vermont; Chesapeake & Ohio (east of Charleston, W. Va.); Cumberland Valley ; Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Co.; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Elmira, Courtland & Northern; Fall Brook Coal 
Co, ; Fitchburg; Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; New York Central & Hudson River; New York, Lake 
Erie & Western ‘east of Salamanca and Buffalo); New York, Ontario & Western; New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk; Northern Central; Pennsylvania (except locally between Philadelphia and New 
York); Philadelphia & Erie; Philadelphia & Seadion (except locally between Philadelphia and New 
York); Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg (except on Pheenix 
Line—between Syracuse and Oswego); Western New York & Pennsylvania; West Jersey; West Shore. 


Central Traffic Association— 


Baltimore & Ohio (West of Ohio River); Chicago & Atlantic; Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh ; Chica- 
ge and Grand Trunk; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago 

incinnati & Muskingum Valley; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas; Pacific, Cincinnati, Wabash & 
Michigan; Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore; Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis ; 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus; Columbus & Cincinnati Midland; Dayton & Union; Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee; Evansville & Terre Haute; Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville; Grand Rapids 
& Indiana; Grand Trunk (West of Toronto); Indianapolis & St. Louis; Indiana, Bloomington & West- 
ern; Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis; Lake Erie & Western; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 
Louisville & Nashville; Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis; Louisville, New Albany & Chicago; Michi- 
gan Central, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; Niagara Falls Short Line; Ohio & Mississippi; Penn- 
—_— Company; Peoria, Decatur & Evansville; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pittsburgh & Western ; 

ittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Sciota Valley, Terre Haute & Indianapolis (Vandalia Line); Valley, 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific (East of Mississippi River) ; Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


New England Passenger— 


Boston & Albany R. R.; New York & New England R. R.; New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.’ 
New York, Providence & Boston R. R.; Old Colony Railroad; Fall River Line; Norwich Line; Provi- 
dence Line; Stonington Line. 


Southern Passenger— 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad; Atlantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point Railroad: Brunswick & 
Western Railroad; Charleston & Savannah Railway; Central Railroad of Georgia; Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway ; East Tenn., Virginia & Georgia Railway ; Georgia Railroad ; Georgia 
Pacific Railway ; Ilinais Central Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio River); Jacksonville, Tampa & Key 
West or ; Louisville & Nashville Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio River); Louisville, New Orleans 
& Texas Railway; Mississippi & T: Railroad; Mobile & Ohio Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio 
River) ; ng & Charleston Railroad; Nashville, Chatta. & St. Louis Railway; New Orleans & 
Northeastern R. R.; Norfolk & Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad (Lines South of Washington) ; 
Port Royal & Augusta Railway; Raleigh & Gaston Railroad; Richmond & Alleghany Railroad ; Rich- 
mond & Danville Railroad; Richmond, Fredericks. & Potomac R.R.; Rome Railroad; Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railway ; Seaboard & Roanoke Raiiroad; Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Lines South 
of Potomac River); South Carolina Railway; Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad; Western & Atlantic 
Railroad; Western Railway of Alabama. 


Regulations Regarding Excursion Rates. 


1. Each delegate or member desiring the excursion rate must purchase a first- 
class ticket, continuous passage, (either limited or unlimited) to the place of 
meeting, for which he will pay the regular fare; and upon request, the Ticket 
Agent will issue a printed certificate of purchase. 

2. If through tickets cannot be procured at the starting point, parties will 
purchase to the most convenient point where such through tickets can be 
obtained, and repurchase through to place of meeting, requesting a certificate 
from the Ticket Agent at the point where repurchase is made. | 

3. Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the Ticket Agents at the place 
of meeting uot later than three days after adjournment of Convention, at one- 
' .third the highest limited fare, only to those holding certificates signed by the 
Ticket Agent at point where through ticket to place of meeting was purchased 
not more than three days before the first session of Convention, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary or Clerk of the Association, certifying that the holder 
has been in regular attendance at the meeting. 

4. It is very important that a certificate be procured, as it will indicate that 
full fare has been paid for the going journey, and that the purchaser is therefore 
entitled to the excursion fare returning. It will also determine the route via 
which the ticket for return journey should be issued. 

5. Ticket Agents will be instructed that the excursion fares will not be avail- 
able for the return journey, unless the holders of certificates are properly 
identified, as provided for in the certificate. 


N. B.— No Refund of fare will be made on any account whatever because of 
failure of the parties to obtain Certificates.” 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


ARMSTRONG, J. L.: i. Terms Defined—Brief Sketch of Early Use of Develop- 
ment of Gerund—The Situation at Beginning of Century—Dicta of Gramma- 
rians—Nature of Gerund ;—ii. Usage of Nineteenth Century Writers as 
determining: 1. Disputed Constructions; 2. Standard of Time-Reference ; 
—iii. Tendenz. 


BassitT, E. H.: 1. The work of the modern language teachers : in the second- 
ary schools ; in the colleges; in the university (introductory)—2. The quali- 
fications of the modern language teacher; he must be: a. A thorough 
teacher, beyond and above his specialty; 6. A man of broad general! 
education ; c. A thorough master of the English language; d. Well-trained 
in the practical use of the language he teaches; ¢. Farther advanced in 
special philological and literary studies than his pupils—3. The training of 
the modern language teacher: a. General education should be obtained 
in American institutions; 5. Practical use of a language can only be acquired 
when it is spoken; c. Relative advantages of American and foreign univer- 
versities for advanced work. 


BiumeE, Jutivs: a. Chronology of Mairet—important because our dramatist is 
a contemporary of Corneille—formerly given according to Parfaict, but 
recently this author’s position overthrown by the investigations of German 
scholars (Dannheisser and others):—A modification of the newly obtained 
dates suggested.—b. Mairet’s literary position in the light of the corrected 
Chronology ; the author of ‘ Silvanire’ and ‘Sophonisbe’ neither a plagiarist 
nor, on the other hand, the controlling spirit of the French drama of that 
time, but an author who plays a creditable part in an eventful period. 


BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, LovisE: French and Greek—1. With reference to 
preparation for College: grammar, history, composition, prosody, mental 
training, artistic beauty, source of thought ;—2. With reference to courses in 
college and work for higher degrees. 

Apparent ignorance regarding available authors: force of adverbs, use of 
pronouns, harmony of tenses, truth and reasoning necessary for discrimina- 
tion of negatives, use of participles, force of subjunctive forms.—French 
lyric poetry and Greek epic.—Apparent indifference outside of college 
work.—Probable explanation of present attitude toward our subject. 

CHAMBERLAIN, A. F,; Diminutives in general—The relations of the suffix -ing 
in English and High German, etc.—The use of diminutives in Low German.— 
The peculiar character of the suffix -ing in Plattdeutsch.—Its use by the dia- 
lect writers.—Nouns, adjectives, adverbs and imperatives in -ing. 

DopGeE, DaNnieEL KILHAM: An apocryphal letter from St. Augustine to Cyril, 
announcing the death of St. Jerome, and a short life of the latter from the 
Codex Regius, 1586, Royal Library of Copenhagen ; a collection of Latin 
epistles and legends, translated into Danish in 1488 edited with introduction 
and glossary. References to Ms.—C. J. Brandt’s extracts—Orthography, 
phonetics, grammatical forms, obsolete words, Latin influence on the lan- 
guage. 

FortiErR, ALCEE: Brief history of the settlement.—The manners and cus- 
toms of the Islefios.—A few specimens of their language. 


GRUENER, GusTAv: i. Four elements or factors influencing Lessing in the 
creation of the characters: A. The plot or action of the drama; B. The 
sources of three kinds: a, literary sources; 6. historical authorities; c. per- 
sonal reminiscences and characteristics of Lessing himself and his friends.— 
C. The theological controversy with Goeze: a. History of the quarrel; 6. 
Lessing’s confessions on this point; c. The historical patriarch, Heraclius ; 
d, External evidence to show that Lessing did satirize Goeze in the charac- 
ter of the patriarch.—D. The philosophical ideas and teachings of the 
drama: a. Kuno Fischer’s view in his ‘G. E. Lessing als Reformator des 
deutschen Literatur,’ (Part ii, pp. 88 ff.) and objections to such a view: I. 
Fischer’s criticism of the character of Daya; 2. of Bonafides ; 6. Objections 
and answer to Fischer’s views; c. Summary; d@. The character of the 
‘ideas ’’ brought out by Lessing—ii. The ‘‘sectarian’’ side of the charac- 
ters: a. Did Lessing wish to attack Christianity and exalt the Mosaic or 
Mohammetan religions? ; 6. Reasons inducing Lessing to choose Nathan, the 
Jew, as the representative of toleration, and the Christian Patriarch as the 
representative of intolerance ; c. Summary. 

Hunt, Tu. W.: Limits of the discussion.—Lowell’s Prose Writings.—Lead- 
ing Qualities of his Prose: 1. Clearness and Directness.—His use of Eng- 
lish.—His fondness for Old English; 2. Grace and Ease.—Taste and 
Finish.—Effect of his verse on his prose.—His style, classical and aca- 
demic.—His work as a Literary Critic.—His conception of criticism.— 


Alleged objections answered: a. Want of mental breadth; 6. Literary 
Dogmatism; 3. Mental and literary Brightness.—Passages in point.—His 
popularity as a writer.—The final effect of his prose.—Ethical purity of his 
style.—Preéminently literary in his personality and authorship. 

KARSTEN, GusTAF E.: i. Materials: A large number of parallel roots, with and 
without initial s; most of them were identified long ago by others ; some new 
ones are added, chiefly from the Germanic languages. ii. Explanation. a. 
History of the question.—Pott, Fisk, Curtius, Osthoff, Brugmann; 6. Result 
obtained from the materials : The interchange of s-less and s-forms cannot 
be explained satisfactorily from the point of view of Satzphonettk, but the s 
must be a prefix in some cases, and it can well be so regarded everywhere. 

Locir, Tuomas: Introduction—Causes which tended to modify the Latin 
language in France—Influence of the Keltic—Influence of the peoples 
that invaded Picard territory after Roman conquest—Mode of classifying 

. dialects—Objection to geographical mode—Connection with the Wallonian 
—Phonology of the Patois—EL tum: theories with regard to its develop- 
ment—Product of 9 in different parts of the Somme—The consonants : initial 
J changed to 6;—& before a, causes of its retention—Mouillation in the 
patois—Crossing and bi-lingualism. 

O’Connor, B. F.: Law language known to us chiefly through notes, kept by 
Court officers, on the legal proceedings that took place before them.—These 

' reports are histories of cases, with short summary of proceedings giving main 
arguments on both sides, and reasons for judgment.—Published antiually as 
references for lawyers and judges, hence the name, Year-b00ks—Mostly in 
French; in earlier ones, French construction and considerable familiarity 
with Latin.—Notable changes in construction as series descends; English 
influence strongly felt, Latin less familiar.— Toward close of the series, lack 

- of familiarity with ‘‘ Ye French of Paris’’; English thought clothed in French 
dress.—Several Year-books printed in 1490; complete edition published in 
1679 (11 folio volumes).—MSS. discovered since, edited and printed by order 
of English government; recent volumes added to collection, translated into 
English. 

SHEFLOE, Josepn §S.: Historical sketch of the island of Jersey. The inhabi- 
tants, their civil and social laws and customs—A brief account of two 
visits to the island for the purpose of studying its dialect; material 
existing for such study; method of work—The Jersey-French dialect, a 
species of the Norman dialect; its relation to the Norman dialect on the Con- 
tinent.. Some of the most striking characteristics of the Jersey-French 
dialect. The present state of the dialect. The influence of English and 
Breton. 

SuHepuHerD, Henry E.: Special plea for more systematic as well as broader 
literary training in English in our collegiate and university systems of 
instruction—Almost exclusive concentration of time and energy upon 
purely philological instruction, deprecated—Cordial sympathy avowed with 
philology and its pursuit, but any attainment in the sphere of stylistic 
grace and excellence an impossibility in our systems of university teach- 
ing.—Crochety and eccentric character of such limited instruction as is 

: furnished in English Literature, commented on.—In all America, scarcely a 
; single university in which English Literature as an ar? is studied and taught ; 
finest and highest work in this regard often achieved in small and compara- 
tively unknown colleges—Reform advocated ; must come gradually, not by 
violent or spasmodic effort, but as the result of individual precept, example, 
and patient waiting for reaction. 


MARCOU, PHILIPPE B.: Advantage of presenting the phonetic facts of a language in 
deductive order.—The strength of the tonic accent is the measure of the strength of the 
muscular effort exerted in speech.—Comparative strength of the tonic accent in Italian, 
Spanish and French.—Connection between the weakness of the tonic accent in French, 
and the French treatment of the Latin post-tonic syllables.—Some other phenomena in 
French phonetic change possibly deducible from the same cause. 


MATZKE, JOHN E.: The orthography of 7 in Norman, Picard, Wallonian, Lorraine and 
Champagne documents.—The pronunciation of vowel+/, in these dialects. Does the 
z of #7 belong to the / or to the preceding vowel ?—The rise of z as flexional sign (for ») 
after 7 Dialectic differences play an important part here. 


PRIMER, SYLVESTER: Early settlements in and about Fredericksburg, Va. [This 
includes an account of families and their descendants still living in and about Fredericks- 
burg, Va.]—Extracts from original documents and writings of the Colony of Virginia, 
accompanied by phonetic transcription.—Tabular view of the vowel characters and their 
sounds of that period, as near as can be approximated at the present time.—Tabular view 
of the present vowel-characters and their sounds.—Remarks on the peculiarities in the 
pronunciation of Fredericksburg. The most important are: loss of » in words like wer, 
more, etc.; the palatal g, etc. in garden, cart (g /arden, k/art); the (ee) in care, there, 
etc. 


SCHELLING, FELIX E. : GascorGne’s ‘ Certayne notes of Instruction.’-—The Areopagus 
Club and Classic Metres in English Verse.—WesBE and his Recognition of the New 
Poetry.—PUTTENHAM and subsequent Verse Critics. 


SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, H.: The manuscript of this Passion-play belongs to the 
collection of Ex-Pres. ANDREW D. Wuire, Ithaca, N. Y., who bought it from SiR 
FREDERIC MADDEN. The 3658 verses of the manuscript are distributed among three 
plays to be acted during Passion week—on Thursday, Friday and Easter Sunday. These 
plays were written and performed at Bozen, in the Tyrol, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and thus belong to the oldest cycle of Mediaeval religious plays in this part of 
Europe. Although mentioned by Pror. W. H. CARPENTER, in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, 1882, this valuable manuscript has remained without further notice. 
When it shall have been published, it will prove indispensable for determining the 
relation of several other coeval plays which are shortly to be edited in Europe, and 
will also throw light on the origin and development of the religious drama in that section 
of Germany to which it genetically belongs. 


TOLMAN, A. H.: The relation of ‘The Taming’ of @ Shrew to ‘ The Supposes,’ a play 
translated from ARIOsTO by GAscoIGNE.—The relation of ‘The Taming of ‘Ae Shrew’ 
to ‘ The Supposes.’—The relation of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ to ‘The Taming of a 
Shrew.’—The authorship of ‘ The Taming of a Shrew.’—The relation of Shakespeare to 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ (TTS). Reasons are given for supposing that the following 
parts of TTS have Shakespeare as their probable author.—Induction; Act. II, Sc. 1, 
115-326; III, 2, 89-125; III, 2, 186-241; IV, Sc. 1; IV,3; IV,5; V, 2, 1-181. Rea- 
sons are given for considering the remaining parts of the play as probably non-Shakes- 
pearean.—Certain verbal correspondences between the non-Shakespearean parts of TTS 

. and RoBERT GREENE’s ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ are pointed out, and their pos- 
sible bearing upon the question of authorship is discussed. 


WRIGHT, C. B.: American phoneticians before 1800.—The scientific status of the times 
as shown by its philosophical journals.—Analysis of THORNTON’s ‘Cadmus,’ 7ransac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 111, pp. 262+. His arguments for spelling 
reform ; their similarity to those of to-day. His universal alphabet and illustrative table. 
Personal and dialectic peculiarities a standard with phoneticians.—Comparison of 
THORNTON’S vowel system with that of BELL. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


DODGE, DANIEL KILHAM: Rise of lexicography in Denmark ; Danish dictionaries of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Only the early Latin dictionaries included, as 
throwing light on the Danish language of that period, while the later ones of value 
merely to students of the Classics.—MS. collections of dictionaries from the eighteenth 
century (MatTu, e¢ alii) Videnskab. Selskabs. ‘Ordbog,’ relation of- to preceding.— 
MOLBEcn’s ‘Ordbog’ and ‘Glossarium.’ KALKAR’S ‘ Ordbog.’—Retshrivning (Ortho- 
graphy) from RASK to GRUNDTVIG. Present struggle. Den Literaire Retskrivning. 
Necessity for a compromise.—Technical dictionaries, including /remmedordbiger. 
Ho ust and L. Mever. L. MEYER’s work specially considered. ALLIN’s position.— 
Dialect dictionaries, Importance of,—MOLBECH. Present work in,—KEILRERG, THORSEN 
et alii.—International dictionaries. First Danish-English dicts. LARSEN and RosING. 
Danish-Swedish dictionaries. —Future work in Danish lexicography. An Etymological 
dictionary needed. Dialect work. 


FRANCKE, KUNO: Importauce of the didactic poetry of the Middle Ages. Its human- 
istic antipapal, democratic character.—Some Latin specimens of this poetry in Germany, 
in France, in England.—The ‘ Architrenius’ of Jean de Anville. 


GERBER, ADOLPH: Russian animal folk-lore; its general characteristics, as compared 
with the Aesopian fables, Indian productions and the Medieval animal epics of the 
West; Indian influences ; Western influences.—Relations tothe folk-lore of other Slavic 
and neighboring peoples.—Some peculiarities: The marriage of the fox and the cat; 
The terror inspired in larger animals bythe cat; The frequency of associations of animals 
in houses and attempts of other animals to force an entrance.—MOsCHAROWSKI)’s ‘Rey- 
nard the Fox.’ 


GRANDGENT, CHAS. H.: Importance of an exact knowledge of the formation of vowel 
sounds.—Necessity of a more scientific method of determining tongue-positions.—The 
best system of vowel measurement.—The tongue-positions for some American vowels.— 
The difference between close and open vowels. 


HUNT, TH. W.: Independent literary judgments, in a sense, dependent: a. On Literary 
Precedent; b. On History of Literary Opinion; c. On Literary Environment.—This 
conceded, Independent Judgments, demanded, a. By Self-Respect ; b. By the increasing 
List of Open Questions; c. As a Protest against Mental and Literary Servility. 


JOYNES, EDW. S.: The object will be to enforce the necessity of more and wider reading 
of the 4iterature, as the chief factor in the culture to be derived from Modern Language 
study. To this end it will be contended that some methods of study, now made prominent, 
should be subordinated, and others should be deferred for postgraduate, or University 
work. 


KENT, CHARLES W.: The use of we alone: (a) In Independent Sentenees; (b) In 
Dependent Sentences.—-Multiplied Negation.—Metrical Observations: (a) Elision; (b) 
Contraction; (c) Slurring; (d) Can me (son) have the ictus? (e) Use of me in construc- 
tion of verse. 


LEARNED, M. D.: Sources of the Saga of Walter of Aquitaine.—Relation of the ‘ Wal- 
tharius’ of EKKEHARD: (a) To ‘ Walther von Spine’ of the Nibelungenlied; (b) to 
* Walther von Waskastein’ of the Wilkina saga; (c) to Walgiers of the Polish saga; (d) 
to Waldere of the A.-S. fragments.—Relation of the Walter-saga to the Dietrich- = 
Interpretation of the saga, 


{over}. 
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